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I.— THK IMOMKXT OF EXPKIUEXCE. 

B}/ ]!. WiLDOx Cakk. 

Tiik siiliject wliicli I Imvc cliosen for iny a<l(lress is one which 
siMMiis to me to raise tlie metapliysieal problem in its clearest 
ami imist definite form. The moment of experience is the 
pvesimt moment, the moment in which what we are actually 
experiencing is contained, as distinguished from an abstract 
mathematical moment of time which has no content at all. 
'Wliaiever we (;xi)erience is now, and only what is now is 
immediate experience. lint the word “now/^ as used in 
ordinary discourse, is vagne. Anyone unexpectedly askoil to 
say what length cif clock-time he associates with his moment, 
of e vperience would probably hesitate and be in doubt whether 
to as.sign to it three or four minutes or something less than a 
second. The moment of experience is not vague, however, 
wlicii iis eoiittmt is oonsi*lercd; it- is tlien sharply distinguished 
from all other inomeni.s. It Is the moment during which 
exiH*rienc(3 is sense exiK'rience. It is llie only moment the 
exiierience of which may be analysed by the psychologist as 
it occurs, and the experience which occurs in it is the only 
experience which exists as innnediate ex])erience. 

It is in the moment of experience, therefore, that the mind 
and the world are iniinediakly related. This moment has 

A 
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duration, and yet all that occiu'h within it is present, nothing 
that occurs within it is past or future. It is altogether now, 
no part of it is then or when. The moment is also distin- 
guished by the special cliaracter or quality of its content, 
sensation. This quality is unmistakable, but it is undcfniable 
otherwise tliaii by reference to the exiHjrience itself. Otlier 
moments contain remembered or imagined or inferred exjieri- 
euce,in the })resent moment <inly is the ex]>erience actually felt. 

These are familiar facts, and the problems they give rise to 
are familiar problems. There is the 2 »roblem of the relation 
of psychological to mathematical time, or, as some jirefer to 
state it, the problem of the distinction of mental lime from 
physical time. Also, there is the ju'oblem of the ullimato 
nature of sensation and its relation to other forms or modes of 
knowledge. These are problems of psyi;hc.»lt»gy as well as 
problems of philosophy, but while psycliology is cnnceriied 
to make clear the distinctions they involvi* in onlor to free its 
subject-matter from confusion (the psychological intm-est being 
the detinition of terms ami classitication of empirical fads), 
for ]>liilosopliy the problems are vital, they go to tin.* very root 
of the fiuestion of the ultimate nature and relation of knowledge 
and reality. 

It is the philosophical inip«»rtance of these ]uol)leiiis, and 
not tlieir mere dialectical interest, which 1 am now concerned 
to present to you. It is because I feel that the wholi‘ possi- 
bility of a cousistent theory of life ami knowledge deiM.*nds on 
the power of philosophy to solve these prol)lfms, and liecaiise 
the metaphysical solution seems to im* clearly imlLcait'd in 
the very nature of the contradictions which give rise lo the 
problems, that 1 have been drawn to this study, the main 
object of which is to make explicit what seem the implications 
in the concept of a moment of exiierience. 

I will begin with a particular problem on tlie common-sense 
plane, a psychological problem which involv(;H no principle of 
pliilosoijhy at all. 



THE MOMENT OF EXTEUIENCE. 


T. Thti Smmlioii of Movement 

When we see a shooting star we have the visual sensation 
of a luminous line drawn across a more or less extensive region 
of sky. It endures a very short though ai)preciahle time, and, 
although it seems to Login to disappear at the point at which 
it began to .appear, tlicre is a certain time during which the 
wliole line is simultaneously present to our consciousness, 
otherwise it would not he experienced as a line. It appears to 
us, when we describe it, as though a star previously lixed in the 
iirnianient, or having siuldenly come into view, had moved 
across the sky, leaving a trail of light behind it, and that M’heii 
it had reach(.*d the end of its journey and before it had disap- 
jieared the whole trail was ]iresent to sense. We believe that 
this is an illusion of the senses: that is to say, that what 
ajipears in sense dues not actually exist, and that it is explained 
by the faculty tlie senses have of retaining or remembering the 
excitation of them. We believe, on u'hat we accept as scientific 
evideiuui, that when the trail is present to couscio\isness, uolhing 
ill the physical worhl is stiiiiulaiing the sense organs ; in i'aet,. 
that the trail «if which we are conscious has no physical reality 
corresptindiiig to it. We believe that the [diysical reality is a 
point of light, not a line of light, anti that wliellier the mtjve- 
inent of that ])oint is tine to its t)wn translation or to the 
translation of its oliserver consctpient on the earth’s iimvemeiit 
through space, tu' to Imtii, tlie point always was in tmly one 
)>usitif)n at one instant ainl nt»t .simultaneously at every position 
in the line. Were, then, our seii.satioii of the falling .star 
strictly limited aiul rigorously coiTespoiuleiit to the actual 
coiiditious j)f tiio jdiysieal cause, wo .should never be able to 
liave llie ordinary ex[K;rience of it. AVerc our coiisciou.sues.s to 
begin and cease when llit‘ pliy.sical occasion begins aiul ceases, 
there could he. no duration in the psychological meaning of 
the term, no continuity of the past, no carrying on of the 
pa.st into the prc.sent. Const iiiusnes.s wouhl be of the incseiit 
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moment and the present moment would be a point without 
duration. 

Assuming the occasion of the sensation to be as science 
teaches, we have to explain the illusion in the sensible appear- 
ance. I can think of only three ways in which a psychologist 
might suggest can explanation. First, he might su))pose that it 
is due to the mechanism of sensation and that this includes 
some sort of contrivance such as the photogiuphcrs sensitive 
jdate, l)ut not necessarily material — something like wliat the 
older psychologists imagined when they called the mind a Mnda. 

Our sensations would be of the iniiiressions made upon 
it, and these being a mechanical effect would not be restricted 
to Ihe caotual duration of tlicir cause. What we sense would 
be the marks or iiiiprcssious left, not the actual cause of tlieni, 
and these impressions might exist after the cause had ceased to 
exist. Secondly, he might suppose that the line of light is not 
a pure sensation hut a eomhinatiou of sensation and ineinory, 
that, ill fact, it is only the point and not the line which is 
sensed, and that the line is really our re(:«)llecti(ins of the 
sensations of the point when it was on tlie preccnling jiositions 
along the lino. Or, thirdly, he might suppose, and this is, 1 
imagine, the usual explanation adopteil in the text-hooks, that 
the mind has a faculty nr power of retaining sc sat ions for a 
short hut aj)preciiibh^ tinuj alter the (jxcitatiou has ceased, and 
hence excitations which physically arc a tnu? siurcession, one 
]»ast before the next is, may c.oalesce or uverlaj) in sensation. 
Some sensations may be simultaneous, at least as to parts of 
thcan, altliougli their excitations are not. 

I think all three explanations are w'rong. Wliat renders 
them, ill my opinion, one and all futile is the assum])tion whit'h 
underlies each, that the ex[)ericnce of moveiiuMit or change is 
not itself a simple sensation, a single siuise-datuni, but .some- 
thing which can only be exjdained as a relation of numerically 
distinct sensations, or at h?a.st of numerically distinct sense- 
data »vithin a .sensation. All .sensation, in my view, is of 
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change. Movement or change is immediately given to us in 
sense exjierience. The change from A to B is not exiierienced 
as two sensations, one of which is “first A” and the other 
“then B”; “lirst A” is not only present when “then B” is 
future, and “ then 15 " is not only present wlieii “ first A ” is 
past, but both are i)rcscnt in an indivisible sensation, and the 
distinction is an after-result of reflection and intellectual 
discrimination. Before I ti*y to formulate and defend this 
thesis, I will give a si)ecific reason for rejecting each of the 
threes explanations I liavc^ indicated. 

TJie first (jxplanation — that we truly sense the line, ah hough 
tliero is no line in I’eality, Ijccause the line forms part of the 
picture; of reality present to the mind — is a theory which 
a}ij)eals to common sense on account of a somewhat striking 
analogy. A nneving point, such as we suppose tli(‘ shooting 
star to he, appears as a continuous line on a ]»liotograpIi. This 
seems to suggest that the retina may ])erhani llie same function 
as the ground glass plate of a (‘aiiiera. The analogy is very 
striking when wo consider tiu' sirucliire of the R])eeial souse 
organs, ].»articularly tlmse of sight ami liearing, and the 
functions of llioir vari<ius ])arts. A }»hotograpliie canicia is a 
simple replica of tin; mechanical a])paratus of the eye, by which 
rays of light from tiie exlernal scene are eomlensed by llie lens 
form a small image on the smi'^itivi* retina. In like manner 
the waves of souml are c.oiideiisiMl inti» vi])rations of ilie small 
tense membrane wliieli forms tlie ilruni of ilic ear, a meeluinisni 
iniiUiled in the receiver and transinitler of the iele}>hono. If 
the formatbui j»f an image t»f the external scene is a necessary 
c«)ndilion (»f tlie peret»|ition of tbe extiTiial oliji-et, ami if it is 
this image which is the object of the sensation, then it seems 
natural to account hir the dilferenee between the inferred cause 
of the sensation and tlie sensfitinn by the eonditinns i)f the 
formation of the image. A moving luiiiit in the external scene 
might be sin»posed to form a lino in the image, as iu fact does 
hajitjeii when wo photograjih a changing scene. Is there such an 
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image intermecliatiiig between the external reality and the mind ? 
Psychologically tliere is no gi’ound for supposing it and no advan- 
tage in su]i]K)siiig it so far as theoiy of knowledge is concerned. 

The i)rohleiii of knowledge is not simplified by 8iip])Osing the 
object of knowledge to be a [licture of reality ] projected on a 
sense organ rather than the external reality itself. Philo- 
sophically it would coni])lioatc the ]m)bleni of real existence by 
substituting a representative for a prestuitalive theory. The only 
ground for siipi »osing that the object of visual sensation is an image 
of reality and not the reality is the fact that theoretically we can 
obtain an imago behind the lens of the eye and also that if we 
look into the eye of canotlier we can see rellectetl hack to us the 
image tliere formed. Ihit hecause an image always exists 
theoretically and l)ccause it can he reHocte<l back to another it 
does not follow that it is, or could possibly be, an object to the 
mind itself. Xot only is the image we may see in the eye of 
another ])erson m?ver the image that otlicr pei*si»Ji srfes, hut 
there is no reason in the fact tliat we see it to lead iis to 
suppose that tlie mind must he conscious of an :i]4)earance of 
reality distinct from reality itself. 'SVa may, therefore, reji'ct 
the view that a picture of external reality is the immediate 
senserl object and that this picture may have characters tlic 
original has not. 

The second explanation is that tlic line is not really sensed 
at all, hut that only a point in the line is sensed, tliat the 
iiionufiit the point liasmovifd its jiosiiion the sensation produced 
at that s])ot has ceased and a memory-image has rejdaecd it. 

It may then be sujijjoscd that «iuite recent nieiimry-images arc 
as vivid as sensations, or so nearly so as to be indistinguishable 
from them. Hence the line is suppased to he simply a fusion 
of quite recent memory-images with t he actual sensation. Such 
a view will not stand any ]»sychological test. Py every criUfrion 
of sensation the line is senscxl not memorized. I can control a 
memoiy-iniage. 1 can call it to mind, keep it in luiml, let il ^ 
pucs out of mind. I have no control over a sensation, 1 am 
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dependent for it on the actual stimulus of a sense organ. 
Judged by this criterion the line is a true sensation ; there is 
no such difference between one point and another as there is 
between sensation and memory, but the memoiy-image of the 
line when 1 remember it is entirely different in the nature of 
my experience from the line when I sense it. Were part of 
the lin(i a memory I ought to be able to keep it and prolong it 
indefinitely, or at least to keep it in mind until fatigue should 
overcome me. I cannot do this. There is, moreover, no 
difference of quality within the line ; it is only the duration of 
the experience whi(?h enables me to imagine the possibility of a 
dilference. Tlie mark of sensation is to be actually present 
expedience in the meaning tliat there is present modification of 
tlu' urganisni. As any sensation which (uidurcs has a beginning 
and end, it seems j)ossiblc to deny that the beginning is still 
sensation when* the end is reached, because it is then past not 
present. Such an arguiiieiit would defeat itself by depriving 
sensation of all eonteiit vvhatevL»r. The sensation would he 
merely a ]ioiiit marking the limit of memory. 

The tliird exi»lanalion T can best illustrate by a (piotatioii 
from Herbert Spencer’s Pt'inriphsi of raffcholotfij (IT, 186). “It 
is a familiar fact that all hn]iressioiis on the senses, and visual 
ones among the munber, continue fi>r a certain brief period after 
tluw are made. Hence when the retinal elements forming the 
series A to Z (different sensitive p*»iiits on the retina) are excited 
in rajiid succes.sioii, the excitation of Z commences before that 
of A has ceased, and for a moment the whole series from A to 
Z remains in a state of excitement together.” Tiie quotation 
is from an argnment to prove that the notion of spact' may arise 
out of tlic notion of simultaneity, and that simultaneity may be 
tlu.» direct sense experience of a rapid succession. It is very 
a])positc to our case in ptuiit, iuid illustrates excmliiigly well 
the i»roblein of the percej>tion of change. It seems self-evident 
that if sensation be actually present exjierience we must exclude 
from it whatever is i>a8t,aiid ^ et if nothing within the sensation 
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be past how can it have dumtion? Hence the atteni])t to 
account for the direct consciousness of change by supposing that 
sense impressions last longer than the stimuli which excite 
them, so that a rapid series of stimuli are a true succession, eacii 
over before the next is, while the sense impressions they cause 
overla]) and are experienced as simultaneous. (To avcnd 
misunderstanding, it should 1x3 remarked that this lasting or 
enduring of the sensation beyond the diiiation of the stimulus 
is not what is ordinarily intended by the term retention or 
retentiveness in psychology, lietentiveness as employed in 
psychology is the presupposition of our power of remembering a 
past sensation, not the power to pinlong a sensation in present 
exi^rienee.) What then is the reason for rejecting the view 
that the sensation of the line is due to the retention of the 
sensations of the points so that some have not ceased when 
others have commenced ? How far it may l.)e physiologically 
true that the experience of simultaneous visual points, such 
as the series of points in a luniinoiis line, is ilue to an excitation 
of numerically distinct points on the n^tina I do not know, Icit 
that successive excitations of dillerent points ovcnhi]) seems t«> 
me to bring us up against formidable tlillicullies. In tin* lirst 
place it supposes the retina immobile, but, as wo know, llu- ••ye 
moves, and therefore, if the eye follows llie moving [s 
point of llie retina will be alone continuously excited, and in 
this case it would seem we ouglit not to sec' a line laii in 
increasingly brilliant point. And in the second j»laf;e. wlial. is 
still more iiiiportant, were it proven! true of one sc.‘nsation that 
ill one respect, viz., duration, it docis not (iorrespoia* In its 
excitation, what ground sliould we have? to argue? that it 
coiTcs])onds in any respect ? 

In my view the e.xplanation of thei appearance is not 
physical nor physiological but psycholngiced. We are conscious 
of a rapidly moving luminous point as a line of light, not 
because all or some of the ])oints in the successive scrie.*s excite 
sensations v hich overlaj) the other jiuints in the serie*.s, l^ut 
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liecaiise the whole series is within the moment of experience 
and therefore a pi'esent sensation. The moment of experience 
is limited in duration and limited in discrimination, but 
within the moment every point of a series, whether it be within 
or beyond the limit of discrimination, is present to sense, what- 
ever be its relation of before and after to the other points of 
the series. A point or instant is not past because it is before 
aiiotlier which is ])resent, nor is it only ])rcsent when tlie 
preceding member of the series is not present. Jt is i>resent 
while it remains within the moment of experience and so long 
as it is present it is not even fading away. The moment of 
experienee has within it no distinction of past and present, but 
iti has within it tlie distinction of before and after. The limit 
of its duration is where numiory takes the place of sensation, 
the limit its discrimination is where befm-e is indistinguish- 
able from after. Within the moment, whether the interval 
sejiarating two jinints in a succession is cliscerneil or not, 
tiacli point is presmit and senseil, no point is reniember<jtl or 
imagined. 

So far r have iu)t hjiiclied mi ])liil(>so[ihical diHionllies, 
I have tried to tliink how psychologists might deal with 
a purely psychological problem witlimit raising (picstimis of 
tlie validity of knowledge, liefore 1 leave I lie psycliological 
consideration I. will try and indicate exactly in what the 
dilliculty lies and what to me seems the way of escape. 
A sensatifui is only, wholly, and always present. Tlie object 
of a sensation, the sensi'-datum, has for its essential mark that 
it is given at tin? pre.sent lime. Yet though it is present it 
seems that it must have within it what is not present but i‘ast. 
A movement or eliange may be a sense-datum, for we kin)W 
movement or change as present fact, and not as inference from 
present fact. A sensation whose sense-tlatum is a movement 
niu.st have duration, what has duration must begin aiul end, 
heginniug and ending cannot be simultaneous, one is before, 
one is after, tluj other. Jlut, at we Iiave semi, a .sensalnui is 
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altogether and entirely pi’eseiit, therefore the beginning and 
ending, the l>cfore and after, within the seiiso-datuin must he 
together and simultaneous. There is here undoubtedly a 
metaphysical problem which I will state directly, but it need 
not disturb the psychologist. In the sensation of the shooting 
star the line of light is not an illusion, the sense-datum is 
a movement, and a movement can only be present in a sensation 
as a lino, for it is indivisibly and wliolly present. To 
suppose that the sensation of movement is not really one 
sensation, but an iiiHnite series of sensations, in each of whicli 
a different point of space is senseil at a different instant of 
time is not only a psychological impossibility but a denial that 
movement is a sense-datum at all. 

II. Tht' Pimnif, 

I will now leave the eoiisideiution of the particular ease of 
the sensation of a shooting star ami take up the gtnieral 
problem, of which I have cited it as an illustration. This is 
llie problem of tinj ndation of the moiiienlary “now** nf 
psychical experience, in whieli temporal distinctions arc* 
included, to the momentary “now** of pliysical events fnuii 
wliicli temporal distinctions are excluded. 

Consciousness is the exi>eric;ncc of a present \ :tual now 
this now is momentary, and the sueces.sion of tliese moments 
is a time series. Also the oliject, the reality of which we an* 
aware in consciousness, is a succi'ssioii of (*vmits, each of which 
has its moment of pnjseiit existence and the succession of these 
moments is a time series. Hut there is a difference between 
the moments of consciousness and the moments of jdiysical 
events. The difference is in what we name fhiration. Tlie 
moments of consciousness endure. Tlie now of experience i- 
not a point or division l)etween what is pa.st and what is 
future in the time series, hut a time simn with definite content. 
It holds within it what in the physical series may be already 
past or O’ 'll not yet. This present actual moment (»f experience 
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ha» 1)eeiL called a speciouH present to distinguish it from 
a mathematical present. Tlie term was introduced into general 
]»sychology by William James. A specious ])resent is a reality 
of psychicaliiature with no counterpart in the physiwil universe, 
and whenever we represtmt it as existing pliysically we find that 
we art? in fact introducing into nature wliat has meaning only 
in consciousness. 

The specious present or moment of experience is the 
moment in eacli conscious subject’s experience whicli while it 
endures he calls now, and within which aie liis sensations. It 
is the grasp or a])prehension f)l* a reality ceaselessly flowing 
away and ceaselessly being renewed. Jt is not a moving point, 
it resembles rather a field of vision with fixed limits, across 
which a panorama moves. The cpiality of the moment is to he 
wholly now. It is distinct from past moments which were 
once now, and from future moments which will be now. We 
feel lo iliis present moment that it alone is and that all 
that really exists is in some way in that moment, while all 
]»ast inoiuenls are kimwii as a memory (‘f what was and all 
future moments as an imagination uf what will be. Yet this 
“ s|ii'(‘ii»us iiresent ” is ihjI a boundary line between past 
moments and future moments, it is itself an actual duration, 
and therefore h.as dillerence within it, as well as being itself 
dilleveiit from what is excludeil from it. The distinctions 
witliiii it are of tw<i kinds, which by a naiural analogy we 
think of under the ibnns of time and space. The iluralion of 
the moment involves a time ilisiineti«)n within it. The exten- 
sion ot’ the moment, that is to say, the diversity of its content, 
the faett that all the dill’erenl senses present objects to the 
mind in one and the same nionient, and the fact that the 
iiiiiid in attention can select one or another, ean wander over a 
practically nnlimiteil field, can turn asitle from sense to memory 
and imagination, all within the moment of experienee, involves 
a distinction which can only he presented as s|iatial. Mental 
activity in all its wide range .alls within the si>ecious present. 
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It is very important, at tin's point, to be on oiir guard 
against a loose meaning of the phrase, the specious present, 
In ordinary converse we speak of long and indefinite periods 
as present, whenever these jieriods form part of tlu: unity 
which the action in progress supposes, or when they emljrace 
the wliole set of conditions of a present activity. Thus wo 
speak of tlie present war, the pi-esent conversation, the book we 
are at present reading, or we may include vast periods of time 
in the present as when wt; speak of the yircsent age, the present 
geological period, or tlu' present condition of the solar system 
as compared with its supposed condition in a nebnla. This, 
of course, is not for our eunscnnisness the specious jn’csent. 
Yet this application of the term present has an inijiortaiit 
bearing on its notion, for onr very iK)\Ver to tbink tb.e>e vast 
periods as present de}»ends on our power to imagine a mind 
for which they would be a nioineiit of ex]>erience. In ellect 
we imagine tlie ])resent moment in wbieb feeling and sensation 
are iinmediiite so extended as to emluaec tbirsc long periods. 
And also our imagination serves us in the u]»]»osile ilireciion. 
We can supptjse onr specious present contracte<l to cnibrace an 
infinitely small portion of its contiMit, so that the ntijer purtions 
should be excluded from it ami relegateil to a past i»r a future 
as vast as the periods to which wc bavi^ just i. lagimd it 
extended. Just as in the words of the Psalmist, “ A lliuusaiul 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is i»asl and as 
a watch in the night,” so also is it equally trm* lliat yc-sicrday 
may he as a llioiisaml yt;ars. We cannot mean, tfien, by the 
siiecious present some dclinile (juanlity i»f abstract inuinenls, 
for there are none; we must mean some i;onstan1. ratio of 
conscious apprciaaision to the variable moments which foiin its 
content. 

I^et us suppose that we awi looking through a mieroscope. 
and lot us suppose also that our (theoretically pin fi'ct) inslru- 
ijient has an adjustable objective, so that any object under 
observa'i. ; may be indefinitely magnified. The field of vision 
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will not vary, but will remain constant botli in duration and 
extension whatever is within it, but less or more of tlie object 
will come within the field as the magnification is increased or 
diminished. That is to say, whether in relation to unassisted 
vision the magnification Ijc 50 or 500 diameters, the field is the 
same, the time retiuired to attend fo anything within it is the 
same, the number of parts or divisions in it is the same ; all 
these are constant and what is variable is the quantity of the 
object whicli will come within the field. This constant field of 
vision, irresiifcLive of the varying (luantity of the object 
observed, illustrates the nature of the sjieeious present. But 
we may get a better illustration still. A microscope effects 
only a visual niagnificatiou and tlie dillerence between an object 
seen under the microscope and tlie same object as it exists for 
unassisted vision is experienced as a discrepancy between sight 
and touch. Imagine then that somi; instrument could be 
contrived which would effect an exactly corresponding increase 
or decrease in the discrimination of all tlu‘ senses to that which 
the miciMSCopc elfects in the ease of vision. Suppo.se that such, 
uii iiisiniment were not limited as the microscope is to magnify- 
ing tlie object, so that less of it oeciqiies the iield hut could also 
dimini.sh the «i]»ject so that more of it would occupy the tield, 
and .suppo.se tliat with ('very alteration of visual magnitude there 
were an aec(»mpanyiiig corresponding altcral ion in the tactual, 
auditory and otlau’ senses and, with every alteiiilioii a constant 
iield. ^>ucli a Iield in which all the senses would be co-ordinated 
is a fairly exact, analogy of the specious juvseiit. If wo liad such 
an instrument it would tmable us to i)ass fn»m our sy.slem of 
reference to any other wo might choose and to lueserve our 
identity through every change. J>y making a larger or smaller 
quaniity of the object of our present experience occupy the 
constant s]»eoAous present ol consciousness and by adapting all our 
senses to the alteration, it would be as if we ourselves l)ecame 
juuportionately larger or smaller in relation to our normal world. 

The moment of experieiiec, u* the specious present (the two 
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terms are for mo synonymous ), is then the span of cohsciousness 
throughout which the loality known is immediately present as 
sense experience and within which the activity of the mind in 
sensation, memory and imagination is in being. Theoretically 
there is no limit to wdiat may occupy this moment, but the 
moment is itself constant and not variable, however variable in 
extension and intension its content. This content, however, 
though theoretically unlimited, is practically defined in its 
range by our organisation, and by the mode of our activity, to a 
certain system of reference. Thus my whole life from my birth 
might conceivably be the content of om^ moment of experience, 
that is to say, it might 1)C entirely present to me not as memory 
but as immediate experience. This would not imply the 
(?nlaigcmeut of the moment of exjH*rieiM;(‘ but a variation of the 
system of reference. This at least is the view I hold. Against 
it may be urged the undeniable fact that we are able to and 
actually do measure this moment of (?xpi*ri(m(!e by a purely 
objective standard. A certain definite p('rio<l of our clock I inn? 
enters it, an<l mother loss nor more, ify rejdy is ibal siudi 
measnimnont does not determine the moment (»f experiiuici.*, 
iuit the system of refrrenee wilbin which and in relaiiou to 
which tlie consciousness is functioning. 

ITI. The Jiihditm, nf V.'iffrhuhnjinfl fn Math* motirnl 

Tinu'. 

Whether the view of the moment of experience wliich 
I have just given, that it is constant while its content is 
variable, — not in the sense that it is a seric^s or succession of 
ever new exjierieiice, but in the i)n)fmiudcr .sensf? that, all its 
objective characters, ineduding spaci; and lime, are variable, 
and relative to a system of reference,— .‘icc.ci)t;ed ; or whet her 
the ordinary conception of an absolute space and tiiiu* and 
a variable nioiiicnt of experience be held ; in eit her ca.se tla* 
concept of a iiioiaent of experience gives rise to fundamenlal 
proble^r of philosophy. These ]irobleiiis fall naturally ninli*r 
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two lieads, one formal, the other material. One is the problem 
involved in the duration of the moment of experience, the other 
in the nature of its content, i.e., of sense-data. The first problem 
is the relation of psychological duration to mathematical time, 
the second is the problem of tlie status of a sense-datum. 

It is evident to everyone who rellects that the moiiient of 
experience is not the mathematiciil instiint which divides the 
past from the future. It is <£uite obvious that while the 
matheiiiatical instant may fall within the moment of experience, 
the latter cannot fall within the former. The reason is clear. 
Tlie mathematical instant is a point, the mouient of experience 
is a line, the first has no dimension, the second has one 
dimension. If mathematical time be represented as a series 
of instants, one of which is present and the others of which 
arc past, then the moment of experience holds within it some 
instants which in the mathematical .series are pa.st, and tlicse 
in the psychological series are still pre.sent. Tliis I think 
no one disputes. Ihit the malhemalical iustaul is also the 
limit <if a series or succession of instants wiiicli are future. 
Do any of tla.‘se future instants fall within tlie moment t»f 
experience, so that some iii.stanls wiiich in the mathemalical 
series are future, in the psychob»gieal series are present ? Or, 
is I lie present mathematical instant tJie limit of the series of 
instants wdiich falls within the moment of experience, so that 
ill respect of all future instants the malhemali''iil and psycho- 
logical series correspond in a present ])oint common tt) both? 
This latter alternative seems to be tlie oiiiniuii of Jlr. lUissell. 
He says: ** The * specious prc.sent ’ is the stretch of time from 
the present iiistaiit hack through tlie various iiiuiiieiils when 
present objects of sense cea-sed to (*xisl.'* “ It involves,” he 

goes on to say, “ mathematical time as well as psychological 
presence.”* This seems delinitely to exchule iiialliematical 
future time. What is the ground fur this, and is it true f 


* Article in April, 1915. 
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So far as the concept of mathematical time fs concerned 
the future is on the same plane as tlie past. So far, that is to 
say, as wc cemsider physical events determined by a time order, 
forming a series standing to one another in a relation of before 
and after, there is no differemee in our concept of time future 
and our concept of time past. If we suppose tliat some 
J. J. Thomson of the supra-world, for wlioni our sun was an atom, 
were to cause the earth to lly out of tlie solar system like an 
«-particle, it would upset all our astronomical predictions lU) 
doubt, but it would not affect our concept «jf time future. 
If, then, the moment of experience overflow the mathematical 
instant, there is no a priori i-eason why it should be only over 
the series behind us and not also over the series before us. 
Yet it seems difficult, and even in a certain sense paradoxical, 
to suppose that the present moment of ex]>erienee can embrace 
instants mathematically future, as well a.s instants mathe- 
matically past. Why ? 1 think it is due to an assiiinjition. 
We naturally and unconsciously assume that the mathematical 
instant is original and independent of experience, and that the 
nioinent of exiierience is the coinparativi' failure of conscioiis- 
ne.ss to grasp or aiiprehend this reality in its purity. The 
moment of experience is tlien the more or less sue(?esst'ul 
attempt to get a sharp focus of a reality which its If jv)s.sesses 
ideal precision. On such an a.ssiunption there are fwo very 
strong reasons for holding that the moment of experience is 
the stretch of time from the ]»res(mt inathiMnaticral instant oack 
through a certain series of mathematical instants and 
never forward into the future. The first reason is tlie law of 
parsimony. If the mathematical instant is what consciousness 
is striving to gi’asp, everything which can be excluded from it 
will be. In other words experience will strive to make its 
nifiment coincide with the mathematical instant, and so far 
from darting in front of it will lag behind it as little as 
possible. The other reason is that the past inathomatical 
inslaetf having already been experienced, can be retained in 
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tlie present, whci'eas future instants, not having occurred, 
cannot be retained. 

It seems to me that to assume the independence and 
originality of tlic matlieniatical instant is without any justifica- 
tion. Also it leads to a kind of absurdity, for if the mathe- 
matical instant be real tlien the real has no duration, and the 
experience of duration is illusion. There can be no ground for 
such an assumption, just because experience is itself tlic highest 
court of appeal. On the other liand, to liold that the moment 
of experiiMicc is original and absolute is not an assumption, 
because experience is ilself tlio ground of all implications, 
inferences, and as.siini])lions what(^vel■. The mathematical 
instant is not an absolute reality, because in the lirst place it is 
abstract, not concrete, and in the second place it is part of an 
intelleclual sebenn*. This scheme is a device by which we 
rciiresent reality. If reality be activity we can only present it 
to the mind as a continuity of change, and this must a]>pear as 
a division lielweeii what is f(»riiied, or acted, or made, and wliat 
is funning, or acting, or making, and the moving centre of the 
activity will be re[»re.senleil in thought as a point or limit 
dividing past and future. The point will be tin; ideal abstract 
centre of the activity, ami llie nuunent of experience will be 
the concrete concept of the activity, and will lliei'efore of 
necessity lioM within it somelbiiig which in the abstract is 
l»ast, ill the sense that it is befori'. the abslrect centre, and 
something which in the abstract is future, iu the sense that it 
comes after the abstract centre. Ihit oidy in the abstract 
meaning of imitbeniatics will |icist and future be distinguislaible 
parts of the moment, aial, as so distinguished, past, presonl, 
and future are unreal abstraclituis synthesised in the cuneiete 
concept. 

We are not, however, entirely dependent on analysis of the 
concept of present activity to prove that matlieniatical instants 
abstractly future form jiart of the moment of ex})erienee. 
There arc actual facts i»f experience which are diflicull. to 
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explain if it be not bo. In the ease of all expressive action — 
gesture, speech, writing, etc. — the whole meaning to be 
expressed is intuitively pi’csent in every moment of the 
expression as it proceeds. Were it otherwise we should be in 
the impossible position of striving to express wliat did not 
exist to be exi)ressed. A musical melody, a proposition, a 
sentence, even an exclamation, will occur to everyone as cases 
in point. If, then, expression imply intuition (T am not using 
the word intuition liere in a Leehnieal sense), it is impossible 
to sclieinatise the moments of the expression unless they can 
advance beyond the mathematical prc'seiit instant. For 
example, can I sup])ose that when I am pronouncing the 
word “ London,” the second syllable is not within the 8j)ecious 
present until I have completed the pronunciation of the first, 
although the first is admittedly within the present when I am 
pronouncing the second ? I may refer also to the very careful 
psychologiciil analysis which has been made of the a(5t of 
reading, which seems to bring out the fact (piite convincingly 
that mental apprehension is always ahead of the actually sensed 
word. 

Tliere is also another familiar experience which apjiears tn 
me to throw considerable light on the nature of the diirttion 
of the moment. Fveryonc has probably at .some P’me had the 
experience of being awakened from sleep by some seiKse-excitation, 
such as a knock at the chamber door, a word spoken into the 
ear, or a touch on some part of the bojfy, and expiniencing this 
sense-excitation as the conclu.sion of a long, intricate ami 
complex dream. Unliiss we are to su]»j>o.se in such cases a 
iniraclc of coincidence, we know for certain that the sense- 
stimulus was the occasion of the <lream ol wliieli it seemctl to 
form the natural climax. Does not this show that a lonu- 
encluririg psychical exi)erieiice can take place iliiring what in 
normal waking life we call a moment, and also that thi.s (Uiratioii 
can apprnir to the mind as preceding tla‘ event which we afte»- 
wards know has occasioned it ? The least such facts show is 
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that we can have no more j^round for excluding future instants 
from the moment of experience than we have for excluding past. 

1 will now try and ]iresent the problem of tlie duration of 
the nioinent ol (;xi)erience in complete dialectical form. The 
concept of duration has formal diversity or difference witliin it. 
This ditlereiice consists of two elements, past and future, each 
of wliicih in the abstract and a])art from the unity of tlie whole 
concept is a i)ure negation. The past is not, tlie future is not, 
and all that is not past is future, and all tliat is not future is 
past, there is no present. The concrete concept in which these 
contradictory elements are synthesised is the moment of 
experi(Mice. The formal problem therefore may be solved in 
the manner of the Hegelian logic. We have a dialectical triad 
exactly fulfilling the conditions of Hegel’s first concrete 
category, in which be(n>ming is the synthesis of V»eing and 
nothing. Let us give it the full Hegelian form. The thesis is 
the duration wt* afiirm to he present. The antithesis is the 
]»ast and future <»f which all ihiration entirely c« insists, and both 
are opposite and cont ratlictory to the idea of present. The 
syntliesis is experience, every moment of which holds together 
the ab.^aract contradictions of thesis ami antithesis in a concept 
which is cmicrele, universal ami real. But this is ruily a tirat 
degree of reality. Tl;e moment of experience implies more than 
hare iini<in of the abNlracl contradictions, past and future, in a 
duration span. It implies a higlier concept, that is the coneept 
of a higher degree of reality, in which past, and fulnre are not 
independent elements, lield together by the external relation of 
the apjmdieiiding cr»iiscioiisiiess. This higher degree of i*eality 
we find in the conci»])t of aciivitv. The moment of experience 
is the moment of conseiuus activity. In the concept of activity, 
past nresent ami future are a systematic unity, essential 
elements of an organic whole. The idenicnts are (»rganieally 
present in the whole, that is, the past is not merely past, it is 
contained in the pr<‘sent, and t.h»' futiniMs not merely future, it 
IS being fashioned in the [iresmit. Tast ami future are tlierefore 
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in the concept of activity no longer abstract contradictions, but 
essential to the unity of tlie concept, llefore I attempt to point 
out the further implications of tlie concept of activity T will 
consider llic second problem I indicated, that which concerns 
the quality or matter of the moment of experience, as distinct 
from its quantity or form. 

TV. Thv. Qmilittf of Kqurinice in the Moinait of Kiperirnct:. 

The moment of expeiience is one (if a series of moments. 
We distinguish it from the p?ist moment we i*emembcr and from 
the future moments we imagine. So viewed, it appears t(» us to 
endure so short a time that we find it practically impossible to 
realise that it is, before it has already passed into the series of 
moments whicli can only be remembered. Vet the fact is that 
as experience the moment is continuous, it is only from the 
.stand]ioint of its content that it is for over ceasing and lor ever 
being renewed. The ohjecjtive mark of the moment of exp(MTeiice 
is therefore tlie special natui*e of the content. It is only in the 
moment of experience we have the kind of knowledge we call 
sensation. Every one recognisi^s it and knows that it is 
diflerent from every other kind of knowh?dge whatever. All 
knowledge is for the subject of experience within tlie iiioment 
of experience, even tlie kinds of kiiowlcilge we call i emory and 
imagination, hut the olijects to wliich mi^na^ry and imagination 
or fantasy refer are imh witliin the nionicntof experience as liie 
objects of sensation are. The ohj(*ct present to tin* iiiiiiu in 
sensation is tliereforc named by some philoso])h(u*s the sense- 
datum, and the moment of cxpcndence is defined by tlieni as 
that portion of time during which thi^ ohjects of knowledges ai(‘ 
sense-data. Let me ([uotc Mr. Iiussell’s delinithni ’’ (»f tlie 
“specious present” in the article to which I referred above. 
“ The ‘ specious present ’ of a momentary totiil experien(!c is tlie 
period of time within wliich an object must lie in order to he a 
sense-datum in that experience.” 

The orohlem then is this: Are sense-data objects in their 
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own right, objects whicli stand to the iiiind in a relation of 
direct acquaintance, and is it these objects which give to the 
moment of experience its privilege ? Or, is it the nature of 
conscious activity, the nature of the mental grasp or appre- 
hension of reality, in a word, the natui*e of life, which gives to 
tlic moment of experience! its special character of uiiiiiediated 
reality ? According to <nie view sense-data are certsiin definite 
<»l)jects which at a certain iiiomcnt are or may be present to a mind, 
and the nioiiient w’e call now, or the KjKJcious present, is distin- 
guished from otlu!!- moments before and after, by the fact that 
it is the only moment in which sense-data are so present. We 
need not object tliat the moments are described in spatial 
terms, tb(?re is no f)thor way of expressing the meaning, for in 
this view sense-data are not events which occur, hut olijocts 
which appear. Tlie op[)nsite view is that sense-data have no 
iiule[)eudeiil status: they cannot he treated as a class of entities 
s(*parahh! or distinguishable from the moment of exi)erience as 
its contents. 

TajI us he clear, too, as to what the pri»blem is not. It is not 
the (piestioii of the real existence of jihysical objects, nor is it 
the (piesthni of the validity of the inference from yilieuomeiia In 
a cause of jdienonieiia. It is not, that is to say, the question of 
the imlejuuideiit existence <»f tlie objects or material things 
which iihysieal science is su]i]iosod to assume, luu* is it the 
question whether the fact of sensations involves the eoncei)t of 
an independent cause of sensations. Sensation so far as we are 
conceined is ultimate fai-t, it suppj^ses a sensing mind and a 
seiis(‘«l object, these are ]»aiT of its notion but it dues not 
necessarily suj»pose that either mind or ohjeel are anytliiiig at 
all outside or independent of the sensation. 

The distinction of the mind from its objects is. however, held 
by many ]ihiloso]ihers to imply and even to establish an 
essential and fundamental dillcrence between two classes of 
entities, the mental ami the non -mental. It is a widely 
accejited principle and is often tri ated as a kind of postulate or 
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axiom of jiliilosophy laying down the conditions on which 
subsequent analysis must proceed. I do not accc])t it. I do 
not regard the distinction mental and non-mental ns an ultimate 
distinction nor indeed as a true philosophical distinction at all. 
It is a convenient and necessary distinction in physical science 
and in psychology but it has no place in a metaphysical tlieory. 
To admit it as a fundamental distinction of philoso])hy or to be 
satisfied with it as a final result of philosophical analysis 
seems to me equivalent to declcaring the impossibility of a 
iiietaphysic of experience. The argument on which this doctrine 
from which I dissent is grounded, as I understand it, is as 
follows. Knowledge is a relation. The knowing relation 
implies subject knowing and object known. Therefore in the 
very aflirmation of knowledge is involyeil a distinction of act 
and content; on the one hand we have the act of sensing, 
perceiving or conceiving, on the oth(*r that which is scuscmI, 
perceived or conceived. The sensing, j>crceiving and roneciving 
are then classed together and named mental, and the sense- 
datum, the percept and the concept are classed tugcllsm* and 
named non-mental. It is then argued that the mental class 
might bo sujqiosed absent from tir removed from the world 
altogotber, which woulil still be a world — at hsist, the. non- 
incntal class would subsist unaflecUjd as regards rca^'ty, though, 
in the absence of knowing relati«»ns, unknown. This a]»jjears to 
me to be the argument on wliich most modern realist theories 
rejiose. The non-mental is nanieil 2»bysieal and what llcrkeley 
called the ]»crce])ti()ns of the mind are now declared to be the 
physical elements out of which the universe is constructed, and 
we are left wondering why the new realisms are so like the old 
idealisms. I do not know that anyone has yet arguiMl the 
converse, though it would seem to follow, namely, that the non- ' 
mental class might be supposed absent or removed from the 
world, leaving the mental class subsisting nnailected, a w«>rld of 
acts of knowing with notliing to be known. I dissent from tli*‘ 
view altr ''ether. For me the fundamental distinction implied 
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ill knowledge is the distinction between life and consciousness. 
The ultimate concc])t of reality in niy view is the concept of 
life. I f this can be established no one can then deny that a 
nietaphysic of experience may lie possible, for in the monient of 
experience, life and consciousness are one. 

TiCt us then consider the iiuality of the moment of experi- 
ence, sensation. If we analyse sensation into act of sensing, 
sense-datura, and relation of acquaintance ; or, into subject-mind, 
object-datum, and knowing-relation ; or, in any way which enables 
us to treat the sense-datum as constant and the relation as 
variable, we have a i)syehological difhculty which it is impos- 
sible to ignore. Tliis is that tlie variety and multiplicity of 
sense-data, and their quality or clumicter in the moment of 
experience, are not <lue only to tlie variety, multiplicity, and 
character of the sense-excitations, and the multii»Ucity is not 
only due to the amount of clock-time the moment covers ; 
there is a qualitative ami quantitative dillerence in sensations 
themselves dopemling on the nature, organisation, situation, 
and special function of the sense organs. To the ordinary view 
this offers no dilficnlly, hut on the other hand serves to explain 
many facts. AVe clfissify sensations by their source in the 
different sense-organs before we classify them by what we may 
call their ajiport. Hut the appurt is everything, is fixed and 
absolute, if the sense-datum is coiistiiiit, and imlependenl of 
the act of sensing. 

There is a still greater difficulty for the view that sense- 
data are constant, in tlie fact of attention. The mind can l>e 
attentive or inattentive to its sensations in any degree. 1 may 
listen to what someone is saying, my eyes the while fixed on 
liis gesture and action, and he wholly inattentive to what 
1 am seeing and attentive only to what I am hearing, or wholly 
inattentive to wlial I am hearing while attentive to what 
1 am seeing, or 1 may be actively attentive to both at once. 
In fact I can turn iiiy attention off and on, I can concentrate 
it on one minute sensation or expand it to take in the whole 
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range of iny senses at once, and all within the moment of 
experience. How am I to express all this if I take the stand- 
point of ol)jectivc sense-data to which the relation of tlie mind 
is acquaintance ? A scii.«ie-datum can admit no difference of 
degree, nor yet can the relation of acqucainttance. Hut attention 
introduces an infinity of degrees in my actual sense-data. 
The difference between attention and inattention will, on the 
view I am considering, have to be explained away as an 
illusion or subjective ap]jearance, for the difference apparently 
due to attention must be an actual difference of sense-data 
themselves. 

This leads me to my chief criticism of the sense-vlata theory, 
I mean the theory that a sense-datiini is constant. If we 
adopt it we cannot posr^ihly explain tlu? perception of ('haiigc. 
and we must suppose that what we perceive and call change is 
not what we conceive changt* to he but an illusion produced in 
us by the succession of sense-data. What we siii)pose to he 
change must really ho the simultaneous sensing of sense-data 
whieli are themselves successive. And there is another fad 
which we cannot explain on this theory, the special privilege 
which attaches to tlie moment of expericiict*. Tliis momeiii 
stainls out in our lives not only as jx^ssessing spei'ial and 
overwlieliniiig iiiiportaiiee to oursidvcs hecausi* in l we art' 
acquainted with the objects wliich out of that ndalion we can 
only desiTibe, hut because into that inonieiil is crowdetl tl»e 
whole of reality. Outside that moiiieiil there is only what diti 
exist or will exist, nothing that «locs exist. 

Tliesc two facts, that in Hit* nioiiieiiL of (*xjic lit *1100 we 
perceive change, aiul that into this moment of c.xpericnce in 
some way not only our own reality as miinis knowing hut the 
reality of things known is gathered, demaiul «if huinaii thought 
that it should seek to tliscover their metaphysical ground. 
They present to us a proldmii which can only hc^ stdved by the 
method of philosophy. This method is the analysis of the 
concept if) disctiver its imiilications, then to follow those 
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implicatioiia into the system which gives us their reality in a 
liigher degree. 

Wc have seen tliat in the concept of activity the contra- 
dictions to wliicli the duration of a present nioiiient give rise 
are overcome in a systematic unity. Activity implies that past 
anil future arc together in organised union in the present. 
The niomeiit of experience is the moment of activity. Tlie 
concept of activity implies change. Change is not mere 
succession, the alternation of existence and non-existence, it 
is hecoiiiiiig, the becoming actual of wliat was potential. 
Oliange implies continuity. The new creation which con- 
stitutes it is the new form or order which the old undergoes. 
“ The old order changeth, giving place to 1 lie new.” Where there 
is real change, existence, and non-existenee have no place as 
categoriiis of reality. The categories of change are making, 
acting, doing, opposed to which are made, acletl, done. If 
reality be change, reality (cannot cease to l»e, cannot give place 
to nought. Tlic absolute exjnession of it is “making itself.” 
Past and future an? tlierefure no longer the distinction of what 
is not from what is. 

AVe havi» an illustration, we might even say an exact 
application, of iliis metaphysical doclrinc in the scicntilic 
concept of energy. Knergy is in moilern scientific theory the 
ultimate conceja of reality, and the law of its conservation is 
not a description of i'aels nor is it the foiaiulalion of a 
jirol lability liased on the observation of invariable sequence. 
So far as omjiirical facts are coneerned, they are diverse, 
disconnected, independent of one aiioilier. AVe can classify 
them more or less eoiiYenleiilly : group theiii into the phe- 
nomena of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc.; we can 
even, liy observing sequeneos, jnedict them with more or less 
conlideiico; Imt all that experience warrants us in saying is 
that they are or that they are not. Physical science has 
replaced this idea of exislence and non-existence with the 
concept of a reality wliich cannot not-exist, and which 
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preserves its identity tliroiighont coiiii>lete cliange of its form 
or order. Wlieii energy completes its cycle of change it does 
not cease to exist, it kinetic to the latent 

order. It may be said that this concept of conservation is not 
a fact but only a convenient generalisation. It is a generalisa- 
tion, however, implied in the very possibility of physical 
science, and which cannot be even called in doubt without 
destroying the basis of scientilic explanation. 

Strict empiricism would in tact as eflectually destroy ])hysical 
science as it destroys philosophy. Observation of fact which 
abjures implication is sterile. So in philosophy, if we be content 
to conceive reality as a i);uiorama or moving processi(ni and the 
mind as a si)CCtator conttMiiplating the ])assing show, then the 
moment of experioiKJo has no intrinsic, privilege : its ap]»arent 
privilege is due to the fact that it liappens to be the moment at 
which we are sxwjctatovs, ami our sense-data are what hax>pens 
to be oflered to us at that moment. Ihit conceive reality as 
elisnge and one muineut is at <»nce raised to the privilege of 
aclualily with resi3ecl to (jvery oibcr moiiieiit. 

The concept of cliange aj)j)eai*s to im*, lliereforc, to be of 
cii]jital imiiortancc in 2 »bilosophy. Ff cliange 1 k» original, that is 
to say, if cliange be tlie iiecjcssary logical antecedmit of things, 
and if tixily in every form be ilie work of the mind, ml if it be 
this original cliange which we j»erceive in thi.‘ moment of experi- 
ence, then both the nature and the form of thal- moment are 
made manifest. The moment of expm’ience is the momeiii of 
activity, activity is the moment of change, c’liaiigi* is tlie (‘on- 
tinuity of the past in present crisation. ( ’haiigi? is not succession 
hut self-making. The apprtdiension of eliangi* in a moment of 
consciousness iini»lics therefore the holding together in that 
moment past and inesent, and past as iiresciit, an activity of 
self-making or creation. This is the coiice])t of life. 

And this is the highest concfcpt we can reacli, for in tlic 
concept of life we grasj) intellectually the reality we know 
intuitive' V. In the moment of exxiericnce wc live as well a-» 
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know, and we know in living the very reality we objectify in 
knowing. The whole process of living thought, as distinct from 
the life itself, is the making explicit, the expressing in the 
concept what is implicit in the intuition. But as intuition life 
is all-inclusive, whereas tlio moment of experience is essentially 
exclusive. It is an infinitesimal fraction even of our individual 
life, whatever he its relation to universal life. The moment of 
experience is the concentration of consciousness on a small and 
i]uitc disproportionate part of the full reality of the indiviclual 
life of the conscious experieiit. What is the principle of this 
concentration of consciousness on a fraction of the whohj, or of 
this contraction of all reality into a moment ^ The moment of 
experience is, in an expressive phrase wo owe to M. l>ergsf>n, the 
momcMit of “attention lo life.” 

The momont of experieiu’C is for us a moment ()f conscious- 
ness. When we speak of our conscious moments we distinguish 
consciousness from life, and consciousness then appears to us as 
a form of vital activity, a jdienonienon which supervenes on life 
itself. The moment of consciousness is not a moment of life, 
that is to say, life is not a multiplicity of moments j>r compostMl 
of momeniary elements, s«)me conscious, some not. An 
infinitely small ])ortion of the individual life comes within 
the moment of consciousness wlnm compared with thi^ iluration 
of memory and tli(» exlen.sion of sense |»erception. In the 
activity of atlentioii consciousness moves over a wide range of 
]»ast and pro'sent, liglitiiig up in its brief duration some 
selection from the inemones t»f past experience, some selection 
from present sense expj'rience. Life is itself infinitely wider 
than consciousness, and ihi; nioiuent. of consciousness is not the 
moment of life hut the nionientary etuisc.iousness of life. 

If then we recognise that consciousness has supervened on 
life, and ask ourselves what is its nature and its relation to 
vital activity, twi» views are possiltle. We may suppose that 
conacioiisnoss is just awarCiiess, and that the life which has 
acquired it has thereby eudowcil itself witli a power of 
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contemplating and representing itself and its environment. In 
that case the momentaiy chcaractcr of consciousness will he 
altogether mysterious, a fact to be accei)tcd but impossible 
to understand. On the other hand, we may see in its 
momentaiy character its true significaiiee. Consciousness is 
momentaiy because it arises at tlie call of a certain kind of 
activity. It is as it were a light shed on the focus or centre of 
activity to serve the action going forward. The terms we 
have to employ — light, focus, centre, etc., are of necessity 
metaphorical. Consciousness is the unique experience we 
know as awareness. There is nothing contradictory in 
supposing that our wliolc life with its continuous past, its 
full ])rescnt, and its prospective range and activity might lie 
through ainl through conscious, an awareness not coiicenlrated 
into a moment, but such consciousness would not serve the 
mode of activity for which our whole organissalion seems 
contrived. I'liis organised activity requires that all whicli 
<loes not interest the jjarticular action wt* an^ engaged on shall 
be shut out from our consciousness in order that attention ut 
the centre may have full illumination. Iiiolugy confirms this. 
Tt shows us, throughout the wlude range of life, species 
organised fur characteristic action within a definite zone or 
spliere of activity. Kverv living creature is fixed in a attitude 
of attention to life, an attitude hending it forward to the actiiai 
which is forming before it, clo.sing beliiinl it, ami shutting out 
from its consciousness whatever is not calculated t«» serve or 
to con tribute to tlie cfliciciicv of its sja^cial activity. To the 
extent that its action is clio.sen and free the life must hccnine 
conscious, and the imsle of this conseiousness determines the 
range of its freedom, ami the form or nmde of the activity 
conditions the objective order of reality in Llu^ experience. 

Wo are aide then to deduce the monieiitaiy character of 
consciousness from the nature of life. Kill on the other hfiiid 
our whole knowledge of life rests ultimately on our cx])erionce 
in the 'n* iient of consciousness. It is only, therefore, by the 
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implication of the concept of a moment, itself an actual 
experience, that wo reach the concept of a reality wider and 
more fundamental than the moment, yet identical with it. 
This reality is life. It is the pliilosophic concejit of an original 
activity, not conditioned by the moments of experience, which 
are the form in which it comes to consciousness, noi* by the 
content of those moments, that is, by sense-data which are the 
objective aspect of the experience, but itstilf conditioning the 
order of experience and the content of experience by the mode 
of its own activity. We reach the concept by the same process 
which led Kant to atlirm the reality of the thing-in-itself, but 
unlike the concept of Kant it is not a reality by its very defini- 
tion unknowable, on the contrary it is known by acqiiaintaiici? 
and its form is not arbitrary but doducetl from its nature. 

There is an alternative. Many philosophers hold, and they 
may be right, that what is implied in the moment of ex]>ericnce 
is not an original activity creating an objective order, but the 
independent reality of an objective order. The moment of 
experience in this view brings the mind into direct redation 
with the real continuity of a siuitial and temporal order ami 
with an arrangement physical elements within that order. 
Tills seems to agree with pre-pliilnsiqdilc common sense. It is 
well, therefore, to follow out the logical consequences of such a 
theory. 

In order to appreciate this alu?rnative theoi} let us briefly 
recall the fact. We all aeknowlcdge that normal exj»erience 
consists of a ] 'resent moment which endures for a period 
variously estimated to occupy from 3 to 12 secoiuls of the time 
we measure by uiir clocks. Within that moment we discriminate 
spatial extension and tem\»oral duration. There is a limit to 
the discrimination, and many laboratory experiments havci been 
devised for the purpose of detm’miniiig it. It is saiil, for 
instiuice, that fur the visual seiists the e.xtreme diserimiiiatioii 
is an interval of 1/500 of a second. The character or quality 
of the moment of experience is sensation. It is only in that 
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moment that we have sensation, tlioiigh we may liavc in it 
combined with present sensation niemory-iinages of past or of 
anticipated sensations. The whole content of that moment Is 
distinguished as present ex|)erience from what is past and 
future, yet within it, though all content is present, thei-e is a 
distinction of before and after. This in general terms is the 
scientific and jisychological description of the fact we name the 
moment of experience. AVliat, then, is the problem ? 'Flie 
problem is the nature of the unity of the moment and of 
tlie continuity of the elements we discriminate within it. If 
tlic reality lie the three to twelve seconds of mathematically 
measured instants and the definite number of sense-data this 
period covers, then the moment of experience is nothing more 
than the limit of the mind’s span of- an objective succession. 
The continuity of that moment will be the mathematical 
continuity of points in a line and instants in a succession. 
The ooiitinuity of an extension in mathematics means that 
between any two points another can be found, so that there is 
never a next point to any jioint, and similarly llio eontiiinity 
of a duration means that there is never a next instant to any 
instant, but that lietween any two instants another can l)c 
found. Wliat, tlieii, is the logical conseiiuence of adopting 
this view? It is that there can be no numer: al identity 
between the moiiieiits the series or succession of whieii 
corresponds witli oiir Jives. Mr. Kussell has sl»>wn, it scviiis 
to me very convincingly, that this conclusion follows, aim he 
boldly accepts it. “The real man, I htdieve, however the 
police may swear to Jiis identity, is really a series of 
momentary men, eacli ilillereiit one from the olluu-, and Imund 
together not by a numerical identity, hut by continuity aii.l 
certain intrinsic causal laws. And what ajiplies t«) men 
applies equally to tables and cliaim, the siin, moon, and 
stars.”* 


* Aitidf III J/o/oW, .July, 
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This then is the position to which tlie alternative theory 
leads. It may be true. It was, 1 suppose, practically th(j 
position of Descartes, of Malebranche and of Berkeley, and it 
dill not dismay them, but then they could fall back on the 
philosophical concept of a deity. Each perishing instant called 
forth in their view a new act of creation by (lod. But there is 
no place in present-day philosophy for such a concept. It is 
not on this account that T reject it, but because mathematical 
continuity and scientiiic causality seem to me wholly insuliicient 
factors to account for the living activity I am directly conscious 
of in the moment of experience. 
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II.— OX TKOGRESS TX PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH. 

]hj A'iscouxt Haldank. 

It is with liesitation that 1 address a Society that contains 
many who are devotinjf their whole time and attention to tluj 
study of Philosophy. My hesitation is the j^reater hecaiise 
Philosn])hy is becomiii'' more and. more i^xaclinj^ in her 
demands on those who are her votiiries. In all l>raneh<.*s ut‘ 
science it is the same, and specialism is the order (»f the flay. 
All I can say is that hardly a week has passeil diirin;^ many 
years of a busy life in which I have inft sac'riticcil at her 
altar. And if I feel tliat I remain an outsider, I havt; 
sought for an outsiders n[iportunity f»f seeing the i^ann^ as 
a wlifjle. 

I am ^oinj^ to try to make an ajiprcciation, meant: not to b«^ 
wholly one-sided, of tlie situation as it is at j»r sent in the 
battle of the philosophical creeds. Tliero have heeii many 
affairs of outposts, but now it seems t(» me that the iwo niain 
forces arc coining into real contact. A decision may he a lone 
way off, but we can already, as it seems to me, tliscerii 
indications of new ami •^reat movements. Philosopliy lookofl 
for a time as if it were at a standstill, but I think that this 
phase is so rapidly passing away that we may safely assert 
that notable progress is now Injiiig made, and that new 
pffsitioiis are being steadily occupied by both sides. Tlie 
struggle is, of course, between Realism ami Idealism. Ihit 
both of these names, as I shall have to point out, have cliaiigd 
their iii *aiiing, and are to-<lay uncertain in their significance. 
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To my mind tlie moat atriking feature of tlio situation is 
the extraordinary advance made by what is called the New 
IJealism. One cannot open a j)hiloso])hical journal without 
being impressed by the energy and knowledge of the adherents 
of this new movement, and by the fre^shness of its methods. 
The Xew licalism appears in various forms. The well known 
volume of the six American writers presents it in much detail, 
and carries the method into regions wliich liave hiilierlo not 
been niiich attempted, sucli as biology. Mr. Ihissell, wlio lias 
made for himself a gn^at reputation as a logician and mathe- 
matician in one, procecMls, 1 think, with more reserve. But 
then he tends to concern himself largely with results attained 
by new nielhods in mathematics. Professor Ahixaiider, on the 
otliLM’ hand, stacks llu; very centre of things, ami he writes 
without r<‘straint, and with an obvious desire to be sympathetic 
to views of an older and ditlerent kind. There are other 
thinkers of much aliility wli<» represent dilferent shades of 
o]M‘nion, hut I refer to those 1 have mentioned ]»ecause it 
apjHJars to me that in what they have written one finds 
sutlieiently iustnietive statements about tlii< new point of 
deijartui-e. 

Now this new ]u»int: of de]>annre not only cannot l>e 
ignored by anyone wImj is really interested in the study of 
j)hiloso])hy as it is to-ilav,bnt siicli a i»ersun cannot he regar»led 
as a serious siudeiii if lie does not try tu mast fr it. to 

my mind it ]U‘es!*nt.s the enmmeneement i>f one of those 
advances in ]diilos«»phical thouglit wliich. whether their resnlrs 
arc peinianeiit or in»t, heymid question leave things further on 
than they fouml them. It is a trite hut true saying that 
philosophy has usually made progress by setting up a negative 
and then incorporating it. On this occasion there is no doubt 
about the negative. The i»hl doctrine that philosophy must 
begin with the examination of knowledge because it is through 
the medium of knowledge that we attain to reality, a doctrine 
really as old as 1 )escartes, Is on ^is trial. The New Realism 


c 
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denies tliat doctrine in. rnnine. It wages war wit'li rejji’esenta- 
tioiiisin ill every form. It distinguishes shaqily the object of 
a mental act from the act itself. In the ])n])er on ** Sensations 
and Images,” read before this Society by Mr. Alexander in tlie 
Session of 1909-10, a pfi])er which should be considered along 
with his “ Basis of Eealisni,” lie describes tlie fundanieiital 
method of the New Jiealism as he conceives it. It is to 
excliidi? philosophical presnpi>ositions, and to state.* what is 
actually present in a given ex}»erience, so far, of course, as that 
experience has characters of metaphysical signilicanee. Wlial 
the method discloses is, according to him, that tlu^ object we 
experience is not only real hut complete, apart from the work 
of the mind in appreliendiiig it. lie re])r()aclies Idealism fm- 
confounding the mental act of perceiving with what is 
perceived. In the Aineric.an treatise on the AV//* li-ff/lisw, 
Mr. Montagu, in a chajjter on the “ liealistic Theory of Trntli 
and Krror,” puts the same case concisely. The argument fur 
Idealism, he says, may he stated as a syllogism : — 

“Ideas are iiicapalilo of f.*xisting apart from a miiul. 
Physical objects in so far as they are pcr(*<‘ived or known at 
all are certainly ideas. All ]»hysical ohjeels arc tlierefoiv, 
incapable of existing apart from a mind.” 

And he goes on to charge thi.s syllogism wiLli involving ila- 
fallacy of an uiidislrihuted middle, in so far as the? middle U'liu 
“idea” is used in tluj major ]iremise. to denote the act ur 
process of jicrceiving, while in the minor jiremisc? it is used lo 
denote the object of that act, />., the thing or content that is 
perceived. Now tlie point which ]Mr. Moiilagn makes agairi>r 
what he calls this lierkeleian fallacy is fundamental with tli-* 
schoid of New Itealism. Its general theory is that |K*re< i»l?* 
are non-mental realities, and that the only mental rr*ality i«ii 
act, the act of porceiviiig. The foundation of the n'lation "t 
perceiving and pen^eiveil is that which nndevlies the wlf^k 
Ui/v *se, the general relation of togetherness in a real 
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aud lime, find on this fonndatioii consciousness arises and is 
built ^ (luite sure tliat Mr. Kussell goes as far as 

this without some reservatifuis. He seems in his hook on 
Otir KiiovMfjf'’ of on Exicnuil World sometimes to go very 
iKNir to assigning tlie reality of si?condary (qualities to tlio mind. 
lUit Mr. Alexander find the American writers draw no sucli 
line, as I understfind llie argument. For tlunn, the entirely of 
the ohjec.l of perception, whfilever it may he, is cfxternal to and 
independent of the iH3rceiving mind. AVhal is important in 
the iicl of i»erception is simply a conation, resulting in the 
direction of the mind to the ohject it knows. For on sucli an 
act of directhnj, and on the cfi]>acity of the mind to select and 
take in perceptions passively and as through windows, depends 
the extent of tlie held of the ohji'Ct world pen?eived. IVrcep- 
tion is only a ]iarlieuhir esfse of tls* much more general 
coinpresenci* of ohj(*ets in th(5 real spaci‘ and time which 
wholly inde|»endent of it, and in which all that is real (‘xists. 
Where there is ctmsciousness it is fin element sui»erindiured on 
this (Miiiipri^sence, and tllc^ saiin* thing is true of L*onei*pli«ni ami 
of ahstract thought ahout things. They are in no sense 
foundational, hut are mi*n‘ relations su]H‘rinipostsl on that of 
eom|H'esenee in sjiace and lime. In inemmy we liave this 
same jhienomeiioii, alllmiigh, as Mr. Alexander ])oiiiis out, time 
has to he regJirde»l dill'ore.iitly from .s]ijii:*e, and tin.* word “com- 
jaesence” lifts to he given a wider signiticanee. 

Thus [»eree])tions are oxlernal realities, in so far as they 
signify wlnit is in f;iet f utside nf and external to the mind, wlnle 
consciousness itself jipjHMrs t'» signify no imue ihfin a eertfiin 
fictivity of a siioeifil kind •leveloped ]»y the nervous centres of 
the brain. What is ipiile clear from the sLand]ioint of this 
floctrine is that we ean no longer assume the eoneossion, as 
Berkeley and I[unie did. c»f the existence (»f fin intermediate 
and a purely menial ohji'ot c*alled a presenifitioii. or attempt to 
make anything of the kiml l!ie uasis from which exi.steiice is 
inferred. Existence outside tlie iiereeiving mind is known 

i; 12 
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directly, not indirectly, and existence goes on whether or not 
there are windows in the mind to let us become aware of it. 

Now, although it is emphatically put by the New Eealists, 
this conception is by no moans new in principle. Thomas Reid 
had not their knowledge of modern mathematics and science. 
Rut he took a point of view which closely resembles their main 
point. Speaking of Hume, for whose insight he had a profound 
respect, he says this : — 

“ For my own satisfaction I entered into a serious examina- 
tion of the j)rinciples upon which tin's sceptical system is built; 
and was not a little surprised to find tliat it leans with its whole 
weight upon a hypothesis which is ancient indeed, and hath 
been very generally received by phiLosophers, but of whicdi I 
could find no solid proof. The hypothesis T mean is tliat nothing 
is perceived but what is in tiio mind which periM-ives it — that 
we do not really perceive things that arc external, but only 
certain images and pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, 
which are called ‘impressions* and ‘ideas* .... I thought it 
uiireasonablo, upcjii the autlmrity of philosopliers, to admit an 
hyi)othesis which, in my ojiinion, overturns all philosophy, all 
religion, and virtue, and all common sense; .... and 1 
rosrdved to cmiuire into this subject anew witln it regard to 
any hypothesis.*’* 

And again, in a letter written towards the end of Reid’s life 
to J)r. Gregory, the former says: — 

“ The merit of what you are pleasiMl to call my philosophy 
lies, 1 think, chiefly in having called in «[uestion the common 
theory of ideas, or images of things in the mind, being the only 
objects of tlionght — a theory founded on natural jiriyudice, and 
so universally received as to be interwoven with the structure 
of language. The discovery was the birth of time, not of genius : 


* Reid’s Works (Rl. Haiiiiltou), ]>. 90. 
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and Berkeley and Hunio did more to brin;,' it to light than tlie 
man who hit upon it/** 

liiiid seems to ino to be an underestimated thinker. His 
claim that “ common sense ” was his guiding princi})lc has mis- 
led the public. He meant by the expression “ common sense/* 
as he tells us, not nntliinking prejudice, but what he believed 
in and names “ as tlie first degi-ee of reason,** and as having for its 
object to judge of things self-evident. And lie contrasts it with 
reasoning, or the "second degree of reason,** which draws con- 
clusions that are not self-evident judgments of tlie common 
seiise.**f 1 cannot hut feel that this Aberdeen Professor of a 
hundred and lifty years ago would have found himself in con- 
genial comt»any could he have heard the ineta])hysical criticisms 
in the jiapers read before this Society by the Xew liealists of 
tlie twentieth century. 

But it is not merely Ueid who is akin to them. In his 
admirable boc»k on 7V/?7o.so^)A// o/‘ Clnrnf/e, Dr. 'Wildon Carr 
has broiiglit out the striking aflinity l>etwcen tlicir teaching on 
the point in (]uestion and that of Bergson. It is true tliat they 
and Bergson have arrived at their results by very difl'erent paths, 
But Bergson, just as niueh as Mr. Alexander or Mr. Eussell, 
while lie in.sists that all physical reality can be juesented to the 
mind only in the form of sense pereeiition, also insists that the 
“ image,’* as he calls it in liis book on Mattrr avd is 

not something detacdied from the thing, or that im»rely represents 
it, but is the oiijeet or thing itself. So far from adding anylliing 
to tlie reality which was not there betbre, perception excludes 
something from this full reality. Tlie body, Berg.son holds, is 
so organised as to have for one of its lu’imary functions the 
selection of inihienees, coming tou'^ from externality, which the 
mind receives. The principle of the si*lection is that those 
influences which do not reflect eventual actions of the body jiass 


* Ihid,^ 1>. SS. 
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on, while those that coiiceni its activity are reflected and come 
to consciousness. And consciousness j^ives us the possiliility of 
choice, ill the action of the brain and of the organism which it 
directs. What is conscious is, however, the mind, the essential 
character of which is for TJergson continuity of duration. The 
content of the mind is accordingly memory, which is constantly 
storing up percei)tious. Commenting on this floctrine, Dr. ( !arr 
rcmimls u.s that for Tiorgson perception exists only at that ])oint 
where action is in progress, whei*o the past is hecoming tin* 
futurp, and the future is hecoming the i>a8t. Around this ]K)iiil 
pure percc])tion exists as the consciousm^ss of the actions of 
external olijects or images, conflicting with the activity, or 
being utilisejl by the activity, i»f a mind which is a (roiitinuity 
of this past in a living present activity. ■ There is no such thing 
as a jaire perception. It is but an element in that living action 
which as it makes itself hecomesmemorv, and adds contiinnmsly 
to the richness of the individual experience. There is no 
priority r^f perception ovei- memory. 

Bergson takes us yet further. It follows from his doc’rini* 
of selection that the division lines lH*twecii objects which we 
identify in ]ierccptiou arc n^illy flue to the .sOectimi whicii fair 
mind and bofly exercise tai reality. There ;iri» im things, Imt 
only actions ; things are our eventual actunis; — 

“ It i.s the jilan of finr eventual actions tlial is m iu bacK i 
our eyes as though by a iiiiiT<»r, when we see the surfacf^s a» d 
edge.s of thing.s.” 

The liraiii is not tin* organ of thinking, iic»r tin* firgan fif 
consciousness, but it is tin* organ wliieh enables of/n.-'cifinsness, 
feeling, ainl thought to Ijeeonie f»perative — to beconn* capable 
ol action and to insert theiuselvf*s in the realit v of life. The life 
of the mind is its eoncent ration in present aclifui ; the material 
motor mechanisni by wbicli actifiii is accomplislied is the bo«ly. 
and the contrivance by which the mind in.serts itself in aeiina 
is the 1 ’"i \ 
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Siicli is the view of Bergson and of liis Englisli disciple, 
I)r. (>\aiT. As further developed in tlieir hands it goes a long 
wiiy beyond wliat the New Ilealists admit or could admit. Just 
as they, who have arrived at their results independently, hold 
a principle resemhling that of Keid, so the teaidiing of Bergson 
Hoenis to me to bear an analogy to that of a much neglected 
l)hilosopher, Artliur Schopenhauer, liergson holds, quite 
logically, that as there are no things, but only acti*ins, it follows 
that the sui)posed ultimate reality of the sclieinatisation with 
which mathematics and physical seiemee alone deal must be 
rejected. The mode of our mental activity is intellectual, 
and the intellect scliematises so as to form for us a diagram 
against wliicli to ]u’eseiit the world as the sphere of our activity, 
and thus enable us to grasp it. Such a diagram is essential for 
action. But this sulumiatism and space ainl time with it are 
artilicial constructions in which reality though appreheiuled is 
distorted. They are tpiite dillerent, Bergson tells us, Irom the 
inovenieut and iluralion which are not tuily real but ilireetly 
revealed to us by the iiiluition of our ilirect experience. Life 
is an mder of reality Unit is original, matter is an «.»rder that is 
derived. The intellect is a mo«le of activity that materialises 
reality, is direeled on the inert, aiul is unlitlecl to comprehend 
the living. The living activity is creative, is action which 
makes itselt, and so tar as it dues so is free from external 
eansalion. Ami the hoily is one nf the instruiLcnts of this 
activity, an inslrument formed, created, adapted, by the living 
irajmlse, for action and I'oraetiiui only. In tlie conseiousnoss of 
our c)\vn life as iliiration we have direct ami imme«liate intuition 
of reality as original imivmiient or eliauge, and sense-data, 
(*■ prion judgments, ideas, the idemenis which go to the con- 
stitution of what we call experience, are originated by this 
luovement, and are intellectual stdieiualisatiiuis of it which hide 
the reality from us. In this [mint Bergson difl'ers fofo ca/o from 
the New liealists, who hold nnivi-rsals to belong to external 
lealily as entities which, aliliough lor sense pereeplion they do 
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not exist as separate and independent things, yet inlieie in the 
very eoustitution of the reality that is external to the mind and 
independent of it. 

I pass to Schopenhauer liiinself. But in referring to his 
anticipation in his doctrine of sonic features in that of Bergson 
I do so only in the same sense in which I referreil to lleid as 
anticipating the Xew Itealists. Schopenhaum* dieil more than 
half a ceutnry ago, ami llie problem which Bergsi>n set l.>efore 
himsidf has been dealt with by llie French idiilosuplier, not only 
witli a wealth of new scieiitific knowledge which has come into 
existence only since Schopenhauer’s time, hut in his own fasliion 
and, so far as I can si*e, witlioiit assistance from the work of the 
earlier tliiiikcr. Still it is worth while to look haekwards. 
For Schopenhauer was a man of real genius, with the ]»ower rif 
penetrating and anticipating which genius confers. He had 
been a close student of Kaiil, ami looked im liiinself as the 
latter’s true succ*\<sur. He considered that he h.ul no! only 
improved the doetiinc of the (.ategories, but had pul that of 
the Thiiig-iu-ilself, indisptmsable as Seliopeiiliaiiur llioiiglit it. to 
Kant’s system, on an intelligible buimlalum for the first time. 
The other development from Kant, llial which euliiiinale«l in 
Hegelianism, lieloalhed and despised. ITegel Jiiinsi lf he spoke 
of as an intellectual Caliban.” 

The foundation of his t»*aeliing that in the phenoineiial 
world we do not come into contact with ilie ultiiiuifi.'iy real 
The intellect constructs that jihemunenal world, acconling to •, 
“principle of sulhcieiit iva.-on,' wliich lie suhslitiites f-ir Kant’s 
arrangement of Categories, in the forms lif sjiace and li ne. So 
far he is not much removed from Kant. But soim*lliiiig that is 
not phenomenal i.s revealed to ns liy direct intuition, and this 
is a nwfs or striving of which we are directly conscious as 
underlying the action at least of oiir own bodies, and wliicli 
distinguishes tin? body, s:o far as direct expei icncr* is coiicc/ncil, 
from surrounding iiaturt?. This he calls W'ill. It 

neither in time nor determiiied hy motives, for these belong 
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only to its phenomenal manifestation. But it is the aetivity 
which underlies the whole Universe. We apprehend it dii-eclly 
in ourselves, hut not inlellectiially. The intellect only distorts 
its character. The analoj^y with Bergson is so far pretty close. 
It is not for Schopenhauer admissihle to say that the will has 
its seat in the brain. Kather does the whole body disclose 
itself as the e.\hihition of the will, although it is objectified, 
so far as perception is eoncerned, by the ruiictioiis of the brain. 
The reason of this is that the will, which expresses itstdf in 
every phenomenon in nature, even in vegetable and inorganic 
phenomena, appears in iiien and animals as a conscious will. 
The necessity of consciousness, explains Schopenhauer in 
Chapter 20 of the supplement to iho sei:ond book of his 
Worlil OH WIU and Idn(, is that in (lonsecpience <if the 
multifarious requirements of an organism the acts of its will 
niust he guiiled by motives, and not, as in lower grmles of 
existence, by mere sliniuli. Thus there is develo]K.Ml by the 
impulse of the will itself a cerebral orgaiiisalioii, so perfect in 
the esse of man that unity of eonseiousness arises in the furni 
of a theoretical ego, the sujiporler of the entirely of cmui- 
sciousness, in which it ]»reseuts itself as identical with the 
willing ego, whose men* runclioii of knowledge it really is. It 
llius becomes Kaul’.s synthetic unity of apperception “ upon 
which all ideas string themselves as on a string of ]u*arls, and 
on account of which the ‘ I think,’ as the thread of the string 
of pearls, must lie caimhle of acconipanyiiig all our ideas.” 
Tlie world thus becomes idea as well as will. 

Such is the main tliought of Schopenhaner, the “single 
tliouglit” of which he sjjciiks in his chief w»»rk as being 
reiterated throughout lliat work in diffenuil api>liealii>iis. It 
leads to a coneeptioii of I lie Univeiso as, on the one hand, a 
pheiiiiinenal construction by the intellect, and as, on the other, 
disclosing to intuition, mil only will as something of which we 
arc directly aware, hut diirerent stages or degrees in that 
Biiiverse in which the will manifests itself by giving rise to 
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forms which are not things subject to tlie principle of 
individuation, in accordance with which the intellect fashions 
phenomena in space and time, but arc rather universjils 
analogous to tlie Ideas of Plato. In Music ami the Arts in 
particular tlicse universals disclose themselves as stages in the 
self-realisiition (»f will. In this way they are analogous to 
what in a very different school of thought arc calleil degrees 
of reality and value. 

Scliopcnhaiier’s writings are full of acute criticism of the 
science of his time, directetl from the standpoint of his system. 
TIic scitMice is largely superseded, hut .1 do not think that W(* 
can even now neglect the criticism. It is work that stands hy 
itself. He has, indeed, no scluuil and no mganiseil following. 
The Universities of Gerniany held aloof, from him. Hut, like 
Piergson, he lailled up currenl thinking, and no man eould l»i* 
abreast of tlie time who bad not considered what Scliopenliaucr 
had to tell him. lly own feeling ahout ilu? system i>f Hiugson 
is much the same. 1 think we shall come to s(‘e that \\r <iwe 
an immense <lel)t to his invest igaiioiis. Like Sehopcnhaiier. he 
has taktfii intellectuaiisiii to jaeces. Aii«l he has dtme this s(j 
thoDMighly that T iloubt whetlim- a pundy intellectual doctrine 
is likely to he set up again, at all events in unr lime. Ihil 
when I look at the j»usitive and coii-ilnietive prim:* »le of Itis 
philosophy (I do not refer to the invaliialih* ejuilribui ions, he 
has made to psychology and the fouii'latious of natural scienei , 
hut to his metajihysics), 1 am haiinti*d hy a misgiving I can ot 
get rid of. (Jan tin* parts of his .'iysti^m liang tog«‘thcr ' If, as 
he has said, the intellect distorts reality, wi* must i.ot forgel 
that it is the only instriiuieiit that eaii give ns delinile 
knowledge ahout that reality. It was not hy mere intuition 
tlial Bergson learned how the worhl was eonsirncted by 
selection for the pnrpo.ses of action ami of fasliif.uiing images. 
His theories of perception, of action, of memory, ami oi 
intuition itself, seem to me to he theiiis<*lves llu' ouicona* 
of int»*ll '*tualisin. I think that in his ea.se, as in that ol 
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Schopeiihanor, tlie doctrine of the fundamental and original 
is one whicli can in truth be i*egarded in no otlier light 
than as being an inference hj intelligence. While, therefore, 
speaking for myself, I set a higli value on what 1 have learned 
from the study of his three great works, and while 1 tliiiik he 
has made a distinctive and nmst valuable conlribiition to 
])rogress in philosophy, 1. feel that he has not met the dilemma 
which all sc*epti(jism has to face. 1 turn away in the end with 
the sense that 1 have sccmi rnncli material \>ass(;«l through a 
furnace in which tlie dross has been sojki rated from the pure 
metal, rather than that I have fouiul a method liy which the pure 
metal has been adde<l to. 1 derive the imjiression that, in the 
]ihilosn])hy of P»ergs<»n, as elstnvhe.re, I have, to bii on my guard 
against the notion that metaphors, however attractive, do more 
than disguise uusoIvimI ditlicultii‘S. And 1. have this impression 
not the less in that I fully aj)pree.iate tin* valuable slimuliis to 
impiiry which his methods al1br«l. There is. for example, 
]»restMit to my mind the atimirable investigation into the 
nature of the “specious present*' made by Dr. Wildoii Darr 
in the pa[)er uii 'Hir Mmn* ni o/ Krju rkfur, read by him before 
this Society a few weeks agtc With sev(*ral ]>romiiieut things 
in that ]»aiu‘r 1 find inysflt' in cniilial agreement. The fresh 
liglit which Dr. Carr has cast on a groat ju’chlem shows that 
the methods of various .schools of thought can be made to 
converge towards a re^-ulf in wliieh to-<lay tli. re tends to be 
lunch coneurrenct*. 

I turn back, iherrl'oiv. to that other plan for restoring 
belief in reality and forreseuing it from i-livilisiic int»*llecliiali.sm. 
which is distinctive of the Xew KValisls. .Mr. Alexander deals 
with this (inestion, not only with nndersianding of the hlealistic 
contention, hut with resolution l«> eiuiu' ti^ (dose grips. lie 
stands up to his dit1ieulti(*s. He. is conseious of what ln‘ has to 
lace ill the objee-t world in what he r«*eognises as the “all 
pervasive prineijde of iiiieiiuet-ition.” The iutorpvetations. he 
admits, form part of the objet t itself, and the meanings of 
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things are part of tlu?ir coiistitiitiun.* This is what makes 
constructive iiiiagiiintioii possible. Hut still it is always 
external materials that are being liaiulliMl. Ami Ihr him tlie 
stores »>r experience which the miml l>rings with it to tins 
apprehension nf things are themselves non-mental ami physical, 
ami tlie mental actions are themselves but instrumental. The 
percept ami tlie image, whether given at the moment ur given 
through memory, are the i»bjeet appearing in lUlfereiit forms, 
ami the one toriii is m»n-inental in the same sense as the other. 
In tlie first ease the experienee means the logetherness nf the 
miml as perceiving with the i»ercept-objcct, in the ollu'r the 
togetherness of the miml a< imagining with the image-objeet, 
etpially mm-inciital. The ilifiereiiee is that the mental action 
has been evoked in the two eases by djfrercnt means, in the 
one case by the direct actiiui i»f an object cum]nesi.*nt in s]»a(‘i>, 
ill the other by as.so(*iation or by some stimulus. l>y eoni- 
preseiice generally ^Ir. Alexander is careful to Udl us be means 
co-part iierslii}>. The expre.^^sion mnst receive a special meaning 
in reference to time. For an object riuneiiibered is‘*]»rior to 
the inciiiory of it, and may have ceascil to exist l»eibre we 
remeiiiboreil it.’' This, he admits, suggests ilillicullies as ii> the 
nature of time. .Still, what is reincmbered is fi.r liim non- 
meiilal. ft is distinct from the act of remembering, whiirh is 
an act of con.sj.'iousness, a di.stinctivi* ipiality which Iteb.ngs to 
the iiervou-s .system at a cerlain stage. ronseiousm*ss njipcan. 
as a ]»has:e of coinpreseiiee and i.s related to its (jhjeci as ellb. . 
to cause. Thus eoiisciousiies.s is a imniI exist eiict* ; " whether we 
call it thing, or function, or quality, it is c-lear that it cannot 
be a relation.'' Tlie only true relation is imlicaleil by the ' of' 
in Conscious expcrieiict^ of objiMil, and consists in the logcllicr- 
ness of the perceiving and of what i.s perci»ived. To sum up 
the re.snlt in Mr. Alexaiider’.s own word.s’*’ : — 


* On Sr/iittiOtfUM antf p, 1J>. 
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“ GiJiiitiiil tliiiti our lliougbtH and material oVijeets are 
identical, whereas Berkeley repelled the Lockeian separation 
of i<leas and things hy declaring material things to be ideas, our 
realism declares that such ideas are material things” 

Xow the last criticM'sin that would Ijo Just in the case of 
Mr. Ah^xander is to suggest that he does not try to realise the 
cjisc of his opponejits. He is well aware that the view with 
which he contrasts his Ntjw llcalism is one v/hich is not the 
view of many modern Idealists. He knows t hat between Kant 
and some later forms of what is called Tdealism there is a 
distance almost as great as that which se[»arates Kant from 
Berk^dey. The choict^ is, I think, no lungcM- between ideas and 
material things, nor are w(» driven hycommim sense or crommou 
ex])erience nu'ndy i«i choose hetweiMi lierkeleian or even 
Kantian “ideas” on tin? one hand and inm-mental realiii -s on 
the, other. A<‘covdingly, speaking for myself, while I rer‘"guise 
that consiiloralinns of eomimni smise are (daiineil as ]»reinises 
for the conclusions of the New Kealisiii, I do nor think that 
till* cniic.lusi(»ns folbiw iVcmi the prcmisi's. It is one thing to 
hold the ‘’That’’ lo 1h» inca]>ahle of being «lcduced or con- 
structed out of iii!(*lligiblo relations, or i)f Iumiil: reduced to 
universals. It is another thing to draw llie infcrenc«* that the 
“Tliat” is non-iiicntal, in the sense of existing apart from any 
relation to a subjeet of kin»wledgt\ .Much evi^ ir. jdulosophy 
has arisen from labels. Idealism is a highly ambiginais word, 
ami to-day I feel shy of it. Hi'geliaiiism is aiioilnn- vague 
cx|in»ssion. In using it tun* must be careful to define (Uie's 
attitude. Some of us wl;o feel we "we a great debt to Hegel 
do not forgt‘t that his work eiMseil 84 year." ago. Now no one 
who wrote so long ago as that eaii he a guide suflieieiil in all 
1C.SJHM-I.S for to-dav. Science, extending from the fields of 
nr.ithematics to those of psyeholngy, lias advanced in the 
interval with great stri<les. The material to lie sifted has 
changed. Moreover, Hegel himself deelareil that the detailed 
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scheme of his JUin i/clojHn/ia, the system of the Calej^ories, and 
tlie account of nature alike, although they were the Ixwt lie 
could do, were hy no means tlie hist possible word. Only of 
the general inelhod did he feel sure. What he says of tlio 
method of his logic is that it must he susceptible of much 
improvement and many completions in iletail. hut tliat it is, in 
j)oint of principle, the only method tliat is genuine. 

Yet it is not the method, even in its broadest features, which 
seems to me to lie Ht'gers lasting con trihn lion. His true (juii- 
tribntion cjuisists rather in his Iiaving oHered an analysis of the 
meaning of reality more comprehensive and penetrating than 
any that liad lieen presented before his time. His result lias the 
great merit that it allows mom for every element, and esjiecisdly 
for values ainl ik-grees in reality. This is md in itself a lest of 
truth, for these apparent valn«?s and degrees may he illusoiy. 
lint inasmuch as they ap]>ear as aspi?ets of our ohjeel world, 
aspects wliicli must hi» recognised as actual nnh‘ss ilu‘y can hi* 
explainoil away, there is a in*esunipiion in favour of the kind of 
analysis which can recognise* them as helonging to the sysii-in 
of the realas against the kind whieh eannoi do so. To me i.imse 
phases of ex|ieiience which I meel with in liigh forms of lyrical 
poetry, or in portraits hy great arti.*ils, or in that othei’ kind of 
artistic cxi»ression whicli characteri.^es the work of the lest 
historians, or, for that matter, in reliLrion, arc a-: real as the 
jdiasesof wliich h'gical atomism, to use a phrase of ilr. Kus^e’ s, 
takes accoiml. Yet logical atomism, and even tla? form "f ‘he 
New Ilealism, which i.s mosL comj»riditfnsive, .seem nnahh* to do 
tlic former justice. In tin* phases of experieiiec of which I aiii 
speaking tlie universal is nothing apart from tla* pari icnlar, ami 
tlic particular as such is, taken hy itself, iM|uallv unreal, llolh 
arc ahstraclions. Tlie only actuality is tlie iiidividiiai fact from 
whicli they arc ahstraetions iioii-exisieiil hy tlimii.selves. Am! 
the es.seiicc of this actuality is that idenlity-in-diHeieiice whici 
seems to some of us to l>e po.ssihle only where cxihlcncc means 
existence which i.s included in the experience and context of 
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iiiiiid when exisleiuse is its object. There alone the whole is 
present in every detail. lieeause its essence is to be so included, 
the individual is always breakinjr out, in the intellectual niove- 
iiK'Ut from which it is inseI^arabl(^, into relations, into predicates, 
into universals, which hav(; yet no subsistence ai)ai t from ! he facts 
which they (jualify, facta which apjiear as jiarticular only to tlie 
abstraction which forces direct apprehension to strij) and isolate 
its work. Much of the ol)scurilY in the lan^ua^e of philosophers 
has been due t«j a mode of siMiakin*; about })}irticular and 
universal as thou^di these were entities siibsistiiit^ independently. 
It was one of llej^ers services to philosophy that he strenuously 
contested tlie validity *)f this mode of speech. For him, as I 
interpret liis dnetrine, individuality was the form characteristic 
of tlie objec.t world, and llie foundation of tins funu rested on 
the fact that in the* imly experience of it that is ours this w»uid 
iiiiplajs a subject-object relation. Tilings and substances are in 
iheiuselves abstraclbjns and incomplete. It is within the over- 
reacliiiij^ subject-ubjeet relationship that relied ion brings into 
ilelinileness the distinction between subj(‘(i and tdiject them- 
selves. Xtiw the. onlireiy within which this distincti»m is made 
is necessarily a lii^lier and further n*ai:bin.u conception than 
that of mere subslaiiee, itself only one i»f the ab.strairtct»iice[it ions 
of reileet-ion. 

I will only add that in slaliii.i» this priiicijile as it eoiiiiueiids 
itself to me I am aware nf ;be »|uesti«»ns wbieb V.]. Uradlev has 
ivcenlly raised about it in the cbapii*r of hi> AW/p »*;/ Trath 
ami Hnilltfi wbieli deals with our knowled;:i* of iiuinediate 
experieiiee. Mut- 1 do not think that I iiiid myself remote from 
wliat be saysaluuii the iinnie'liate feeling with wbieb ktiowled^e 
b»*jj[ius, “ the ilirecl sense nf my moment a rv eonieuls and beiii;:/’ 
l»rovbled that ibis feeling is taken as an asMiijilotie limit rather 
than as a eoncrele and actual fad of expeiieiur. 

lam s] leaking, of course, of the world of experience as we 
encounter it, that is as it, i.s presented wiibin the buiuaii liniie 
Centre which alone we know directly, (b’ anythini; else I seem 
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to be able to tell very little. Of the mere feeling of a jelly- 
fish, if there be actually any such feeling, I can present to 
niyseir no ailequate conception. The eirort of abstraction seems 
here to carry me beyoml reality as I know it. For my dog, 
again, the Universe is clearly more limited than it is for iiu‘. 
He does not develo]) ahstra(?t predicates to anything like the 
same extent as I do. lie is appanjntly no automaton. 
seems to me, as I observe his behaviour, to reason and to havi' 
something of a conscience, and some sense of himself as a 
suhj'ect. His world is certainly one of more than men! isolated 
particulars. But as to the worhls for organisms lower than 
huinau it is difiicult to draw inferences. 'Hie analogies ar<* 
misleading. Instinct, which is something between the mere 
<piasi-purposiveuess that marks oir mt^rely the cuganic worbl. 
and the conscious realisation of ends, is a jdiase by itself ami i> 
apt to be misinterpreted. I fere Bergson has had much to say. 
The only safe course, under this head as under others, is to start 
from our own ac^tual experitmci^ as tin* only reality we know 
directly, and to nniioinltor that we make onr inlm prtslaliMns liy 
abstract ion. If we adhere closely to this method we mnsi 
ivgard mere feeling as ati utiroal ah.straelion, although in the 
case of a tinite centn* lower than our own the iiidividiialily of 
feeling, whore feeling is taken t*» exist, mav bf? hgitiniali ly 
regarded as far less developed than in ours. But the ai-t.)ja] 
experience that is ours always involvtjs niiivi*r.sals ami he 
judgments which are required to bring ili(*se ahstraelion ii» 
light. Hegel may be supersedeil, tbe syslein may be out of dale. 
But wliat ajqjeals to me in reading him is tliat b - seems te 
bring the broad princijjle of wlihdi I have been speaking nioiv 
clearly into view tlian anyone else has (h)ne. He. may b'* 
unreliable in tliese vast schemes fur exhibiting bis vi<*w (d the 
Lniver.se wliich hesi.'tsout in I do iioi; know. 

It is nut the question whicli nifi.st intere.sLs im*. I feel the for;.e 
of many things that Professor Pringle Pattisoii long ago said in 
the penetrating criticism (if the sy.steiii in his HvijelitniUni (o/*- 
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PcrsonalUff, With what he says later in Mans Place, in 
iJir. Cosmos, I find myself in much agreement. Tint as I 
understand Tlcgel he ditl not try to deduce natunj ironi logic 
ur mind Iwiii niitnre. He seems to me to have started with a 
“That” which could not be analysed into anything beyond 
itself, as tluj initial pliasc in tlic concrete content of experience. 
Such experience is for liim object for a subject, and the sul>ject- 
object relation is fundamental in it. His ]>oint of departure 
was, therefore, the world as it lies before and within tlie mind 
of man. On this, in his Phrmtnatolot/f/, the book which is 
really the preliminary to the wliole (d bis system, he lets 
rollection play, and shows bow ai>[iarent particularity is <lue to 
.ibstraction.aiid the truth always lends towaids the whole. His 
rto-called “absolute knowledge,” an unlucky jdirase 1 think, is 
not as [ underslami him the knowledge an absolute mind, 
hilt a description of what knowleilge wtuild be if its abstract 
character and ironsequent im])erfeetions were fully grasped. 
Having thus ]irepanMl the grouml, hi‘ endeavours in his Lotjic 
to exhibit in systematic form the nniversals t)r forms of thought 
which the iiulividual facts of i‘X]»erii‘nce involve. They are for 
him nothing but absiract ions from the factual content of mind. 
He then exhibits another set of abstract buis, the ]»articularity 
of directly i»eic«Mved Natiin* taken in abstraction from thought, 
ami thus e<|ually unreal. Tlie \\\o are abstractions which have 
reality only in that exjiei ieiice which is the world for Mind, the 
form of which is to he indiviilual. the That which cannot be 
deduced, but wbicb, because it exists in eviTy detail as the. 
lield of niind, ever tends i»eyond itself. What- is impoiiant is 
not the system but the bro;ul princijde. Mr. Ilradley's Keeling 
and Ins Absolute seem to be the oiiteoiue <»f a similar principle 
dilVerently a])plied. And they ap|Hmr to me to iiulicate limiting 
conceptions rather tlian factual existences. 

The view of realitv which 1 am suggesting i.s not what is 
t^cm?rally attrihuled to Hegel or meant by Idealism. Hut if 
idealism in its essence imports of necessity that the facts 
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which confront our iniiuls Ccau be resolved into i^niversals or 
into qualities or relations, then T ssiy at (nice tliat I cannot 
follow it. On the other hand, I know iiotliinj^ of any “ That ” 
existing inde])L*n(lentIy of univorsals and qualities and relations. 
The form of individuality, the essential characteristic of whieli 
is identity in ^Ullereiice, setmi.s to me just as iinintclligihl,, 
apart from a mind which finds its own iiatuie rev(\‘ded in the 
object world as is identity ajKirt from dillerence and dillereiKM* 
aj)art from iilontity. 

There is growing up in this country and in America a new 
school of those who have lieen profoundly inlliuMieed by Hegel, 
and who, while sitting hnwe to his details, interpret the 
foundation of the iregelian systcmi somewhat in the sens»‘ 
T have tried to indicate. One reijent Aimu-ican int(*i*pretalioM 
is striking, and has a fre.shnoss analogjius to that (»f tla^ X(*w 
Ilealism for which the thinkers of the TniUMl Stales are jIimul; 
so much. Trofessor Watts Cuiniiiigliam, of Aliddlelnnv 
College, V(?rmoiit, has writUm a bonk ealh‘d Thninihi tunl 
Rcnlihf hi Hrffi'l'.'i Sj/sfrut (pulilisluMl by I.niigmans hen* and in 
Xew Volk), a hook which ouglit to he better known in this 
country. In it he gives an atMiount of the Ilegidian le inciple, 
basing his work on Hegel’s own lanunagi* and not on that nf 
the commentators Inuii whom most the cnmniL ideas of 
Hegcdiaiiism have been denve«l. ife .-starts with the /Ve./y- 
wi'iutlnijji as the tonndatioii. The sebemr nf t.be J*Jn ttnnh in ' ‘Hji 
he says, is not, as is commonly snggesUMl, to trae- an 
organic; develo|iment. fnmi one lo aiiuthm’ stage. d‘ (;nnseinus- 
ness, ending with a kiiowle«lge which is that of the AbM»liite. 
All expericiKjc is (diaracleri.'^ed by a subji;(;l-obji*( t relation, ninl 
the purpose of Hegid is simply toexhiluL the important changes 
that take place in the relation of subject and tibjecl j 
experience is traced tlirongli ilie various a(l.itud(;s of coii.‘<eioii>' 
ness. According to I*rntes.sor Cunningham, Hegers cu dijavonr 
is not, like Kant, to investigate the [M;,ssibility a!id liinitaLn^ns 
oi knowledge. “ He accepts kiiowledgt; and the knowing 
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cxiHjrioiice very much as it is accepted by common sense, and 
lliiui proceeds to develop its implications, russhig dialectically 
from sensuous consciousness tlirough self-consciousness, reason, 
spirit, and religion, he finally arrives at what seems to him to 
1)0 tlic true attitude of consciousne.ss, tlic truth of the knowing 
exjjerieiK'e !’* This he calls absolute knowledge, but it is based 
simidy on our common experience in knowledge, ami sensuous 
consciousness is an essential element in wliat is called absolute 
knowledge, just as niucli as in any oilier kind. “ It is still 
experience, but it is exiM»rience thoroughly rationalised. Wiiat 
Hegel means by thought, when he asserts tliat it is con- 
terniiniMis with ex]j(;rienec, is simply lliat principle by virtue 
of wliicli experience is an organic ami unitary wliele. It is 
that life of mind itstdf, which iiichules within itself feeling, 
will, ami cognition, and which limls its very being in the 
expressitai nf the living unity of tin? inimrs adivity.”* The 
idea that Hegel iritMl to reiliiee things to pun? ihonght ahout 
things, nr that la* imiintaiiied that thought could pcjssihly Ac 
the fxisleiit thing, is, fm* Ihnfessnr Ciinninghaiii, a total 
inisinter]irelalion of Il*‘gers real meaning. It is inconsistent 
with the jne-snpposilioii nf his wlnde philnsophy, namely, that 
reality depends esstuilially nii a suhjtM'l-ohjecl relation. It is 
also iiii'i insist enl with his view that the universal and the 
particular are not si;])arahle. “ He neither ilesires imr attempts 
to explain away tin* factiial side nf experienee : hi? siinjdy 
denies that an inexplicahle datum has any part nr hit within 
experience. Xnt iinniediaey but abstract immediai'v, iniiuediacy 
apart frniii iiUerprelatinii, is niireal."*!' And “thought limls its 
capaeiiy to t?xpres.s the real in llu‘ fact that its universals are 
always the syntheses of ditVerenees,aml not the Idank uiiiversals 
of purely rormal logic*. Actual living thought includes in 
itself the data of so-called intuitive i)erceplinii. of feeling, of 
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(jogiiiiion, anil it is adequately conmved of only ns this unifying 
principle of experience ; it is the living unity of mind, the onij 
reason that appears in (‘very mental activity. Therefore, wlien 
Hegel teaches that thought is con-terminous with the real, he 
is simply stating the doctrine that experience and reiilily are 
one.” And when wo arrive in tlie Pht nometwloffti at what is 
called absolute knowledge, “ we have i-eached, not a new kind 
of experience, hut only a more concrete point of view in oui- 
common everv-day experience.” AVhen tlie rhrnonu nulofiy 
has brought us so far the*. Zo////*, the Phihmphy of Xitturr, 
the PhihunpJty of Mind are only three points of view from 
w’hich one organic whole is observed and inten-jueted. The 
first investigates the more strictly cognilive side of experionre ; 
the secoinl has to do witli its crass objective, its sensuous 
aspect; while the third undertakes to interpret its spiritual 
values. “Each in a sense has the sjinie content: the dillerence 
among th(‘m is rather in the form which that conlent assiimrs” 
(p. 58). There is no transition to or deduction of oiie frojn tlie 
other. 

T have dw(?lt on rroiVssor runninghiini's book, mu only 
because it contains an exposition of tin* nt‘geli;iu juimiple 
which is quite unlike .some »»lher exposithuis iliat ]kiss ninenl 
here, but because I tliink it (•onveys what. Hegel I’cally .snM. 

I have also referred to the liook bei’ause tin? author bolong- ir 
a new school of Idealism which has apparently taken rout iii 
America. Like the Xe,w Idealists lh(‘se New Idealists r. .-cl, 
not only the leaching of llerki-ley and Hume, but mneli of that 
of Kant. They ludieve in the reality of the world a: it seems. 
And they hold univei-sals to be real in so far as they enter into 
the constitution of experii.uice, ami account for the ideiility in 
difierencjc which is cbaractm'istic of the individuality that is iiJ- 
fundamental form. 

Jhe conclii.sion.s of .such an Objeelive Idealism Uuir .«oiije 
analogy to tho.se of Mr. Alexander and of the Modern 
who the«k as he does. Tlie realism that asserts the actuality 
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of iiniversals in tho objeciH of knowleilj^e, an<l that theHo 
miiveivsal.s are themselves objects of knowledge, is at least 
totally diirevcnt from the old materialism. There is in some 
of its results a good deal of resemblance to an Olyective 
Idealism which denies that reality can be re.solv(?d inh) relations 
or deduced from abstract nniversals, and draws a fundaniental 
distinction between the. That ami the AVhat. Hut the 
vesemblaiict? is limited. For Modern Eealisni, while recog- 
nising nniversals as belonging to reality, asserts that like all 
other olijecls of knowledge they are extra-mental, and exist as 
what T think may iu<ii»erly Vie calleil substances apart from 
a suhjeet-Jibjeet relation. Consciousni\ss is but a property of 
a ]iliysical thing wliioli i.s Ingetber in spma*. and time with 
another thing, (jignilion is an incident wbieli may or may 
nut arise biiiwivn things in this relation. It thus soon becomes 
plain that while nniversals, the formal or eateg«irial eharacters 
of things, as ill*. Alexander ealls lliein, are present hotli in 
iiiiinls and things, tlieir reality depemls on a hyiKilliesi.s whieh 
is hardly julmissihh* for the <ihjeetive Idealist. For it is 
diilicnlt to see li<iw tliese eategoiial eharaeters can he isolated 
entities with whicli we eoino i»as*?ively into etmlaoi in an 
act of jiereeptioii whieh is simjily the jiliysieal relation of one 
sahsiance with another. They appear rather to he asju'cts 
arising witiiiii a wlmle. the eoiiee])tion of which we are striving 
to ('igani.so as we e.xtend «»ur kimwletlgt*. 

The relation tif com]»resem:e in spaee and time of two 
suhslanees is surely not luie that is linal. Its nature is rather 
derivative, arising within tho worM of mind and not outside it. 
Tl»e mind sfeems, when its nature is e«>nsidered, to envelo\H? 
that; worhl and not to lie a thing acting inside it. The “ Two 
S^uhslanei? ” notion a)»pears tt) W inade<|uale, ami llie velation- 
slnp alleged must surely at all events \w} i»no that is a long 
way from being liiial. It iiiusl fall within a larger wlmle if it 
to he intelligible and not a iiiysierv. And if tlii.s l)e so the 
categuvial elniracters which are undt.‘r tliseussiou can only 
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stand on tlic same foiiiidatioii witli the characters’ that have 
been called tlie “tertiary” i»hases of the Universe, those 
qualities whicli belong to art, to morality, and to religion, and 
wliich are unmeaning excepting in relation to the mind which 
is capable of artistic feeling, of moral judgment, ami of religion. 
On this aspect of the controversy 1 do not wish to dwell 
farther. Tor all that strikes me has been said better than I 
can say it by ^Fr. Ilosanqnet in his criticism of Mr. Alexander, 
publislied under the title of Th*‘ Dtdnutioii hitrevn J///##/ ttmi 
its Uhjfrts. AVliat I will venture tn observe is that F think 
that the history of philosophical ccuitroversy allords f«'w 
illustrations of argument nioi-e helpful and useful on bntli 
sides than the discussion wliieh lias been carried on br tween 
these two thinkers. 

Mr. riosaiiquet seems to me, and I htq»e I do not mis- 
interpret his careful .statement, to ]>resent the coneen Halt'd 
essence of Objective Idealism. SImrtly sialetl, bis arguiiienl. is 
that if dualism, or what is stmieliines calletl eclecticism, is to 
be avoided, the Xew liealisni inusi elaim mole than it does Im* 
the external world. For if mere feeling is reserve«l ba* the 
mind, tlieii tertiary qualities, such as beaiily, eamio’ have 
justice done them. Moreover, if nniversals are Ij» exisi in ila* 
extra-mental world and apart from mind, tin i physiial 
reality is so transforiiied from tin* way of ix*ganling it iln* 
old-lashioiied realist that it exhibits ;i logical vitality ini]io>-.ii)le 
to dissociate from coiitinuily with a ]»svcliical .sysumii. Mind, 
says AFr. Jlosaiiquet, does nijt really confront its objeei as oiu* 
tiling in spacre confronts another. It takes itself as a world 
and not as an object in a world. Mind i.s a wle'ie, its object* 
is u fragment in a world tliat may be I'rroneously fronceivetl. 
but is not the less a world and a .system always siriviii'.: 
towards scdf-completion. As Tor nniversals, oitlier yon tlir<o\ 
the work of mind on the shoulders c»f a physical r‘‘ality ainl 
thereby transform the latter i’liiidaiiicn tally, or you I'onneet ii 
with .!i nature of iiiiml as living in the contents, and then 
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you have abaiuloiied the doctrine of petrified or extra-mental 
uuiveraals. Kealisin, in short, ceases to be realisnj, for 
idealism is let into the fortress from the back. Continuity 
of the real world with mind seems to Mr. Jiosanquet to be the 
iiicvitiiblo j^oal and climax of twentieth century pliysical 
lealisin, as opposed to eclectic materialism. 

But T should be doinj^ injustice to both Mr. Bosamiuet and 
Mr. Alexander if 1 tried to summarise further the controversy 
between them and the arguments they have used. There is just 
one observation, however, which I may repeat hero. The 
tcrmiiiolojiy of the New Jioalists strikes me as bein*^ throughout 
laiinpiTCtl by the olditeration of a very real distinction. I me.aii 
by what is ri*ally an inv(d.erate emidoyment, not the less actual 
beeausi' it is rai ely made, ex])licil, t»f the eonee]>tion of substance 
to the exclusion of that of subject. Stibjeet belongs lo fact just 
as niueh as substanee, and to me it appears wholly wrong to 
treat niiiul as if it a]»pi*areil lo observation as a thing. This 
exinvssion is not moie ajipro]»riale in the case of whal has been 
termed a linile centre than it is in that of the nature of mind 
gcin*rally. 'J'la' words “ nuMitar’ and “extra-mental" st»em to 
me lo bring in the assninption to the JMuitrary in disguise ami 
in a jlangerous form. It is just the old “ Two Substance tlieory. 
Once bnaight in, ilit! principle nf the New Ilealism of course 
follows. Once exelude«L the Ni*w Kealism is hardly any lunger 
a ]H)ssible exjdaiiation. (Munpresenee «ir togcl her. less, its very 
luiiieiplt*. and foundation, beemnes inappjij'ite as a descriplbui 
of the, relation of the siibjeel and its vdijeel. The crilieism 
iqiplies to M. Hergstiii as well as to ^Ir. Alexainler. If mind is 
subject it must always it, ju’iiieiple covc*r, as it appears in fact 
lo do, the whole, and iiielinle its jiarlienlar objects as fragments, 
use Mr. l»osanipu*t’s language- Mr. Alexander ai»poars on 
the contrary to treat iniiul as a. suhsiani'e, or, what is for 
luactical purj,»oses the same thing, as the activity of a suhstance, 
and hy doing su to fall into dillieuilies arising out of the frag- 
mentary charaettu- which he is tlni.s foivetl lt» attribute to it. 
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But whether one agnjes with Mr. Alexander or not it would 
be gross ingratitude not to acknowledge that by liis fresh treat- 
ment of a great subject, and by the closeness and originality of 
his investigation, he has carrieil things a stage farther on. lie 
seems to ni(i to liave br<mght tlie two great schools of iihilosophie 
thought so near that though opposed they can hear and under- 
stand each other’s language. And this is a good tiling to have 
done. AVe now know hetter how llealism and Idealism stand 
towards each (»ther,aiid the hope of closer apiu-oxiniation in tlu* 
future may well he entertained. 

So far I Jiave said liille of Mr. Ihissell’s contribnlion to tin* 
controversy. TJiis has not been for want of admiration tor tin* 
scicnlilb: work be has done. It is ratlier because T feel that 1 
cannot ])enetrale bis mathematical entrenchments. But none 
the less I am pretty sure that his positi«ms are not tenable 
against turning movements. He does m»t semn to me to have 
always stated the <ai.so of the <»ther side adequately. Some 
among ns may recall a seiilence in his Kinurhilifr of thr 
EAvriUil WorJtl {\h UJ«S), in wliieh lie himself says ihal, ‘Mliose 
philosophers in llu* pre.stuit flay who have had their doririiies 
stilted Iiy opponents will realise that a just or adeijiijiit.- 
presentalioii of Zeno’s position is hardly to be e.\j)eeted from 
Aristotle.” Xow I do iioi thiidv that Mr. Brailley, f »r in>ianef'. 
wouM admit that liis theory that all |»redicalion is of realily 
compels him, as Mr. llnssell declares, oitlier to deny that . »r 
practical purposes, including those of mat hematics and sell* ice, 
relations arc to be n‘garded as real, or to admit that he is 
precluded from taking aecuiiiit of the asymmetrical ndaiioiis 
whicli are involvi*d in series. Xor is it oiwions that anliiioinics 
are the terrihle and unnatural errors that Mr. Ihissell talo‘s 
them to be. (Jf conrstj they are not tiiial. 'i’hey are tin* 
products of ahsti-aotand thercforiMiu perfect methods in tliiiikiiig, 
and they are snpc'rseiled as thought j>rogresses hy such fresii 
methods as are illustralejl, for instance, in Mr. llnsseU’s own 
book. It was probably a great step forward whim Mi‘. Unssell 
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mid Froge, to wliose work he bears geii(?rou8 tribute, slH)wejl 
that the nuinber of terms in a given class can be defined as 
iiH^aiiiiig “ the class of all classes that are similar to the given 
class,” and that this ileliiiition not only yiehls tlie usual arilh- 
uK^tical piopertiesof numbers, but is a])i>licable equally to finite 
and infinite numbers. It may well be that this definition lifts 
iis above certain apparent antinomies, arising from a pi*eviously 
supposed necessity for enumeration. In the same way it was 
110 djiubt a stei» for ward when it was discr>veved that in cases of 
iuHiiite collections they may he known by c haracteristics of this 
iKilure, Jillliougli the terms in such collections cannot be 
ciuiiiieratLMl. Even a iion-mathematicuin can see this from a 
disliiiicc*. liut what is not apparent is why such a discr)very 
should imjdy a revolulion in the foundations of logic. Here 1 
have not found Hr. Kussell convincing, ll is, of ctourse, true 
that the ilata of common knowledge can by analysis ofUni he 
made* to result in sim]»le ami pi-ecise proposi lions, which not 
<inly give rise to n(*w applications of matluMualical and other 
inellituls. hut Justify »leduelive logic. In the ahseucc of such 
analysis iiiterminahle and uiiueee.ssary controversies ahout 
a])]»im;iit anlinomies naturally arisi*. Ihil <loes this fact 
jivopi'ily lead to the eonelusiiiii that ]»rovisional anlin«)mies do 
nor ari^i', or that all predicat hui is not in the end about n*ality, 
or In that of the “ h'gical atomism ” i»f sueli a \ew llealisi as 1 
lake Ilussell to consider himself, .\dmirahle const riietiims 
may donijilcss he ma«h' through whiih the worlil of sen.se 
oxperiiMice may he remlered jimciiahle to mathematical ireat- 
meiii. hy (letiiiiiig. for example, .'«t»ries or clashes of sen.se-dala 
wlimh can he calleil respectively particles, points, or in>tanls. 
«le.s]iii«* iln* fact tliat the.se are not expel ieiuavl as aetually 
existing entities. Ihit these const met ion.s covtu* mily certain 
aspects of the field of kiiowleiige, and an* wholly inadequate 
to .sfUiie of its «ilher aspects. For other aspects «lisclnse to 
o\)sei viition and experiment relationships which are dillicult to 
tiuderstand apart from eontinuity with mind, or in other words 
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from a subjoct-objocfc relation. I do not merely si)eak of such 
extreme cases as beauty, or morality, or religion, altliougli 
these aspects unquestionably belong to the world in Inuit of 
us. I refer to aspects of experience which are less remote from 
those with wliich physical science deals. The Xcw llealisiu 
with its “Two Suhstaiiees” view, and its denial of continuity 
between mind and its objects, lias, indeed, a dillicnlt task when 
it conies to tlie ]dienoinena c>f life. Here Hr. JiUssidl’s 
schematisalion seems wliolly inadt‘quale to the task of giving 
an aoeoiinfi of the object world wliich appears befuro us. F(»r 
the dnminant aspect is now not one. of niatlieiiialical ur 
]»bysical or clieniical relatitnis, but of the realisation of i-nds. 
If we cmiliiie ourselves !»» tlie ]iheinimena of life alum* the. 
action we experience, althuiigli not yet consciously jnirposivc, 
is quasi-purposive. 

The facts which (‘onfroiit us when we examine a living 
organism disclose llial we cannot base ourselv»*s mi tla* 
jirincijde of “logical a(«auisiii,” or take its data in fragmcnls 
as if they existed oin^ by ono. TIhj characlcrist i«- ;s ihal 
the details of form, ui niovmiieiit, and •»!’ chemical coioj o.^iiinn 
and cliango, whicdi we distiiigui.''h in the facts ol)serv*M|. .in* 
essentially and nut inmely accitlcntally iMmnecled with one 
another. Identify in ilitterence is tin* eliaraeleristii rel;iiimi.''hip 
“We are accnstonn*d to the fad tlial. a limb, or even a ioni*. of 
a certain build is associate*! with a whole boily of a eeriain l»iiild. 
Wc know also that if an animal is breathing we may exji.M-l l«» 
find its lieart beating, and all its otlii*r organs in a stati* of inoic 
or less evident activity. Wi* associaO? t«>geilH*r tin* doiails *•! 
striictnre and activity as i.h*>se of a living animal : we think ainl 
speak of it as alive. and we rcganl its siriietiire and a('iivitii*s ms 
the expression and manifeslalion of its life. Wlial I wish m 
maintain is that in so ic.»gardiiig a living oigaiiism we n>»* 
liypotlkisis which is for hiohigy just as intelligibh*, just as 
eleinoiitaiy, just as tnui as tr. tin; facts known, ami just as 
a workino Iiyjirjihusis, as is llio liypollifsis ol tin! 
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iiulestnictibility of matter for physics and chemistry.” I quote 
this from an address recently delivered hy my brother, Dr. d. S. 
Ifiildane, on “The Place of Pdolngy in Iliiniaii Knowledge and 
Kiuleavuur.”* He illustrates the j)rineiple by a number of 
cxiimplos. Itecent exact investigation has shown tliat the 
breathing in each person is so regulated as to maintain during rest 
a certain absolutely definite mean percentage or, more (jorrectl y, 
partial pressure of carl)on dioxide coming oil from the vtaious 
blood, and tlie amount of fresh air introdueerl into tlie lung 
alveoli hy the breathing. The average breathing is thus 
regulated with almost incredible exactitude in accordance with 
the varying rate at which carbon tlioxide is pitHluccil in the body 
and brought to the lungs hy the hlufMl. Xo existing jiliysical 
111' chemical method of demonstrating changes in iilkalinity 
}ip[»rnaches in didicacy the discrimination of thi‘ ies[>iratory 
centre. 

Another example wlihili Dr. llaldam? gives is llie new 
(.•oneejdioii of the kidney as an organ which responds with 
ahimst incredihh^ delicacy lo slight changes in the <M»mposiiion 
of the hlootl, and so resp^uids as to keep the blood composithm 
luiiraal. “The old gross nlee|lalli^t^c conceptions of lifiy years 
ago with regard to tin' action of the. kidneys are entirely 
obsolete, th»)ngh they still oceu]»y a time-honoiiied ]»lace in 
current lexl-houks. 'Fhe kidin*v. if it he a iin‘clianisni, is like 
the respiratory eentve, one of extraordinary ilelieacv and 
conslaney in aetion ; and we are again up against the iiuestion 
how, with such a labile slinclure as protoplasm, siieli constancy 
can he maintained in the jdiysiohtgieal environment of the 
secreting epithelium as will eonesptunl to the secreting 
constane.y of the action of the snp]Hised mechanism." 'flie 
evidence is that thc! organism ilsidf lUuermines the siiinnli to 
which it respomls, anil the ratio between physical stimnlns and 
actual i‘es])oiise. We have to graso the phenomena of organic 
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life as ii whole, “siiiiply because, whether we will it or not, 
they present themselves as am organically (letermiiied whole/’ 
Here is a sunmiiiig up of the method (d’ I’liysiology which 
forms am interesting jniiullel to j^Ir. Itusseirs views. I saiy 
a i)ariillel, because I do not think that the two views really 
conllict. ]h)th aire aiTivanl ait by aibs t rale t ion from more coiia- 
prehcnsive aispects. “AVe can now get a eleairer view of wlmt 
the true aiim of Physiology is. AVe can see also tbait t his jiim 
reveals itself to us in aiitual i»hysiological observaition atnd 
experiment. In the criule sense materiad which javsents itself 
to us wo am*, traioiiig the thread of constaincy in which tln> 
living organism manifests itself; in the aippairent chaiotic wiiirl 
of life processes we are traie.ing organui aetivity. 'fhe id«\i nf 
the luaintenance of tlie faiiiil alkailiuity of the IjIoimI at oiici* 
lights up for us and enaides us to preiiict a whole mass nf 
])henoniena connected with resjarati«in, circulation, ami excre- 
tion, and points the way to inlerprelation and trealnieiil nf 
many of the symptoms of disean*. Following similar lim*s. jiinl 
pnajoeding always on llio assnijii»tion that ihe living nvg;iiiisiii 
is really an oiganisin ami no mere maeliiiie, PliV'iii'logv can 
progress sl«^adily ami eonlideiilly, adding continuously In wlia; 
is already known abuut living oigaiiisiii, ami with a 
a])precialion of lla* esM/ntial ])oiiils that await invi aig.ition. ' 

It seems to be not only uiiiiercssarv but wrong to {esam ■ 
the (rxisleiice of a vital force. The view ju.^t stale*! i.' as 
inconsistent with vitali.'-m and its conception of a special force 
or (piality of a substance as it is witli tin; pbysico-cInMiiiciil 
theory of life. AVbat the biologist ought is to go )»:u k 

ordinary observation, niiobsciired iiy pn.'jmlice, and to reali>»‘ 
lliat tlni conception of a living organism stands ff»r a fact which 
we sec Ijcfoie us, and is the only bypfdhesis that will wmk. 
Tiic life of such an organism is no donht in one MUise the sniu 
of its activities, but tlieii these activities can only be grasj«.'«l 
individually in so far as tli<;y art? grasped as activities of and 
will'*, a whole. There is ht;re again identity iu dilVereiic^*- 
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When we turn to reproduction and develoi)inent the arjrument 
stiCiiiB even stronger. For " jis if to convince us by an ocular 
(lijiiionstration that the organics whole is in tins parts, Xatuie, in 
tlie reproduction of an organism, sccmiis deliberately to scrap 
everything that might be supposed to be rnechanisin, and then 
build the whole organism up again out of one small part.” A 
niechanistic theory of heredity in ])artieiihir seems to break 
down in lint inf. 

Ihit after all, as 1 have said, these working hypotheses are 
Jill mcne or less abstract, whether they are those of the scientific 
field with wliich !Mr. liusscll deals, or of that with which 
Dr. Haldane is concerned. And 1 have quoted both writers 
because of their special knowledge based on diri.*ct research. I 
need not add that I am by no means in a position to check or 
criticise their (dwervaiioiKs, whether of the phenomena of 
nuiiiher or of those of th(' living organism. What is, however, 
clear is that correct working hyjiotheses are in each case essential 
for the extension <if knowledge. Ihit these coiicejdions, 
although they may work and In* true a< far as they go, are 
neither the whole nor adequate to the whole. The imj)ori:ince 
for my jireseiit purpose of the conee]»lion of life is that it is 
an ahstraction which points heyond itself. On the one 
haiul if life eaii he traeeil liaek to inorganic matter it may 
well he that we shall hav** to revise our CiUicepiion not of 
the organic hut of the inorganic, and lt» rceognist* that the 
tendency to ahstraction which is ehar:u*t eristic of thought 
lias, in the so-called inorganie worlil, nmluly stereotyped a 
niercMvorking view. On the other hand, the tinasi-i»urposive 
action of the living organism, and its control hy the end which 
it fiillils, equally point heyond it to a pliasi* i»f experience 
which is more concrete and less unsatisfying. The least 
abstract aspects of exjKudence are exemplilie»l in llu>se in wdiieh 
mind is eonfrtmted, not by niecliaiiism, nor by mere life, but 
l^y mind itself in the form of human ludngs around us 
organising themselves for consciou: S(K?ial pnrjioses into larger 
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wholes, and dominated hy intelligence and the sense of gooil 
and evil. not the tme method of science he to aim at 

proceeding downwards rather than ii]nvarda, and to start oir 
with tlie set purpose of working from the starting point of tlu* 
special characteristic of the most concrete phenomena, wheic 
the mind that ])erceive.s regards itself, not as mere siihstance 
confronting otlier siihstances, but as subject in a plainly 
realisetl subject-object relation, and as belonging to a whole 
of reality wliich embraces both the i>bject world and itself { 
Our worhl of cx])ericnce we may not be able to resolve ; it is 
tilt* IViaf wbicli (ronfionls ns. Ibit miml reaches over it, fur 
the iinal and full character is that of mind, and it is only iiy 
abstraction from that iiiial and full character that we ran 
apjuoach, for instance, to siicli an iilca as that of men' feeling, 

I have tric'd in this paper to convey what is ralh(?r tin* 
tendency of my private rellc'cthms than any cut ami dried enii- 
clusicm. I doubt wlietlier liiial cuiieliisions are as yet ]uarti- 
cablc.*. The advance of cair grasp id’ e.\ja*ric'nec' is always 
compcdliiig us toclo all cjur work ovc'raiid o\vr again, 'flie Nrw 
ih.'alism is itsedf an illustration nf this eoinpcdliiig forc e. Spi-ak- 
iiig fur inysc.df, I think its conc-c>]itioii td‘ nsdity is too icbsirari. 
in the? seiisr ill wbirh I )iavc.» used tlic.< word, to ]«* a«lcMjii;iir ti* 
tlie whole truth. Uul it has brouglii out t’*c* insuiliririi! 
eliaracicr of (Certain forms cif Idralism. as wtdl as of M:iiriijdi''iii 
itsidf. blealism as a system if«jiiiies a continuous ri'vis. n a.- 
scienc e, and especially j»sycliology, progrc'sses. 'riic resr’’ may 
in tlicj cud be; the' ahaiidnnnieiil of tiicj name,' c'liimlly with liiat 
of Ih^alism. Ibit fniiii this rc'siill I liiiiik that wi; aic' still 
sc'paratcd hy a considmablc' c.Uslanee that lias yet to b«^ travc'isc*!. 
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HI —OX TJIK COMilOX-SKXSE DISTIXCTFOX OF 
AITEAUAXOK AND liEALITY. 

JitJ , 1 . W. St,‘OTT. 

TiiK iiiJliii intiTosl of tho fullowiiijr iliseussioii is iiit.oinlo«l to lie 
in <iiu*slijms rej^anlinij tlio r,niic(*plioii of iiuiintily. What is 
the fovce of the i<h*a alive in the iniml \vh»ju it iises<iuaiititative 
tiTins * What is it in anYlhin;f that nnlinarily Jiistities ns in 
l•{lllinJ4 ii ji'ie'.it or little i This <jiu*stion, ln*wever, does not 
ocenjiy tla; whole of the iiai)er. It was lUH'essary also to show 
why sueli a i[m*sti‘»n is ini]Mirtanl. The veasim is ilevtduped 
IKii'tly in llie lii'sl pai't of the paper and |iarily in the last. 
Slioiily .stat(?d, it is this: the ijiie.siion of the iin‘aninit of 
r|uaniiiy is important iM'cause a ehuraeteristii* ]iia(*liee of the 
(jidiiiary mind is to stn‘rii,„l, to nuantity, whilst ennaged in 
iinporlanl ]»aits of its work. In the ])a]ier as a whole 1 have 
tried tliri'e rliinj^s: (A) to not ire smne ways in which the mind 
ill its eharaelmistie work work of seeking out ivalily) 

defers to 4 uantily, t !•) It* tind what exactly tin* »[uanlity 
is to whi«di it thus d« fers, ami ((’) to notice smii.* further and 
more wide-raiij;in|i ways in which I lie mind in its .H*arch for 
reality similarly ilefer.s to i|n;intil.y, and (D) t»i <Iraw some 
conclusions. I should liki» to add, l>y nnuv of linal juvamhle, 
that the considerations aliont to he .suhmilted in this paiier 
upiiii wliat is to me an. iiitci'e.stin«t ninl oUsiaire subject are 
more nr le.ss of ll,#<fm■^ati\lvMl^ltUJ^^^ ^ll^^;lJlope that I may not 
he betrayed 'such appearaiKii'-,of . do^niatisin in the 

sla lenient of tjlioiii as w.otild lead to the Qoa that tiiey repiv- 
^^‘nt, at any rateV'^i)iusent, a :el of li.xed idiilosophieal view.s. 
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A. 

1. The iiniiiediiite llienie is the inaiiiier in wliich connnoii 
sense distinguishes appearance from reality. If those t\v«> 
terms have accpiireil any technical meaning such that comnnjii 
sense can no longer he said to work with tlie distinction, tlion 
I will presume so far in this paper as to use them to represent 
a distinction wilh which common sense does work c»»nstantlv. 
I refi?r to the distinction made use of on any ordinary occasion 
when anyone says, about some subject-matter, tliat it is om* 
tiling and not another. “The little cloud on tin* lniiiz«in 
yonder which looks about the size of your hand is really miles 
in extent.” I am taking it that in such a statement as this, 
coinnion sense is distinguishing appearance from reality. Ainl 
so, whenever it says about anything, “ Jt is this and not that,’ 
“It is thus and not thus,” “The hill there is initSiuiic near/ 
it is really very far away,” “ This animal is a mammar‘(ilie 
implication being “ You would not know this by merely 
looking at it ”), “The <|ueer mark on this ])ai»er is a IfMter of 
the (Ireek alphabet” (implying: “ I ne(.*d to tell ytni thi> : ymi 
did not know it; the object wore to you a ci*rtain appeaiaiM-e. 
but this is what it rntll// is”). Coinimai sense eonsLantly ii>es 
this distinction. Its whole life consists in ap, ying il. Its 
business in the world, (»m? might almost say, is thi* ignoiirig«»i 
first appearances, in its instinctive, ceaseless search aflci- wlial 
it takes to be realities. And in curreiding its ileleets, shnwini: 
to it as we do, in .science, how iiiiich it is stdl the victim of 
surface appearance and siijairficial vitjws, we are only carrying 
it further along its own path. Commem sons(^ never gees 
through the world taking things at their face valmv Kailicr. 
it goes through the world picking out the realities from aiimiig^l 
appearances and adjusting itself lo them. The cpiestion I uisli 
to raise is. How does it decide upon mility? AVheii is it 
satisfied that it has got it, and not simply another pjissiiig 
apjctuance ? 
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A ptjrson wmiUl be taken by (‘OiniiKin sense to be in toncli 
witli reality when, to put it quite rouj^hly, be knew his way 
.iboiit the world. Tf) know what the object of iierc*<?ption 
really is — “ This is a stone/* “ That yonder is a pool,” ” Here 
i:; a circle ” — is, in the last resort, to know what to expecl. of it. 
|(. is to he insured against disappointment when the ihinjr 
(■oiiini(*nces to behave or reveal itself, when under the pro[ier 
ccniditions a sttuie falls, water Hows, a circle’s radii tuin out 
i;i|nal. “ Tlic pat(jh of rolour be^^uid the river is a corn field.** 
The “is” denotes the confident anticipition of a mass of 
iiiisi^ceificd (experience. To he able to say what the apjicarance 
winch has arrested tin* senses “really is’* is to know whal 
monj will hapimn and the (conditions under which it will 
liappen. Tlio field will a])pear bigj>i*r if I nearer t«» it, if 
I wait awliilcMts tint of yellow will deepen lo j^old, still later 
it will be a stubbly expanse* which will jaick have feet if they 
livad on it, and S(j on. These anticipations are nol d(*tinitely 
articulated to the mind. But tliey are antieij>ations at least 
thus far: that tlui thing's do not taki* us by surjnise when they 
come. Tlie anticipation nf tlicm puts one in tlie stale which 
(Miiniiion sense regards as “ hciiiii: in touch with reality." Our 
i|in'stioii is, IJow does eoiiimoii sfuisi* succeed in jjettiujj; its 
world arraujital in this way f By the use of what crilevion, on 
its ]»art, d«»e.s its world hecome peoplcMl with real thinsrs whose 
siiperfieial ajipearances no Ion.c;(*r deceive it 

1 The fundamental point is .sinqdy that (»ne ohjecl ;j:ives 
us many impressions and so ])resenis to us many appear- 
ances. A thinj; may show a eertain colour in i^as or candle 
light, and common sense say that this is not its real colour. 
An object may feel hot to tin* touch and yet he said |o he 
ivally only lukewarm. A thing w'hen sin*n in pers]»ective 
apiMvirs small, hut we are said not to “see its real size " : and 
111 is assumed that there are ooiiditions under which tin* thing 
would “look its size.” Is there any assignable characieristic 
whicli ill such eases std(*ets one from among the many 
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apljearauccs of an entity and signalises it to coininon sense as tlic 
reality, of which the rest are the seeming, and from a knowled^o 
of whifli the rest are to be cxpi'cted in certain circumstances ? 
AVliiit elevates one of the appearances from amongst its neigli- 
boiirs to tlie dignity of reality ? The ])articular answer to Ibis 
question with wliicli I have heen impressed is that whi« h 
represents the “ real ” ap|»carance as thr cmitaim r, of irhioh //„ 
others ore the content, and which endeav«)ur.s to take the view 
quite seriously ami literally. 

;1. The most im])n^ssive illustration of the principle, to im*, 
comes from that very familiar edass of varying iipi»(»aran(<-s 
cunsisiing in the viiiying size's and shapes wliich a visual 
object assumes when plac'cd in varying ])erspci'tivcs. AVluU is 
tluf criterion of tbe leality or unreality of any one (»f rliosi* 
appearances? If I. am getting a foresliortened view, say, nl 
a cathedral fnmt, common sense will tell me that 1 caniir)t 
see its I'f.'al size?. I must go round till it is straight befon* im*. 
Why ' The reason would seem to be that there I can sec all 
the size it (*aii [ircsent — its mHtoInlntj size. As 1 I urn 
a foresliurtcned object round, it grows bigger ami lugger till ii 
readies lull streleh : and tluui it grows smaller ami smaller. 
Of all tlie size.s it a|»j»ears to have, tbe middb* one t:on!aias lli.* 
otlicrs: and it is .'selected as tbe r«*al. In the in-'ller of 
tbe same holds, if I raise a Hal circular plate in iiiy i\v«< 
hands almost to the levi*l of my eyes, keeping it horizon' 1, ii- 
upper surface will ap))ear to me a very narrow elli| e. I: 

[ tlien gradually turn tin* di.se round towards tlie vcrtic.il 
position, ami ])ast it towards the iiorizuntal again, the elli]K-(.' 
gradually broadens until it is a cirele, and then bi'gins again t«» 
grow narrow. When I see it eirenlar, “ Then,” common seii'^' 
would .siv, “you .S(Mj its real .sha|»e.” AVe take the ellii»ses a> 
the deceptive appearances id the cirele; we do not take the 
circle iiml all the rest of the ellijnscK as the deceptive a 
ances of one selected ellijise. Although, if the ilise. won* 

“ X' ” ixn ellipse, then the circular shajie which in a certain 
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])(M?ij»ective it could iireseiit, and many of its elliptical ones, 
would be taken as appearances, and one i)articular elliptical 
filial >e as real. What impresses me here, again, is that the 
“ real ap])earance is that which is able to contain the rest. 
A stpiare may seem any number of different rectangles and 
l»{iiallelf)grams of all varying foniis and areas according as it is 
tinned ; but the “ real ** size and form is that which it assumes 
wlien at full stretch or that which contains all the others, the 
s(|uave ; and the same can be shown of rectangle, triangle, 
jHiIygdii. or any irregular figure. 

Without claiming, then, that eoinmoii sense is clearly aware of 
this •• •/••ntaining** character of the real in tla* matter of ff>rm ami 
size, or that it is ever consciously on the look-out for it, 1 feel that 
we .ir»‘ entitled to take the appearance in which this feature 
is pivs*Mit as the one which, in such cases, is in fact selected 
hy ( Mnimoii sense and disling\iished as the real. The nnifiihiinff 
appoMvance is the one which succeeds in being acknowledged 
us reality, (’ommon sense siiceunibs to quantity. It avows 
(lie ijivatesl a.s its “ real.'* 

4. 1: seems, then, that the possibility of arriving at a 
\uin(i]ile of distinction between real and apparent on these 
liiu*s i> fairly clear so far as coiieeriis tin' shape and size of 
visil.li* surfaces at a given distance. Is it evident from any 
«»!liei ijuarler ' Ones first answer is no. Even within the 
s]ilii*ve <.»f geometrical I'aei, of whicdi we have so far been 
s|Hiaking, there are eircunistanees in which the principle seems 
to be upset. 

It is true that the arn/ of a square is callable of containing 
tlie ///I// (if any figure wbiel; the .square can appear to make in 
|)eis]iective. Rut what of the angles ^ If the sipiare is turned 
around itself, by oiir using two diagonally opposite corners as 
pivots, all the angles seem to vary. Does the real angle, in this 
tJase, always ronfain all the apjiarent ones ; At the two pivots 
the apparent magnitudes do all fail within the “ real ” one ; but 
tU. the two other corners the real i-iagnitude, instead of marking 
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the ui.iximuiii which the appctiranccs rcacli, ni.irks the riiiiiiiiiiiin 
to which tliey fall. I’he appearances in this case vary between n 
rij^ht angle and two right angles. So that by making the axis 
first the one diagonal and then the other, we can make every 
angle of the square vary between nothing and 180^ ; wliicli 
leaves the “real” angle of 00° at neither extreme, luit in the 
middle. If we treated the revolving disc in the same way, we 
should i*eaeh a similar relation between the real and the a[>p!iienl. 
curvature of the cirnumfereuee ; while it we treated simihuly 
any non-rcctaiigulai* figure with straight boundaries, or again any 
ellipse, we should find that the real angle or curve was not ex en 
midway between the extreme appearances. 

But let us look more closely at this point — returning to ihe 
case of the square revolving on one \mv of diagonally op]i(isiu? 
corners and showing the angles at the two other corners widening 
as it tarns. Is there no sinqde, straightforward sense in wJiii-li 
the right angle there does seem as though it could s])an. Mini >o 
conUiii, all those ap[iarcnt wider ones ? True, when tin? Mpiaiv 
is tilted the angle seen is greater ; hut the lines coutaiiiing it al■(^ 
shorter, and if ihc square wcr(* halveil along its diagonal llii*y 
could easily go into the half and still make tin? angle they dn - 



gram would alway.s go inUi the hmI sqiian; and sn li e big 
angle seems to go inside the .small om?. From tin* gionp fi 
com])eting ajipearaiices, that wliich common sense singles m;’ 
as the real still seems to be the container. 

In these cases at least, tlien, the following principle seem.- 1" 
hold: that on the oirnsioiis ivhen^ out of //. tjroup of 
tvppra tUiirrs, onn rnconinirmh Useff phiinly to roiuwon 
thr /Y7/ '>///, it is thn one nkirh rouOiins the othms, And ‘ 
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make this further point, the importance of wliich will come out 
later in the discuBKion, that the contfdniwj appeamnee is in 
nri'if Instance the wnmlhsi that eovld possibly contain all the others. 
All the cllipsefi made by any circle could not possibly be packed 
into smaller space than tlie cii'cle; and the same liolds of all 
tlie ijiher figures. We might put it, perliaps, that tlie most 
ecoiMHiiical containing appeaiunce is the reality. 

n. Now the impression to which I am yielding in drawing 
the thoughts in tliis paper together at all, is tlie impression that 
in tlie foregoing simple considerations wo may have in its crudest 
iVuiii the fundamental principle by which we may every wliere 
distinguish, from our own analytical point of view, those things 
whii’li succeed in convincing common sense that they are real, 
fmin those which fail to do so. The iiuostion for further 
imiuivy wouhl be, how is reality related to api)earanee in the 
ease of (|ualities other than those sliajies and magnitudes which 
w«* liavo so far considered t How is it, for instance, with the 
** ri al A/a} ’* of tilings seen at a distance ( How is it with the 
'• real temperature ” of an object hot to the one hand and cold 
ti» iIm" otlier? or the “real colour” of an object which looks 
dillriviii in dittei-ent lights t How about an appearance due to 
]»iaii«.iii..gioal conditions i Or, finally, bow aVioul the pveseiita- 
tiniiid stream which the mind constantly discards as the “ nieiv 
a|i]n';i]ance ” of something which it reads oil' as sul>stantial and 
("Uisiil ^ Can we say. in these further cases, that what is 
iiliMiiitied by common siuise us real naifaliis the rest of what it 
sees .' We do not projK^se to take up all of these ttuestious 
htMe. ]>ut ])lainly, none of them can be answiuvd if there is 
any uncertainty as to what ‘•containing” means. 


W. 

What is the essential eleiueut in the notion of one thing 
contiiining another ( Matheniatics has a definition to oflbr of 
what is meant by the phrase “ greater than.” l»ut that account 
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seems to bo constnioted rather with a view to the exigencies of 
matlieniatical inanipuhitioii than with a view to eliicidaling 
Goinnion-sense usage. I do init liiicl that either the view that 
one magnitude is greater than another when part of one oipials 
the whole of the other, or the imin-ovement upon this wliich is 
achieved by use of tlio conception of one-one relations, lielps us 
in the particular inquiry which we are ]mrsuiiig. Our question 
is simply; What is the containing magnitude to the eontont< 
under it, that ordinaiy apprehension should distinguish it fi(»iii 
them as tlieir container? The answer I would venture is this: 
file rontu Inin ff nit fff nil if. (k‘ /s fo thr nttnirnfa^ thnt vrhirh tfirts ,i.i 
iHiurr ovf r the in. 

The whole is the sum ini ng-iip of the parts, the liniii ihey 
cannot pass, the envelope through which they caniml bieak. 
The whole is to tlumi that which hands them over ainl u'ivcs 
them away to us when we once master it. The numlM*r wliirh 
contains the lower numbers, the lino which contain*, lli.* 
segments, the area wlihdi contains I he lesser areas, is ilmi 
in laying liold of which yon take suminary ))ossessi«»ii .iH 
the re.st. Tliat. is the meaning of tiieir being “ within ’ it. 
Four includes throe, an<l it includes two, and it iin l udo.** niio. 
Why' liecause if you liave the first vnu liavo any ?!jr 
others. 

Is this feature of power or cnntrol suscejUihh* m lan-M-r 
speciticalion ? In what specific way d«>os the wln*lr ..iv 
mastery of the parts? Kvery part can ‘'girt into’ lln* 

By profes.sing itself a part it prochiim.s that it is “ villnn ' tin* 
whole. AVhat sort of ]iulting t»f’ itself int«) onr pow« i. 
has it yH^rpetrated hy thus sjiyiiig to us that it is a pail ' 

The heart of the matter, as I .siMi if, is this; th»‘ 
purchase which it gives us over itself is due to a new facilii y 
of transition of thouglit — a making of itself more a( **es>il'I‘* 
to onr attention. The container, as ilistiiiet f"om tlie . ii- 
tents, is that vantage-ground which, ruictj seized, i lejn’.- 
patl for thought to the contents, and makes the. transition 
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t,() them rapid, certain, and easy, and w puts them in our 
] lower. W(3 nii<i[lit put it that tlie thouglit of tlie one puls llie 
others in reach of our thought. Nor is it remarkable tliat the 
iraiisition to the contents sliould thus rendered ser-ure and 
rjisy, once thought has seized the whole within which they fall. 
In the act of reaching the outer containing limit, the mind has 
iiii]»Iicitly summarised the content ; it has rapiilly “ run it 
over,” and so gained summary possession of it. The transition 
hack from the whole to the ]»arts is t?asy, because the mind is 
Iheii only returning on somi*thing it has already touclied. To 
sre a larger magnitude acting as container of all the i»arts and 
I’lactions which fall within it, is to have laid hold, in thouirht, of 
the natural beginning of the transition to them all. It is to 
liave seized the grouji in .sueli a way that every member of it is 
within call. If I wanted a natin* for lliis ])owei-contViTing 
iiaMireof the whole (and one ihies want a name for it, if the 
lirinciple of jlistinetion between njal ami apparent is lo b<; 
!i])plied lH‘yoml tiu* sim]de exam]>les wltieli w»? have ^o far 
ennsidtu'i'd) I sliouhl speak of its focal cliaraeter, its ci'iit rality. 

I should s\im \ip I lie wb(»le analysis of containing 1»\ saying 
that roufttni t iiif hunt vnuftnua in rirtuf nj ilif j\trf Ifnif thf' 
flniuiflit It/' if is f 'ni'itl tn fhr flnuiiflit ii/' nil its niuh The 

(M)iitainer and all its component frai’li«iiis make a. L:ri»nt» of 
things, each of whicii you c.iii think of. You can think of the 
whole, and of a piece iM|uivalent to four-li flits of it, and of 
another wliieli is half, ami of a lliinl. and of any fraction. 
Voti ean think of a group made up t>f it atul all its fractions 
lugelher — a moni or less numerous group according to the 
stretch of your imagination and of yonr thinking capacity. 
Hut there is a (diaraeler in one member of the gron]>. tlie 
‘•(Mitainer itself, in virtue t»f which the ihnught which begins 
h'oin it can pa.ss bae.k and forth, to and troni all the others with 
u minimum of tlifficully or obstruct ion. 'Fliis focal character 
wliat, in the last resort, throw.^ all the other members of the 
«roup l>jick into this one, and makes it contain them. 
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7. AVc have now ondeavoiired to analyse the qiiaiititativi* 
relation of whole and [>art. Our contention is that a quantita- 
tive whole is related organically to every thing that can he call(*«| 
a part of it. The relationship in virtue of which to have on** 
specific member of a certain infinite group in our mental grasp 
is virtually to have all the others — this is what in the Iasi 
resort n)ak(\s that mcinher the whole and all the others parts oi 
it. Take a quantitative whole and any number of parts 
togetlier as a group : its relation to them will he, found to In* 
oi-ganie. 

Lei us return now to questions ai)])oarance and reality. 
Tliink of the jinlging of tlie sizes of things at a distani***. 
and of what we call “ seeing an object its real size.” AV*- 
shall find that this “ real ” size, as far as it is aiiything. 
is that which is focal to, and so acts as ctmtainer to. all tlic 
sizes. 

The apparent size <if an ohjec t diminishes as it reccMh's. 
And as it recedes ii passes throngh a vagiii*ly defineil zuih* 
within which, as compared willi the oxtriunes of neaiin'ss 
and remoteness, it eonld .said in a c«uiimon-sense w:i\ 
to be seen “the size that it really is.” Xow on »[nostinii i> 
not exactly how coiiiiiion sense comes at this “n*al size." Ii 
may come at it in a didereiit way in I'very tlillereiit iiistaiar. 
AVe may suddenly hecome able to judge the sizi* of a sicM'pl*’ 
clock ill the distance liy s(M*ing a man sitting on the hands. The 
question is rather what the “real size is, wliich we do conic at. 
And I think it is in the fir.st instaiure a certain average 
appearance which the thing wears at wliat might he calh*<l 
ordinary practical distances from it — the distances, ^v/., wlii‘ li 
would influence the architect in determining the scale of ihi* 
size.s for the clock. And 1 think further that this vaguely 
conceiviid central a[q)ea ranee i.s /oca/ to all the other appear- 
ances i the 8ens(‘ above suggested. It is the coiitainiiig lim** 
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wliich focusses into itself all the sizes wliich the object would 
present at all the distances at which it might be seen. The 
containing limit need not lie si)atially tlie widest, or even the 
exactly measured moan betwc^en that and the smallest. It need 
not, indeed it cannot, be anything very definite. Ibit it must 
be the size in whicli tlie whole group of a])])earances can be 
vaguely felt focussed. 

We say “ tlie size in which the group can be felt to be 
focussed.” AVhat is tlie- “ group ” referred to ? It is similar to 
the group made ii]) of the whole and th (5 jiarts, in the above 
discussion. It is the mere aggregati' of all the a] ijiea ranees^ 
Us composition depends imrlly nn tins number nf points there 
an*, by being semi from which the nbjec.t will present dillerent 
apparent sizes. Sujijiose the object coiilil ]n(‘sent .*• ililVereiil 
apparent sizes. At least ./• different ii]ipearances will then 
have to be gathered into tin* “rejd” if our priiu:i]»le is to be 
true. Ibit more than that : each of these appearances is many 
times presented. Xot only the niimher of ]>oints from which 
the olij(‘el might he seen has to he taken into account, 
hut the nuinher of times it is seen from each. Rir ohjecls 
of a partienlar size* there are em’taiii natural di.slances from 
the eye to them, distances between nil and the distance at 
wliic.h tht*y are lost to view — distances at wliich onr eye 
iiiiLiiiiilly takes iheni in. Tlu*y are actually .seen at the.se 
ilistanct?s mueli inon* frequently than at ihe exlicine distance. 
AM lich .secures that the group c»f whicli we are si»eaking — the 
giou]) uf a})pearance.s which have to he focussed into one 
containing ajqiearam.'e — shall he swullmi with a much larger 
contribution from these “between” points than iVoiii either the 
exlrcinely distant or the extremely near i The “ J eal size,” tiieii, 
that vaguely tlelined one iii»pearaiu:e into whicli we can 
U‘les(3ope all the rest of the appearances; lait the higher 
hecpiciicy ol sneh appearances as an object pve.sents, during the 
uccasiuiis when we have juacticaiiy to do with it, coii.stilules 
l^hcse the bulk of the group; so that that which best gives 
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power over, or focusses, or is organic to, them, will be most 
likely to give power over the whole — the container of them is 
container to the groiij). 

8. To attempt to apply such a principle as tliis at all 
exhaustively would lead very far afield. ]Uit the question 
which such an effort would always be trying to answer is clem*. 
It would be seeking to detenniiic how far the unsophisticabul 
mind, in its search for the reality of a thing, is seeking for a 
focus containing all that the thing can seem to be. This is tlie 
main point. If the “ thing ” in question happens to be ** space ” 
or “substance” or the object of any such basal category of 
thought, the investigation must become subtle. In wliat 
follows we shall be touching upon such -matters. It will lu^lp 
the reatlcr to ovta'conie the subtlety, especially it will help him 
to detect any false subtlety which may creep into the aigiinuMit, 
if in reading what follows he will keej) the main ]»oint befon; 
him. Does the uiisojhisticated luiiul, in seeking for realily, 
unconsciously sock for a focus containing all that the realily 
can seem to be? JLin seeks what is. Does his “feeling 
satisfied that be has found it” synchronise with his striking 
something in the litoral sense inclusive of all that it wliai is **] 
can ])resent itself to liiin as being i 

9. From a consideration of variations in size-ai>]»ear.in(*i‘s 
due to distance, the natural course of lln‘ arguiiic it woiihl 
lead us next to consider the varying appearaneeh cl otin” 
characteristics of things, whirdi eoininoii smise contrasts wiili 
their reality, lint here we are held up l»y a s(*tM:iing «lis- 
crepaiicy. Wc seem ahcjut to treat as the same, c*as» s which 
are not at all t>arallel. 

Between the apjareiiL and the? real visil)I(» shape or size ‘»f 
objects (jn tile one Jiaiid, and on tlm otlicfr, (-liaiig«*s in, say, 
tactual quality, tlie lack of parallelism may bc^ more evidc'ut 
than any parallelism. Take, for inslamre, the gradually 
decn^asiiig temperature of a basin of hot walei- from minute to 
minute. Common sense would not fix upon tfnj/ c»f fhcscj 
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ti iiiperatuwjB, lin\vev(ii* roughly, as the “ real ” temperature, and 
i-ontrast it in this resjM^ct with all the others ; as it does roughly 
lix upon one stage of, say, a receding oliject as sliowiiig us its 
“ ic.'iil size,” or one view of a turning surface as sliowing its 
“real shape.” It says the water is “hot,” is “lukewarm,” is 
“cold,” at successive intervals; whereas it would never say, this 
|ii*nny is “circular now,” is “elliptical now,” is “a straight 
lint* now,” as it is gradually turned over. 

lint we only need to look a little more closely to see that 

I his dis(frejKincy need not arrest our argument. For as between 
the turning disc and ihv icntrr at antf tjivni ninmant the 
jKirallelisiii, from the point of view of our discussion, is precise. 
.\t any one moment common sense is quite capable of saying 
thill llie water is '‘really lukewarm,” tlumgh it feels hot to the 
one liaml and cold lo the other. And by CMinfevving this 
ilislinelion upon the “lukewarm” ajipearaiice, it is again 
(•eiiUiilising all the other apjiearances within tlieir containing 
i.MiK.-eiilion. 

•' Lukewarm,” of course, iiu?aiis uoihing scientifically precise. 

II certiiinly does not mean a s|)atial magnitudi* which has 
‘•wsmii” jiiid “cold” and nlher ilegrees of temperature as 
li'SsiM' iiijigiiitud(‘s within it. Ihit it docs repiescnt what would 
lie. in this instaneo, the central mass of iiiinian testimony 
veganliiig the heat quality of the water : it hits olV a certain 
Mjipeainiicre which gathers into itself the vast majority of 
a]i|iurent temj)eratii]es which the water would juvseiit at the 
iiiniiieiii ill question — very extreme appeaianees licing counter - 
halauced hy their infrequency. It fixes also the point from which 
it wnultl he easiest lo ri*ach the whole mass i»f such Icstimniiy — 
the pniiii from which the combined divergence of all the 
indivithial testimonies wouhl aggregate liNisi. And any .'succession 

“ r«'al ” (pialities, as distinguished from seeming ” ones, in a 
^'hanging object would each emitaiu its group of derivative 
appearances in the same way. A succession of different 
‘’hpt'Htances may he n^cognised each real at the time. In 
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tliat case llie object is l ocognised as a new object, a new subject- 
matter for I'ollection, each time; and as being susceptible of 
true as distinct from false cliaracterisation. The act of 
cliaracterisation itsedf remains what \ve have seen it to hi*. 
It is a process of getting the competitive appearances into a 
group, and selecting what contains them all as the reality. 
There is thus no real diilienlty in the way of our hohling, in 
the sense in which I think it is intended, the view that all the 
appearances which an ohject presents to ns are real. All lluii; 
is needed is that wo take note of hi»w common sense, \vliate\ci 
one of an ohject s apparent ('haracteristics it ascribes tn i]i»* 
object, thinks of this eharaeteristic as one whieh tie* nlijjM-i 
‘‘really has,” as against possible erroneous views on the luarrer. 
What interests ns at present is the .character of ibi'- \rm 
aptH?aranee as contrasted with the ]»ossible (ilhers over wliicli 
it takes the precedence. And I thiidv that it e<»nraiii> iln‘ 
others, in the ]»rimitive ami fundamental, that is U) sa\ tin; 
4 Uiilitative, s(*nsc of that word. 

10. 'I’he mention of real chaiigi* intUMluct.'s iis to a. ^lii, h.'.ie 
ini]ioitant distinetion of appearance from reality to wlr’« !. nur 
]irinciple. slaadd luiv«* some application if it bi* true. ! is m 
< lislinc.lion, it is trm?, whieli lies far beneath the sip»;ur nl 
common sense, ami om* wliicli is very far ind«‘ed Voi; 
e.xplicitly and consciously made, but it is «aic wlii<‘h, I thiiik uc 
are bouml to assume. Is made, since it enters into ibf \i y 
constitution of our eoniinon-sen.se worM. I refer u \w 
way in wliich substthirr might appear to 1 m*, l»n!i yi*i. ii«'i 
mistaken chnufjr ; Umt if'hirh Uij its nttim*' miLilil 

be confused with, but yet is not confused with, tlmf 
sfircrnls ttnoUu'r, 

The m.M;d for ilisliuguisliing appeaianee frinii reality in ilii^ 
connection arises from the* fact that so iiim.rh of what we >av 
co-exists or eiidnn^s together, is given !•» ns successividy. H*'' 
earth and the pole star, the two sidtis of the shield, are m v(‘r 
seen I'g '.her but always succes.sivfdy. How then an* tliey -ai'l 
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to co-(ixiat ? Why does coinrnon sense never for a moment delay 
ov<‘V this given apiiearance, but instinctively and instaiitancoiisly 
translate it into the (io-endurance of the t\v«) things suc- 
cessively seen i How, in other words, is pcrinanence i.dicited 
onl of lapse, or space out of time ^ Or perhaps heltiT: What 
is the i)crinanencc (which lapse sometimes “really” is) to iln* 
la]»se ? What is the space which the tcmiporal s(imetimi*s 
“really” is to the? temporal? As contrasted with the lattfi* 
(whichever way you put the (piestion) the. former ouglii to l»e 
ill some seiisi? the aderpiate container of the apjM'arances 
iriv(*ii as the latter. The permanent or si»atiiil ought to ho 
lli.U which adetjuately tioninuis thi! apjxNirances given ii> lap<e 
or temjKiral. Js it so ? 

To return for a moment to a former illuslralion. A^ the 
round disc is being turned from the hori/onUil position 1«» th»* 
vertical, it jiresents a series of shapes in our view, all «.d‘ which 
fall wilhinoiie, that om* ladng its real tigure. We pointotl mil 
a foatuh* of this “rear' which we sahl wouhl come to hr imniil 
iiiiporlaiit, naimdy, that besides conlaiiiing all tlie appearancM^s. 
it was fill' /itfsf that laiuld contain them. It is in cmuiertimi 
with the question : “ How «loes it eome that eo-i'xislenci» i-^ nm 
mere succession or, what I think is the same point, llie 
qiiestioii “How do fltlinfs arise that, the importance i»i the 
I'ealure referred to comes out. So far as I can >ei‘. tin* 
making of the sncc(’ssivr eo-exislent, /.<■., the veadin- nf 
.sii((;es.-!:ion as co-(*xistenee, or, on the other haml, the hMYiii- 
of succession successive, is a matter of gathering imjui^.^sioiis 
up into fhr must rrohomintf vuttftniniii/ /tu rn which will Imhl 
them all. 

1 think perhaps that there an* two *|ueslions involved. At 
least it i.s jiossihle, uiMni a close enough analysis, to lake that 
It is a matter of things whieh undoubtedly appear 
successively being eontidently assumed to eo-exist in .space and 
«o-endure together. We may distinguish, on the one hand, 
i-luj problem as to how the appi'araiiees ennn? to lu* evrii 
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successive, how they arc got into time; ami, on the other 
liaiid, the qu(»stioii how thesfi timed appearances get to the 
status of co-existence in space. But the former hardly seeius 
to he a cjuestioii .susceptible of answer. The ultimate truth 
seems to he that appearances do occur in time. Tlie past 
does gather itself up before us and continue itself into 
juesent, .so that we are from tlie first tlie recipients of 
impressions in a time order, and are ci*eatures who can 
look behiie and after. Such seems to be the ultimate nature 
of our (»wn being and of the world in which wti fiml 
4iurselves. 

But the impressions thus timed gome to be spread nut in 
space, i first see this, then that part of an object in 
hiu all the parts which T thus .successively see eo-exist. Tlie 
question, lh(*u, is: "Wliat has come over them when that has 
hapi»ened ? WlaiL has the mind done with them ? (.)r 

rather, since the mind does nothing except atljnsl itself .sua^ 
In see them, what have they done with themselves, that t lay 
present tlieriiselves now as e<»iitemporanec»usly oecupyinir 
sp.Mce ! 

Tlie best hujie (»f an answer, jierhajjs, will he in plnciiii; 
iln* two kiiuLs of series — that which is reatl off' as ru-exisi- 
eiiee, and that wJiicIi eoiiliniies to he regardeil s successive 
— side l»y .sale in as clear an example as jinssibb*. \ a :' 
me suppose, then, a coin, lying where I can notice it. In 
lunkiiig at it frmu time to lime, I g(?t not one luit a viics 
r)f iinjuession.s. Intervals may occur wJieii I am m»t Innkiiig: 
and even wlien 1 am luoking continuously my alieiithni 
lluctuates both in direction and in intensity. I need not si‘c 
the same spot always. Attention may jilay aboul the eentn*, 
rest on the .side, follow round the rim, etc. Similarly I jum 
. seeing it soirietiiiies as blurred, soinetinies as clearly articuhite^l, 
etc. These iinpr(*.s.sioiis, tJien, are a series, past members »>! 
which 1 carry forward into the pi'cscni and so find in tii»<*- 
Uhe ♦iv *'■ question is as to the relation bi*tween this series aiul 
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tli(i series of vi(3ws which I get of the coin turning, whicli I 
iiiierprot as real, succ(^8.sive niovenients. 

Let us imagine, then, the coin grailiially turiUMl vmticMl, 
jiiicl for clcarn(‘ss* sakij let it Im 3 magiiitied to the sizt; <>1* a 
liousc. A haphazard series of vi(?ws begins whem*ver 1 iiolici* 
till' thing lying — iny attention darting from imint to point all 
,)V("r the siirlace. From the nioinent the raising-] iroeess eoni- 
iiienccs, there cuts into that series another, which goes forward 
ill continuous fashion. Tliis latter series continues until the 
tiling readies the vertical position and moves no further. After 
that the liaphazard series goes on alone until, iierhaps, I cut it 
short hy shntting my eyes. Describing the process, tben, from 
the moment when tlwc raising movement starts, wo should say 
that lirsl an ellipse ajipears, then broader ellipses, till lull 
ciiclc comes and movomenl sto)»s. But wliilc the CMuiiiniuuis 
clianges which constitute the movement slo]», the kalei(h>fM»] ic 
rjliJinges of view which 1 am gelling of the surface, as my eye 
roams from ]ioiiit to ]Miint in it, do not stop until 1 turn away. 

Keeping this description of the total change which disjinM> 
itself before iiiiMvell in view, observation would seem In warrani 
this priucijile ; that M'heii the two series go on togi'ther hoi«»n' 
me, I say I see change ; and when only one (the ha]»hazard mu*' . 
I say I see sfuiiething substantial — T see ])ermaneni, cjualiliedand 
related substance. But since it is ultimately a siiceossion which 
presiMits itself to me as huth change and substance, the «iuesiinii 
only heroines the move ]>oinU'd : Why do I not confuse that 
with cither ( Why, esiiecially, don't I confuse the given 
succession with real change ? Why, when I east my eyes 
around a room, is it not the room that is rev«»lving round me ? 
Why, when I glance down a tree from to]> to bottom, is ii r.ni 
the tree that is soaring uj) i Why should 1 not oven mistake 
1‘eal change for jieniuiiuMiee, and so, when 1 s(»e an a|>i»le dis- 
eiigage itself from the to]>mosi twig and fall to the ground, 
think I see a vcrticiil string of extending all the way 

down ' 
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For help in a iiiiitter like this, one turns naturally to Kant, 
Fnit in doing so I should say once more that the “why” in tin* 
abuvi* (|ueslion.s, in as far as it seems to ask for a psycliologica] 
analysis, is misleading. Such an analysis, very imperfectly dom*^ 
is all, I tliink, that Kant gives us on the ])oint. He ratlior 
attempts to show how a c«‘rtain process is carried out, than tells 
us what is done by it. Yet, imperfect as it is, Kant*s accnimt 
seems to me an indisiieiisablo starting point. 

What distinguislies change which is objective from that wliose 
snceessi'in is subjective only, and wliich objectively is still ? To 
adapt Kant's own exam])le: when, casting my eye up the river, 
I slowly scan a line of stationary boats, how do I know tliat it, 
is not the boats which have sailed ‘away down ? Ileoause, by 
easting my eye down ihv line again, 1 can bring them all hack. 
It is impossible that the boats should flit to and fro with the 
glance of my eye, that the stable world should spin about the 
individual, and the stars reel in their CM)urses because Tamer- 
lane is drunk. The series of changes is real, then, when it coiiie.s 
in a definite order and imposes itself on my apiJichensiou. ||‘ 
there is an order in the .siicno.ssive sails which I cannot reverse, 
tlieii the line itself is moving; if it is an order which I can 
T(?v»*r.s»* at will, tlieii the thiiig.s I .see co-exist, and whatever 
>e«(Uciice thert? is, is, in Kant's language, a seipiein.f in ?iiy 
apprehensiuii. 

This concerns tlie translation of mere succjssion 'mIm 
• ibjective change. Xo doubt, more psychical inacliincry g"es in 
the iraiislatioii of succes.sion into co-existence than Kant makes 
any mention of — more, perhaps, than lias ever been s itisfaclDnly 
■sorted out and ijre.sented to us. Tin; point tif chief intere.'^t lo 
us is the issue of tlie latter process. What i.s clone I»y il all, 
timl w(* .should emerge with a distinction which j uns thruiigli 
our entire known world, and without making wliic.li we 
hardly tak(* a step towards knowing tins world ? 

I repeat, that when [ itsk this question resolutely - rla* 
questlai what is done when that which Is given as succcs.sive 
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ix?a(l (ilV ill anotliCL' way ? — the only satiisfactoi'y answer that I 
cjiii linJ is that appearances are added, or placed inside each 
other. The real, whether it be change or wlicther it be sub- 
stance, seems again to be that in wliich they are all most 
(‘('uiHUiiically contained. Ohjrrtlrr Htfccrssiou cdvM not kohl or 
nntloltt nil the apiM'nranecm which arc riyhtlif constructl as co- 
i.risf.nivr; and siu'Jt SHCrrssIttn is nwtn/h to rmitnui those that arc 
rljfliflff nmstruvd as olijcclirclt/ sacressitr. And I feel sure that 
such ii .statement is not a mere juggling with terms. If it 
seciijs 10 be so, the reason, f lake it, is simjily that having, 
ill the euiirso of this clVort t(» come at the ijrinciple of 
distinction betwecMi cii-existeiice and succession, been led 
into tin* jiroseiicc of a fact which is ultimate and therefore 
is mystei-ious, we are trying to accept it. We art* led to 
soiiii* such fact, 1 think, whenever wo hiok si|uarely at the 
two iVatiires of our world with which we are at i»rosont trying 
til deal. 

<V)-cxistcnt things, it s<*ems to me, are e.‘<sentially things 
wliich «aii be eiicoiiiitcred “ again**; the merely siiccessivt^ is 
what ‘aiiiiot be. XdW this property of heiaf/ ntf/r fu ^nrseat 
tin .sm/tc thiiiif fwirr seems to me to be an ultimate (Imwever 
iuv-nH;! inns) cbaraeteristic of the world with which we have to 
do. -My iiiterprelalion of .substanec t»r ])ermanencc involves 
till* tolh»wing ]uinciple. Appearaiiees — nrtain appearanees- 
call hr. successividy addeil to each other and yet so entirely 
cniui:ide with eacli oilier that they wholly disappear into each 
other: so tliat any niimher of them becomes ipiite the same as 
one. It is as though they had been a number of exactly eipial 
surla* c< of perfect transparency and no thickness, superposed on 
one aimihei*. Thus, while prinn farir all appearances are succes- 
sive and each of them one, those sneees.^ive a]>[>earancos which 
arc lightly to be read as co-existence are eaeli as it were an 
uitinite pile of exact similars stcn as one. lienee it comes 
l^ha t I here are series of appearances which the appearance 
a real succession ” is not t*iiougli to contain. The ai)pearance 
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“a siihstaiice with i;o-cxistiiig parts** is tlie least that oaii 
contain them. 

Jf a stone is lying at my feet, I shall see it if I Innk at ii, -. 
and if 1 look at it again 1 shall see it again. This is what is 
meant by saying that tho tiling endures. But all th(‘ iiidefiniii* 
number of visions I may get must somehow coalesce into uno. 
for this one stone is all that I see. Seeing it as permaiifui m- 
as a siibslance — a]>iilying that category to it, if anyniie can s 
to ])ut it so — is my way of I'ceognising the imlelinite pdssilil,* 
pile which it is all in one. What, on tlvvother hand, is uin 
seeing the thing change? It is our way of ri'Cogiiisiiig ;i 
inimher of appearances, each of which is proximately nnlv. 
I do not say that anything ever merely changes; or that we 
could know it, if it did. In our turning coin, iho rirs 
construct I as change hud to have tlii^ series constnii .l n< 
substance, go on along with it: it had to In' change .//' i 
substance . in other words, if it was lo he (rhangi* at all. Ihii. 
in so far as we do construe a succession as genuine eluni.ji*. 
we take t'ach one successive ap])ear{ince as uni? onl\. Tin* 
.same holds of all the oliject’s i^ermaiient i[ualilies- -ii> hc ivi- 
ness, hardness, coldness, etc. Kvery time, when I nu'iu ili.ii 
the object permanently ‘ is*’ so and so, I im]>ly an inlojiic 
number of 2)(j.ssihle. repetitions of a i-ertaiii I'Xjierience ; in . il ri 
words, an iniinite numljer tjf a]ip»‘aranees all Jii y*-: n\\ 
so transparent that they imlistingiiishahly coalesi.r. I’ i 
he tliat the.^ can he separated and spread out. But to v • ul: 
nise them as .so spread out is to recognise eliange. it is t" luni 
attention from the. periiianeiit object — the stone — to i changing 
one, my mind ; and to take note of .some of the events whirli ned^'* 
its liistory. f)r else it is to seethe sl<iiie itse.lf as imd«'ig"iiig 
change. And so our segregation of the world into suhsiaiu ; 
and change —or our finding it so segregated, to he iimre jo cni a!*' 
— is once more a matter «jf ajipcarances accumulating llicia- 
selves into the smallest coinjutss possible. The time order i' " 
restricterl for the apjiearaiices which we iind ourselve- 
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pellecl to read eh things in space, and the spa(30 order is far 
wider than is needed for those a])pearances which we read as 
changi^s in time. 

To suniniaiise the position reached in tliis paragraph: the 
immediately given is given as successive, and Kant has shown 
iis when a succession is to he rc,*ad as ohjective cliangc?. We 
take it as objective change when we find it iiTCversihle at will. 
Ihit our question was: wlmt has taken place, now that the 
given is “ objective,” whether it be objective change or 
pennanent objective substance ? ( )ur view is that appearances 
have been aggregated. An aggregation wliich forms jiart of a 
siihstaiieo is the coalescence of an infinitude of similars into 
one. An aggrt^galion which forms a nnnnent in an »‘hjective 
i-hange is the coalescence of a liniitetl nnmlMu* of similars into 
one. Fiiiidly, the moment <»f a mere succirssioii, so far as there 
can be such, is an a])[R'artineu which is just one or is just itstdf, 
not an aggregation at all. 


1 ). 

11. These general considerations seem to favour a (iertaiii 
view of the w’i)rld — the view that if the lunnmoii-seiise 
attitude is to be really rt?s])ecteil ami ]»ropevly iuteri)reted, the 
real cannot consist in a certain selection of the things which 
]MCsent tlieinsclve.'^ to ns— the veal is all the appearances there 
evor anywhere are, or can he. This, because of a fact which wo 
mentioned at tin* very heginniiig of our discussion, namely, that 
tlio real was the eontain-///g appearanee: not the contaimn’ 
alone, hut the. eoniainer tog!»t her with all that it contains. One 
of the important points ahoul this view of the winld, 1 take lo 
he the comment wiiich it inak»*s upon (Uir ell’orts to reaeh the 
real by way of science ; and, ultimately, u]u»ii !)iiv i-lVorts to reaeh 
the real fidly by way of knowlmlge at all. Tt seems, as n^gavils 
the former, to liavt? someiliiiig l»> say in jusliticalioii of our 
emleavour to reach reality by this m»‘^hod, and also in the way 
of pointing out somewhat severely the limits of our success. 
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First, as to the view itself: the real, wesiiy, or that whenjby 
coniinoii sense is so fascinated as to call it real, is not certain 
seltKited aiipearaiices only. It is those together with all tlu*y 
can contain. Not, as wo might put it, scjiiiething we sec 
occasionally only, but something which includes all we have 
ever s(»en or can possibly over see. Ft is true, common sense is 
far from Ix^ing aware of this chariictcr in iis real, lly it tin* 
container is often distinguished very sharply indeed from tin* 
appearances wliich, on our view, are its content. The liabit is 
in a way inevitable. Common sense is a search for rea.liiy. 
This endeavour to adjust itself to realities and guard against 
being misled by appearances is so inocli of tlui esseiic(‘ af man’s 
struggle with the world that it inevitably throws the mind baelv 
upon the most elementary distinetion that it knows, lln' 
distiiictb)!! of yea and nay. What the common mind encounUn s 
is real, and it meets it with a yea; or it is not, and it meets it 
with a nay: if the former, not the latter; if the latter, then imt 
the former. The distinction is sharji Just hecatise tlie issue is 
important. Yet, I contend, whatever succeeds in e(mviiieinj; 
eummoii sense that it is real has in it somewhere tliis containinj: 
or concrete eharactiM'. It contains what it “ is not.” What the 
real (after the emjdiatic manner of common sense) “ is nut" is 
still felt to cjualify the real. I lake it tliat, for iiistainr, 
the roundiiess ascriljeil to the coin is not tin* l»aie ■■ircli*, hut 
the circle ns invlvding aH. Hs ifsnM nunliJinUinnH iii a cunMsni 
and composite whole. T think that the “real height < tin- 
tower includi^s the <leceptive diminutive ligure which it cuts on 
the distant horizon. The ri*al “ is mit” an ellipse, ii tin* o.isc «)1 
our coin; it “is not” a mere spetdv, in the case of the 
tower. Jhit in both wises, for eommon sensi*, il mu rmlhj so m 
w. And tlic only sense that this familiar form of words Ci ii 
licar, the real f(;ature, is that “ round,” “ tall,” etc., are weigli* *'^ 
with all that the various common conditions can make ihf 
round or tall object seem. Thus, common sense, lo(»ki?)g ab tin' 
speck 'u the distance, will say “ See yonder tall tret*,” or luokinji 
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iit an ellipse will say “That is round.” Every “real” is 
eiiviclicd with what it may api)ear to be. 

It could hardly be othinwise. Tt would be fatal for common 
sense to drop out these vcfcrenctiS. It dare not beconUint with 
what it calls the raality and iiothiiif^ else, rejecting all the 
ap])envancM's ; in vi(*w of its initial oflort to make itself at home 
in the world. The various appearances which a thing can wear 
are part of its behaviour. Tlujse are what common sense was 
lo learn to anticipate. Its business in the worhl was to learn 
what to expect of this ainl what else to ex])ect of that. Such 
was tlu* nujaning of being in touch with reality. Hut appear- 
iinces ennnot be expected, if they are simply dropped out of the 
ji-ckouing. And so, ideally, they are nevm- dropped. There is 
an implicit n*fereuce to them. True, the rouud coin is not oval 
— im>sl emphatically. Yet to sec the meaning of “ round” you 
luive to handle the penny. You havii to turn it up and down 
ainl back and forwanl, and in oneway or another spread out all 
il-s appearanc.es and Uke them all in, witliiii the real, tlie 
cnntaiiuu* of t limii. We can say further that all this c«.)nlcnt is 
aitioidatcil the better, within the contain iiig whole, the more 
clear and living the mind is. And in all eases wluu’e mind 
knows, the api>eai anet*s must be so far there that they do not 
take the mind by surprist^ when they ap]iea.r on the thing. It 
is iliis preservation of tlie (Muitent in. the container which makes 
the concreteness of common sense. 

How does this general view lx‘ar upon science \ To put it 
sinninarily, coiiinioii sense has in it a tendency to lose its 
cimcreteiiess. Science encourages it to do so intiiiitely further; 
and in so doing it at once brings cimnnou sense nearer to realitv 
anil hides reality more eHectively from it. 

Being in touch with reality, in tlie hroadcst sensi^ of tlu* words, 
means knowing what to expect. We have, in tin* last paragraph 
but <nie, touched u])on one condition of such knowledge, and 
one which uiisophistieated common sense tolerably well fulfils. 
It is that all the appearances which a thing may wear arc seen 
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gathered up into the thing, as it is to the mind contemplating 
it. The real thing must be the containing appearance seen an 
containing ; and so far ns common sense is clear, its things do 
present themselves to it so. This is due, in the last resort, to 
that healthy pluralism which cliaraeteriscs tlie ordinary mind. 
So long as the world is full enough of gonerically diirerent 
things, tlie niiinber of appearances which each may present 
remains moderately within bounds; and common sense can 
make something of tlie task of taking the (jonstitntive appear- 
ances iuft* the reality, when it grasps the n»ality. This 
pluralism, which con.st^u^s the whole choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth as a host of diflerent individual things, ktM'j.s 
its world concrete, and saves it rmm forgetting all the a])])ear- 
ances which a thing may wear, in the act of grasping ii.s 
reality and giving it its name. 

Yet this healthy concreteness, eoiiditioii though it is of 
being in tunc with the world, is a feature which eoinmon simisjj 
tends to give up as its ipiost for the real advances. For it is 
only </'//« condition of getting to expeet rightly. Tin* riliei; is 
the ficcinfj vptm the proper thiiuf.'i of trhirh to rutrriffin f‘pn‘.tn~ 
tium. And it is vain to Iiojh:! to expc(;l rightly long 
as you continue to expt*ct things of those thousand iiiid aur 
isolated realities, with wliose possiliilities, fpoi isohiM*il, cominun 
sense is at first so familiar. Von expect rightly only whoi V'li 
know, not only what to expect, hut of o'hat to rxpevf if. - ix 
your attention, for instance, on the isolated j»hen»niiena iln* 
heavens, as conniioii sense immerliately sees tlicm, and vii 
don’t tind yourself al»li? to canticipate anything wnrtli aiilici' 
patiiig. Jlut focus allention upon the f’opernican syslcin ami 
expect things of tliat, and you hecoine at home in the world 
(.'ommoii sense, then, has not only to retain as clcaily aii'i 
imaginatively as it can the appearances which this and tl.c 
other real thing may he exjieettMl to presmit. It has ta 
expect from the [irojx*!- ([uarter. If hos const f/ntl// i^i 
'' Ihr'ff ” into opptaramxs which fjrcotcr "*thinf/s" •.rnfsoj.uilln 
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umr. And just because the new “ things ” are so much 
greater, their appearances arc infinitely more numerous and 
varied, and no imagination can even approximately keep them 
all before it as the reality is being contemplated, referred to, 
and named. 

This is at once the criticism and the justification of science 
as a way of sliowing ourselves what really is. There are the 
two points: In the quest for reality we may keep our eye on 
coiuinon-seiise things, or on the larger facts with which science 
dt*als. Keeping our eye on tlus former, we are given a eoni- 
pariitively narrow (and so far ineffective) range of clear 
expectation. Keeping our eye on the latter, we are given an 
inlinitely wider range of expectation, which in consequence we 
cannot hold all before our minds at once, except by proxy, in 
the form of abstract conceptions. The very conditions of our 
life make it necessary for us to advance from the point whore 
the things of common sense form our realities nearer the 
point of view of science, where fowiT but inlinitely more 
ftuiiipreliimsive realities are dealt with. But this ailvance is al 
a cost. The reality /;/’ these latter realities is still only what 
they compivhend or eomjjrise. And the condition of our laying 
hold i»f tliom at all, is our totally losing sight of the vastly 
greatei* part of that eomprehoiuled eonteiit. 

At the risk of becoming wearisome I should like to insist 
on this point. (Vnifiiu; our view of the heavens to what the 
untrained eye meets there, and we only gr«iiK* our way help- 
lessly from point to point witimut the least, feeling of ellective- 
iiess or security. Whenever a planet is seen, laiwevcr, not as 
this individual “ star ” only, but as this particular member of 
the solar systmn, and tlie system itself in turn as this ]»avlicular 
outlier of aiiv such vaster stellar system as trained fac^ultvlias 
been able to discern, them llie miml take.s laissession of its 
vast iiiheriUinee, and walks about it with a sense of niaslcry. 
Any eno portion of the whole has lu^come i)regnaut with a 
thousand implications which it had m»l before. But then, 
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such implications as the object did liave befoi'o were’ present in 
it, and were carried willi it bodily before the mind whenevei’ 
the mind grasped it. The very greatness of its new acquisition 
of significanco, now, lias made it incapable of presenting all 
that significance to the mind so that the mind may gras]> th(> 
reality it lias got. What common sense calls a round object 
carries the suggestion of tho various false appeavaucos to 
which that shape is liable, with it. I'ut when the round 
object becomes in the scientific sense circular, all the new lore 
of radii and tangents and trigonometry which has gallieied 
round it, only proedaims to the mind, with the same breath 
with which the vastness of the significance of scieiitiiic round- 
ness is iiniiounecd, the inability of the mind evt'r to ])Ossf.ss 
that wealth of sigiiiticaiice. Or, to take a homelier illiislraiiou, 
a child may become acipiaintc»d with the door-bell, learn that 
when it wags it sounds, and that wlieii it sounds somenm* is at 
the door, and that someone is always lh(! gnjcer, or the ImteluT, 
or the lady colleot(»r; and so he builds up the little sysiein of 
his expectations of the world. When seienec; eoiiic" in it 
alters a great deal. It pntpuses to disregard the bell arul h?t 
attention be taken up with the much bigger facts of iron, of 
mechanical movement, of sound, of that whole ejonnniic 
structure of wliieli tlie grocer's ami llie. iiiitelier’s inessiaig' rs 
are only the remotest out pn.sls. l»y llius altering lli* eeuin* nl' 
interest it. get.s upon the threads of a mueli larger systeiii nf 
expectations. It shows us what sound is. It pui.s u.- 
soiuelliiiig which not only sou.mls in this l)eli, with this par- 
ticular loudness, pilch, and timbn*, but which soe.nds in all the 
bells and all the other souiuling things, of whali.-ver Imidness 
pitch, or timbre, whicli anywhere? an‘. It shows I lie M»ntid <»f 
the bell, in a word, as a jiarticular manifestation <»f sonieiliii';- 
inlinitely vaster — a Sianething wliieh .scuinds wheri*vm- it is, airl 
is wherever there is sound. On this, if you really !uas1en‘d it, 
you could buibl up a system of ex]>ectalions whicli would put 
you possession of the whole sounding universe. SeieiaT, 
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when it ilsks, about any of the real facts of which common 
stuiso is always touching the fringes, “What is it?’*, always 
ir\)lies with something which, could we enter into it, would 
present to us an appreciable proportion of the entire possible 
universe. To the question “ What is sound ?*’ it points out 
wliat always sounds. Similarly to “What is light ?** it r(j])lics 
with what is always luminous ; to “ What is heat ? ** with what 
is always liot; and so on. Ihit all this new hohl uptjii the 
worhl, as we have said, is obtained at a price. Where lialf llie 
world conies within our ranges of possible exptujtation, it is no 
lunger ])os.sibhi vitally t<j expect it. It is impossible for us in 
any way nwilly to seize all llie manifestations, in and along 
with onr gT.is}) of wbat is t<» manifest itself. So that the great 
reality itself incvitai)ly becomes less great than it is; reduces 
itself at last to that ban? skeleton of itself which is capable of 
presentation in an abstract sc*.ienlilie. system. We iiieanwhile, 
habituated to regarding wbat seienee deals with as tbe real, 
and yel forg('tting the wbih‘ that there is any more in it than 
this sk^'leton, learn to look upon I he sk(*letoii itself as the real, 
and so ilrift into that “ night-view” of the. world against which 
Fechner protested, the view b»r which all the niiisic aiul 
ci'lour of tin* worhl of sense, has colla[».sed into the mere dead 
vibraliims of soundh*ss and eolonrlcss matter. 

Thus science, while leailing us further into reality, yet has 
hy its very nature a way of ludiliiig us back Huu it. One 
cumlilinii of knowing wbat to j-xju'ct, is the e.\]H'eting it of the 
right things; and this c’ondi lion seienee is an ellbrt to fullil, 
when it coiuliicts us into tlie pivscuec of such facts as we can 
expect far more of than we can expect of the isolated facts of 
eummon sense. I'uit the other eonditioii i.s the having wliat 
y‘»u expect, in. what you expect it of; and by their very 
inullitude the a])[)earances of the scieiitilie reality cannot bo 
seen m the reality, and liebl there l)efore the iiiiml. The mind 
wliich could grasp the reality >\liicli science exposes, without 
in the very act losing liohl of the aiq)oarances of which it is 
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tlie reality, would, indeed, bo far more thoroughly, m 
with this ])art of the universe than any unscientific mind 
could possibly be. Ihit the task would demand qualities of 
imagination entirely unthinkable to minds constituti^d as 
ours are. 

12. Ihit it seems of the last importance to be able lo 
recognise that in this direction reality lies — in the direction, to 
put it liaslily, of articulating .scieiititic laws into the liviisj^ 
detail of sense. Having attained the vantage-ground of 
science, it is important to see whithar further ur. should huir to 
(JO in order to find reality ; so that we may use science properly 
wlien we try to use it as a means of seeing where or what rcaliiy 
is. The only way to make sure of doing so, it seems to iin;, 
is to do what we liave been trying to do in this paper, viz., 
understand common sense. For tlmre we have mind in its 
natural wholeness, before it baa undergom? that al^noriiial 
development of itself which science at linttom is. We have 
go back and gatlier from the primitive, uncorrupted wlioleiie.ss 
of mind the hints i(. can give ns as to wJien reality is ri»aelicd and 
when it is missed. So far as in the ])resent discussimi we have 
yet done this, wo have omergeil with at least tliis result, as 
regards the geinnal nature of the mil: we have gaim'd soiia? 
idea of how iniicli of tlie. real, all .scieuct! Iciaves out. ^o much we 
have derived from our jiriiicijde that the auiimiing of appearaiu-c.- 
up and holding llioni together is what gives ri»alily. I»nl I il ik 
once we get to the roi»t of that prineiphi i)rnpei*ly we shall d ji 
new glimpse of how much even common stnise itself leav(‘s oiil, 
of its realities ; and td how defective all knowledge v Iiat«;ver is, 
which is merely hniiian ; how iniicIi il leaves out, of what it yet 
assumes to be there and n^fers to. And tlie ijnestioii is inqM»rlJinl. 
Jlecause an adiMpiate idea of w/iut our kuou'lrdje Uj its rnr 
nttiure kousout is practically our rally way of gaining an i(le;n»i 
what there was, in all, to lake in ; or in other words, what kiiid 
of a thing tlie world in its (3iitin!ty might lie. 1 will coiichnic. 
then, I>y an endeavour lo sketch some points which seem 
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involved in the process whereby the world gradually reveals 
itself to any knowing mind, apart from all question whether 
that mind be taking up a scientific attitude to it or not. I hope 
thereby to come to a closer and clearer understanding of our 
piinciple. And I anticipate as one result, which surely ought 
not to surjirise us, tlic finding <if an immense disproportion 
between the wealth of tlic world and anything that cmr minds 
can take in. 

The first stage of that ])rocess of discovering Mie realiti(?s to 
which to address oneself, the process of acquiring common sense, 
would appear to lui something of the nature of a drawing of the 
elementary distinction hetween suhstance ami change. There 
may Ikj something before that, hut it is so elementary that we 
cannot tliiiik of its coming to be at all but only of its being, 
juiinely, time. The very earliest achievememt of mind is probably 
some vague sense of ilux. Ihit almost coeval with this must be 
the bogiuniiig to feel pa.rt of the ilux become ])eriiianent. Xot 
so much that some things in it cease to pass: but rather that, 
while all pass, some l»ecome endlessly recoverable. The hand 
oi)eiis and closes aliernatcly over something soft. The other 
hand passes and repasses over its rough surface. The eye sees 
white, again and again, as it adjusts itself in a certain way. 
Ami gradually there discloses itself, the soft, rough, white, thing. 
Tlie order is: first some sort of time-span, that everything may 
not just disappear; then the transition fmm evimts in time, 
througli events delayed w) that they can be rec(»vered again ami 
again indetinitely ; Ui, tinally, ]iormanent things. 

Ihit tlii.s is (inly till' beginning of the inind’s long e.xploration 
of tlie World. We have m» sooner k'giiii to see a world of things 
and their changes, than we pnawd to timl it- a world of tttJur 
things and ofhrr clianges than it seemed. 

To oxjiress the mailer so i.s jM'rhaps to express too sharply 
what is at beat very dillie.ult to describe in an ade(iuate way. 

I seem to see indieations thaw the process hy which the 
World gradually revivals what it “really is” to the mind 
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beginning to read it, is in some M’ay wliat our principle would 
lead us to expect — a learning to take as realities those “ things * 
in which the mind can find the summing up of all tlie group of 
appearances connected with them ; and this works out in the 
way just staled. It works out as ii i>rogressive substitution for 
the things and changes first encountered in tlie world, things 
and clianges in some way “other” than they. 

The most dehatcablc part of the position, perhaps, cuncern.s 
the other clunii/f's. It is rather, I am afraid, that tlie wlmh* 
feature of change fends to make way for something else in which 
it is taken up. We have seen how certain changes are rwul as 
substance because they can only be summed up as suhstaiici . 
They were a luimher of changing appearances, it will ho 
recollected, each of which was potentially endless. This tele- 
scoping of an iniinit(? mimher of successive appearances inlo laio 
permanency indicates a general direction in which all chanues 
alter, or become oHnr than what tliey first encountered tin; miiiil 
as, or were given to tlie mind as. We do not say that all ehangis 
ill the world hecome read as co-existence. 'J'liat is going ton f;ir. 
lint there is the teiulciicy towards sometliing reseiiiMing ihai. 
The world appears at fir.''t all succession ; and its n‘alit \' s- enislo 
come out sti?]) by step as its changes hecome gatheied n[». 'fhis 
is the very ])iucoss of knowledge as such. Ami in it e meet w! jit. 
we met with in science — a movement which divides es rmni il: * 
reality to which, in aiiotliiT way, it brings ns m-an i ami iic.An'r. 

There is a temleiicy t<»wards permanence in the siicc ssi«m 
us which (say) ihc whitewashed house which I see acro>s tin; 
river is given to iny sight. It eoiitaiiis the wliile e'llmir. ilu' 
outline, the doors, tlic‘ windows, all the points ami eoi neis arnl 
features which I take in by successive glances. Jl c«*iil!iiii-4 
the.se summed up, all at once. And its penimmniey consists n 
this, that I might with projMjr organs and coTulitions see all tliis 
as often as I cared to look. I Jut the same, /cmfrurii is in 
succc.ssion. Siicli, at any rate, is the reading I feel comin*lk’«l I'l 
take. \ 'len I try to see how the world ojiens to our opciiini! 
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iiitolligence. It oikjtis by giving ns greater and greater 
])cvnianen(*.ies to deal with, in which I'urther and further 
siiccossions are gathere«l iij) — these being the new “things” 
which SLxe substituted for the lesser “things” with which 
coiunion sense begins. 

The root of the matter seems to hci repetihility. Any visible 
still object, given as a succession, is interpreted as persistent 
iKjcause it can be indefinitely repeated. Now, even when appear- 
jiiices given as a succession are left as a succession, r.//., the 
successive positions of one turning coin, tlu*y show a tendency 
to h(? gatherc<l ii]) into something like a ]>ermanence. AVheii 
examining the successive positions through which the coin jiassed, 
we saw that they formed an ortlerly, determiin‘cl or onilinuous 
series which cut into another — the hapha/iinl series of a[)])ear- 
aiices wliicli arose as our attmitioii rt)amed arhitrarily iVmii 
point to ]M)int alunit the surface. The* turn was genuinely a 
succession becaus(‘ each of its aptiearancos was one. 'I he vUlier 
was gatliered into co-existence bceause each of its atJpearances 
was inlinitely I'cpetihle. Ihit even t In; ol>ject i ve succt‘ssion shows 

a tendency of the same kiml. Xo!, in tin* same way, 

Init still in .some way, the sncces.sivc positions loo an* repetiblo. 
T camiol. rei»eal tliciii, iinksHl. hy an intiniti*siinal movement of 
my eye, nor perha]»s i-aii I rf*peat lln‘ni in .<«) entirely iirhilrary 
an order, but I ean n*pi*al. tliem. 1 can luvii the coin with my 
lingers and get the .scrh;s over again as often as i plea.se. E 
cannot bring the ships up the river by glancing ilown their line, 
but if 1 really knew bow Un*y sailetl away, thi*n, wiili the proper 
condition.s I cjuild even bring them haek. Tin' tjrvH'Hf of h note- 

to come at once to llie point, fn turn tmu'*: uml 

itiuir. nf fhtim* uhjt'cfii'i' tnul t/t/t'rm mal .s/'n*! -sNO'/is /w/o siii’ri'.ssivfis 
rcjwhhir (it will — it .seems to turn iinne ami more of those 
i^enes who.sc inemhers are each tuie, int»» series whose members 
•‘lie each an intinitely rejietihle iiumher /// one. And this 
growing repetihility — which is the old repetihility with a 
diirerence — spells permaiieuce with a dilVeroiiee. 
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In i)erceiviiig a still object, then, wliat we have is a con- 
taining a])poaraiiee — a reality — exercising a certain gathering 
function upon its subordinate manifestations and so binding 
them into a permanence. In the last paragTa])h we have seen 
that there does not need to he a still object before us, for this in 
happen. An objects successive appearances may also l»e 
presented by it and reatl by us as a permanence when tlio 
object is turning on itself. Now, tlie drift towards pernianon(?y 
extends mucli further. Not only may a permanence arise l)efor(! 
us out of siKfcession wlien an object turns upon itself, but a 
progressively greater permanence arises to ns, as onr minds 
liccome able to follow the object whilst taking progressively 
greater lihertios with itself; when it takes to moving frniii 
place to ]»lace ; when it takes to ai»j)earing in dilTerent plac(?s at. 
the same time ; and when it appears in dillerent sta)l.s at 
dilfereiit tiiin‘.s. In other woids, what aix? gradually revealing 
tlumiselves to our intelligent view as our minds j)ro(.M*ed fnuu 
knowledge of what are usually (pe]*hai)s erroneously) call(‘(l 
]»articulars to knowledge of greater ami greater rang(? el 
universality, rnr rtnUt/ tJniu^ — ami these of 

vaster ami vaster compass. Ami, we may repeat, these things 
by reason of llieir very vastness cannot have nion* than tlieir 
fringes grasped by us. 

Let an •ihject niove before us. Instead of hating mn- 
house (say) stay in its j»Ifice, set it on wheels and sej. . it 
careering across tlie country like a railway train. So U ig as 
1 followetl it with my ey^rs, it would attempt to collect all tluJ 
environments it jjassed tlimugli, gather them up as it went 
along, and keep tJieiii. True, the athfinpl. would be a fc<;liicom*, 
and I sliould bo very far from .seeing all the successivi* appear 
aiices in the reality. successive views of itself which tl « 

object gave me in its successive settings wt)uld not ali be(M»nie 
one ]>efore me so effectively iis wlien it was simply a Imiisc 
looking at me from the opposite shore ami receiving my su(T'‘«- 
sive »d.' ices of attention. With aii object on the move, t he visihk 
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s(»ttiiig changes. IIciicc the successive views we have of 
object and setting together, only coincide witli one another 
over a small proportion of tlieir totality. In seeing a train at 
anew place it is, roughly speaking,. only the tnnn that is ilie 
same as I saw before. I do not see the former pht.ce. The 
various s(;ttings do not coalesce and so cfiiiiljine into one 
wmtaining appearance. Thus, while in a stiitionaiy f)l»jcct 
successive appearances are easily gathered up into a per- 
mancncc, in a moving object they remain more persistently 
successive. Xevertheh?ss, however faint it may be, lliere is 
a tendency towanls tlie same syneretising wliijdi otherwise 
gave us the stable, stationary object. And that syncretion 
is what comnioii sense lefers to, and in words acknowledges 
us the reality, little as it is able to take it all in. 

As the travelling olijeet is followed by the eye it ac(iuirts 
tin* power ol‘ suggesting wliat it lias travelled through. It 
jrathers character as it comcis along. Supposci fc»r simplicity's 
sake Uuil its whole journey is within view. AVe see it first here, 
then liere, tlien here, until at its destination wi‘ name it the 
train from so and so.” We dist inguish it by the plac'C it eame 
from ami the roulti ; plainly showing, I think, that llie object 
lias been acquiring cliaraeter as it came along, or ]»erliaps 
revealing its c*liara«der. It carries with it all the stages of its 
journey. Limited as is (air power to take* them in, tliey are 
contained in the object lli it has moved. As it mlvaneed. every 
new setting through which il pa.ssed helped t»» till in the ouiliiio 
of what we ultimately take il to he and name il as. lluwt»ver 
much we retain, or however much we hu’gei, tin* moving objt'cl. 
Ims in itall that is revealed pieeeim'al in sueeessivi* glimpses, just 
as the standing lionse has in it all its windows, diuus, edges, 
points; uH of which we do not take in at a glance either, llumgh 
we, more nearly do so than in tlie case we are considering, and so 
lind it easier to regard them all as really in the veal ob|i?el. We 
acknowledge the presence of all th’*' eharaeler in our object by 
tliis: that just as wc said that was a house, so we say about 
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our train (telescoping tlie route into it) that is tlie “ train 
from . 1 ?” We insist that it “really is” the train from if. This 
is what wc actually have before our eyes and ears as we look 
and listen to the engine sending thudding in the station - 
although all our senses lay liold of, may be a hissing or a beatin-^ 
or an assemblage of sl)a]»es and coloum. Our senses are noi 
adequate to the world, but f/tti icorM Asi whtU irtudd mvH our 
stiUHCS if (hvif /rrre injinitriy more enpnhU than tlinj arv. 

And we call this syncretion, which common sense iickiiow- 
lodges as tlic reality, a kind of permanence; because as we ennu. 
to know it we come io see it as possessing tliat iiidelinit.. 
rei)etibility whicli permanence is. This ability to see ihc 
appearances suninu*d, at least sjiells knowledge. It is our 
getting all the appearances together so that none of tlicuii 
shall take us by surprise: the process wlicreJiy we be(M)iiio 
able to deal with tln‘ world and tf) take up the atlitiulcs 
towards it wlii(‘h wt; want to take up. And I think it is also, 
fundamentally, a summing up of appearances v:hirh nr ninif 
Jn'o: lujnin t*iul (ftfuln. Tills much seems lf> nn* to 1 h* in IIk* 
nature the cast?. T shuuhl not say lliat we (?an nevor (‘laini 
to know wliat a thing is until we have found out how to niak«‘ 
it as often as we ])lease, at will — that, for instance, thcin 
remains a mysterv alaait. rubber so huig as we cannot niaki* 
it syiitlnuically but can only obtain it by havii g it alrca«ly. 
in llie shape of a certain jdant. Yet the very knowin ^ ui 
what really happmis seems to me to involve a feeling timt we 
could have it all again. It implies the possihility of the thing 
being met with innumerable times. To know wbat hapiuMis 
when the plant produces rubber is to suggest soimdhing tluU 
might have been seen happening by an indidiiiite niiiiiber 
minds or by the same mind an indefinite nuinlx;r of times. 
To return to our e.xaiiqile : all the constilueiit aiipenraiices nf 
the conqdex “ tli(‘ train from woiihl sliow theniselvi^s again 
as often as the circumstances were repeated. Ami it i'> 
lieing recognised a.s thus repulihle that tJioy are rt^eogiii.sed nfi 
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what they are. The perinaiieiicy “the train from a” is, as 
inii'ht be expected, different from the iKjrmaneiicy “ tlie lioiise 
oviT the way”; because the rei)etiti()n of tlie latter is to be 
had for the tuinin*^ of your eyes, whereas tlie repetition of the 
rnrjiu‘r is a complicated matter, however great your knowledge 
nf how it was all done. Hut thei*e is an aflinity lictween the 
two. 

We have just attributed the difference of the sort of 
pcniianence a still object has from that which a moving one 
lias to tlie greater diiliculty of repetition in the latter ease. 
Tin’s, liowevcr, is only one factor. Though we could .send the 
train .‘ipinning liac.k and forth by simply glancing down and up 
the line, tlie syncretising of the ajipearances would be a more 
dillicnlt achievement in itself than the putting together and 
containing within one of the appearances which meet the eye 
as it liirns again and again towards a still object. We pointed 
out that there i.s far less men*, eoineidence of one apiiearance 
with another in the ease of the moving object. The siicce.s.'^ive 
appearances have all a far greatm* iinlividual eonlrilmtion to 
make to tin; totality, and are harder to combine. Xow, plainly, 
this ditliculty — due, in one word, to our being in prestMice of 
a far richer ]»ermaiiency than we had in the .still object — is 
greatly increased if the object, besides iiKiviiig, clianges in 
itself. When we eome to an object appearing in different 
points of space, and, again, in different spots at dillerent times, 
this is what we have to deal with. And so the excess of the 
appearances in tlie reality gets to he so utterly in excess of 
what we can keep before us in these eases, that t he teiiijualioii 
to think they are not in it at all, becomes correspondingly greater. 
K*t tliere is as little justification for that assumption as evei*. 

Within priftty wide limits, my successive views of a still 
object of any size, at about a natural distance from me, eouhl 
all be dinerent. Yet the object /o/.s* all the ])arls I snccc.ssively 
take in; for each of llieiii is infno’udy repeliblc. This would 
*^till be true, we have seen (say llio object is a house), if the 
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house moved. And it would still be true, I think, if tin. 
house both moved and altered into otlier kinds of house at 
diderent points. Plainly, the a])pearances are hc?coniing now- 
still liarder to combine. Obviously, if the wliite ccittairc. 
simply took up the posiliun of the one beside it and tlien tli.it 
of the one behind it, without changing shape or size or colour, 
it wouhl not become so dilferent from the original, it would not 
travel so far out of itself, as it would do, did it become caeh of 
tliese houses in turn ; es])tHiially if they were very diirereiit 
kinds of lioiise from itself. And by the time we imuginr it 
becoming all tlie iliHerenL houses tliat there are in the wtiiJd 
or have ever been or will ever be, we can see how uttoilv 
it surpasses human power to combine all their settings into 
one or apprelieml them ade.quateh' at all except they wen* 
taken piecemeal over an infinite length of time^; and evtm ila/n 
they would not bo got in combination. Still, avnu' khol 
conrrefunh uf the nit M ft of Iho apiienronrcH inttt unr ftpjhur- 
oiurj strictly parallel to the concretion of tlic aii]u*arami‘s 
revealed luccemeal of a stationary uhje(!t, utost re p it t. fhr 
r»»il Hituatioa, For, after all, ovorytliiiig within a ccrlaiii 
vaguely tliictuating limit is called a house, be it eullagc ui* 
mansion, slied or fort. And this sound or noise “ Iiou.m*." ju'i 
as it is not tlie symbfd Inr the irregular black liijc w!iii!i 
r liave traced in writing the word, s(^ it is nf)t il.c 
lliat in wliich all liouses are iiiili.scernible ami iiisi.j)pi‘;n' -mIi' 
each other. On the contrary, that in which a house \vln »vvti 
it ap]»ears is exactly like all oilier liuus.es, is Iml the inlen.-r 
niitrr of the coinpltded a]»i)earance, and is ii-^elf but a 
svmbol for that of which it is the crentre. The icalitv is lliis 
centre together with all to which it acts as C(*ntre, tin* compldi* 
or I’imtaining ajipearaiice. 

It is dillioult to trace with any coniidtuui* the slops by 
whicli knowledge gains Jiold upon reality, and the Ibrcgoiiig 
sketch of some points invfilved in it is not even an attoiii[ i b* 
iiidicaie the course of .such a process. Hut it is an att‘.iMi»l 
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take tlje uiisophiaticated procedure of common sense in its 
liiiiublcsfc activities — those of knowing particular things of 
,s(Mise — and pereistently carry it witli us into more advanced 
stages in <uir knowing of the world. It is an attempt to take 
;ill our knowledge as a knowledge of presented fact, or of 
tilings, and to accept all the disproportion which such a view 
irveals between the vastness of the universe and the compass 
of wliat we know thereof. And it leaves us, as it seems to me, 
^Yilh at least this negative result — that our conceptual systems 
of science are not in any degree an expression for the living 
sense-coloured reality to which, in virtue of tlicnr derivation 
friiiii the common-sense mind, they yet refer and with which 
they implicitly deal. 

[ slnaild not like to think that this were the only result : 
else, 1 f«.*ar, the imiuntaiii has laboured that the mouse might 
bo b«irn. And in closing, conscious as 1 am that the argument 
lias not dcIcmbHl eipudly well all the positions it has sought to 
take up, and I hat it mav easily be much more obscure than 
I think it, T am tempted to make a final cd'ort to summarise 
the points, ainl to end by boldly trying to indicate the more 
iilliinale results to which this way of thinking has repeatedly, 
llioiigli vi'vy vaguely, seemed to me to point. 

AVe began from llic view that commoii sense can and does 
difsiinguish appearance from reality, ami we embarked upon 
llio iincsiion, iluw dues it deeule upon reality? To which 
<liicstion, ]iy considering various ease's in which the dis- 
tincliuu was clearly made, we found this answer: that when a 
luiinbov of appearances presented iheniselves as real, that one 
vv/.s ivjil which contained tlie others. 

Ill course of testing the validity of this principle, we tried 
to Hud whether appearances could be .sa ill to be tlie content of 
Ideality elsewhere than in those* cases where it .seemed to be 
clearly so, and we were driven in consei[uence to try to see 
what “ content” was — what was the meaning of “containing” 
^*id contained.” 


G 
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The latter question, wlieii we got close to it, came to tliia : 
that if we take tlic containing magnitude on the one hand, and 
all that it could be said to contain on the other, and look u])on 
them as spread out, as it wei'e, in a scattered group ; and tlien 
ask narrowly what there is in one member of this group whicli 
makes it deserve the distinction of being called the contaiiHu* 
of all the others, we Jind its quantitative pre-eminence to l)e at 
bottom a qualitative relation which it bears to them, namely, 
its ability so to focus them into a unity that the llioiiglit 
which grasps it, at once grasps them. To put it otherwise, 
number seems to Ikj originally a quality, and when wo get back 
to the quality which it is and which it originally presents 
itself as, we shall find the so-called quantitative catogoiies 
carry us much farther in the interprctal ion of the world tluin 
we often think them capable of doing. Our own iinmediaio 
application of this view was to the distinction of reality from 
appearance in the matter of the sizes things assume at various 
distances, and in the matter of the cinality which a c hanging 
(jbject has at a given iiiuniciit. 

]>ut the most important appliealioii of this disiini linn 
(quantitative if you care to call it so) between realii;. ami 
a])pcaraiice, is in connection with that universally rc' uiriiig 
case where the reality is substance and the apin^aranci* change 
wliei'e the ix)ally co-existent api)ears successive. It res»>!\»\s 
itself into the question : “ What have the succcssivn apiKMi- 
ances done with themselves that they should coiiq-id us to 
read them now as a iiermaiient olijoct with co-existent parts ? 
How does succession bccomt? cn-existenec or, what I think is 
at bottom the same question : "How does the temporal hi’comc 
spitial Time is, of course, the fiimlamenUil niaitt'r All 
we know is in time, the past is carried forward into tiio 
present, and, except it were so, we could not heghi to know. 
But we not, it seems to me, know only lime, ainl llio 
queslii li is how wo rise above it. 

Fixing cair attention steadily on the outsidt? world— 
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(iiir wliole effort is an effort to get back to cornmon sense for a 
hint as to wliat reality is; and at that pennt of view everything 
that appears to us at all confroiits us ; it does not appear in our 
ht*ad.s ; the child has no ego. Fixing our attention, then, on 
the outside world, what we see there immediately is a succession. 
'When is that succession read as a still object, and when does 
it continue to be read as a succession ? Kant seems to hold that 
it is read as a still object when the succession can be repeated 
iiulcfinilely at will, and as a succession when it imposes its 
order on us. To wliich our argument ultimately adds this 
ujmark : that if this is liow permanence comes, then permanence 
seems to be in some sense the fate of all succession ; for just in 
j)iopnrtir»n as succession betrays its secret to us, as it shows us 
what it is, it seems to pi'osent itself as indelinitely repetible. 
Tf) know what a succession really is, is, it appears, t<j know the 
conditions on which we may have it again as often as we please. 

but more important than this drift of all change towards 
])ciiiianence which our argument ultimately makes out iu this 
connection, is the more immediate result to whitdi the teaching 
we liave extracted from Kant drives us when we prohe into it. 
We need to prol»e into it. For we want more than an account 
of the ))sychi(*al ]»roee.ss which leads us to say on the one hand 
“Here something persists,*' or on the other hand “Here something 
is changing.*' We wisli U> see what that psychical ]u*ocoss, 
whatever it may he, ultimately t'ffeets. And our answer was 
tlial it sums u]) ajipearances to what (^iu each case) they come 
to. It limls their container. As we put it, a succession could 
not contain all the a]ipi*araiices ciuistrueil as co-exisieiice: and the 
reason was that a succession was a series of appearanees each of 
^vhich was one, while a permanence was a series of appearances 
each of which was an iiitiiiite nuiiiher — each of the a])]varances, 
ot things which ctvexisl, is inlinilely r .*ix?tiblc. Theiirsi wav in 
which this result is important lies simply in its contirming our 
priucijde, revealing the construction of substance to us, as again 
niattcr of containing ap|>earaiiees. But its chief iiiiportaiioe 
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lies ill the way in which, liaving clone this, it lends additional 
sanction to the yeneial view of the world to which the iniucipli* 
itself points. 

AVe expressed the view primarily by saying tliat tlie lo.il 
was literally the contain-'//i.y apiiearance ; not the container apart 
from the content. We elaborated tliis view in the first inslaiu t* 
by relereiiee to science, showing how science turned our attenti«ai 
to more coniprehensive containing appearances, to bigger facts — 
but how its habit of elision was correspondingly more serious, liow 
it faileil to show us the actual concrete content in tJie container, 
jaecisely because tliere was so much more of it. Whence the 
view that science at once took ns closer to reality and cut us 
off more effectively from it. When science turns its atUniLion 
from the ringing boll to the universal fact of sound, it n.ujd this 
particular noise to introduce us to a wlmle tract of the universr. 
But tlien we are only introduced to it as a child miglit he intro- 
duced to the Atlantic Ocean wlieii it is taken to wet its feel on 
tlie coast of Galway, The tiling is loo ])ig to he inlroihiccil to. 
We furtlu?r elaboratetl the view by reference to llic fact lliul 
not only science Imt all knowledge whatever introduces ns to 
facts whose full compass we do not at all grasp, wheiicviM' ii 
uses comnioii nouns. We do verily, then, only creep a! *ng llii- 
fringes of reality. To enconnler the real we niiisl eiK.'nmiici ’ 
in sense ; and that is never possildc (5xce2>t along its merest etlgc< 
Wc thus seem to emerge with the result, howevt r we ni.iy 
feel haidkodhy the problems of liallucinatioii, illusion :.nd error, 
that tin? real is not a few selected a 2 ii>earaiices only; that ev<.*iT- 
thing tliat appears at all is real. So far as the foregoing cnnsijler- 
ations reach, the real means all that is, and what is ” iiicliule.s 
all that it seems to he. In a word, all the aiijiearances tliat 
there ever are, are real. Yet I believe that this cuiiclus’on, as 
simply stated, would have to he modified. We spoke at one 
]>oint, of "*ne of the mysteries of tlie world licing this : that some 
a[>pea! antes were reiietihle, that a thing could he met with twice, 
tliat this wiiich I see now Ls literally and iilentically the thiwg 
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wliicli I saw before, tluit an appearance could arise so exactly tlie 
sariK.^ as a former one, that it coalc^sccd with that former andwholly 
(lis{i])peared into it. Tliere is some “identity of indiscernibles” 
sit tiie root of the whole structure of things, wliether Ixiilmiz 
Ihriiiulated it c(»rrectly or not. And it seems to warrant this modi- 
lication of the view of the world just expressed : that everything 
which ai>pears is real, v'lud is indism'/ilblr front and so 

idndiml trith another. Which would mean that any appearance 
makes a contribution at all to the present revealed totality 
of being only if it makes a dislindirr contribution or eflects 
a fn?sh articulation. So far as it simply re))eats something 
aiiaiii, its contribution is null. The endless rop(*ution of 
similars is the addition of nothing. In proportion as «iur story 
Ilf ihe iiniv(»rse degenerates into a story of “ again ami again and 
jigaiii,” it ceases to represent any possible rud universe. Or, 
putting this from the other siile, tlui universe is, only in so far 
as it does not draw itself out into what 1 think those plnlo- 
sopliers have meant wlu» sjioke of the “ bad infinite.'* A bad 
inlinily of things is just one thing. Kach is swallowetl u]» of 
ihe last. Wti have proper ground, I think, in the duel l ine of 
“:ip]iearanees as the (MUitent of reality,” for re]»udialing that 
“ ini]iliilosophic atlemjit to numb the mind and bailie the 
imagination and the lii'art” with pielures of endless vistas of 
spa«:e and jimmi.s of lime; we eaii accept all the dispropuriion 
wc have seen, between tlie greatness iif the world ami tin* liille- 
iiess of our mimis, and yet with all liiimility rejiudiate fo'd. 
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Jill A. K Whitehead. 

El-NDAMKXTAL Problems coiiceriiiiig space ami time have Ijuph 
considered iroiu the standpoints created by many dinerem 
sciences. The <»bjeet of this pajicr is the humble one of briii^iui; 
Bonio of these standpoints into relation with each other. This 
necessitates a very cursory treatment of each ]^oint of view. 

Matliematieal ]ihysicists liave evolved their IIhmiit of 
relativity to explain the nc'^ative results lif the Morlcy - 
Michelson exi>crinient and of the Troutt)n exi)eriment. Experi- 
mental ])sycliulogi8ts have considered tluj evolution of s]>ati:il 
ideas from the crude sense-data of exju-rience. lIc.taphy^!(a^ln.^i 
have considered the majestic uniformity of space ami tiiiic. 
without bej^imiini^ and without end, without bound!iii>*s, .iinl 
without exception in tlui truths concernini^ them: idl iIicn* 
qualities the more arrestinj^ to our attention, from ti.e » 'intiisdl 
accidental nature of the cJiipirical universe wliieli i.s co.idiiinm .1 
by them. Mathematicians have stmlied the a.ximns of j,mo]ni*lry, 
and can now deduce all that is believed to be universally Mui* 
of space and of time by the strictest h)^ic from i limited 
number of assum])tioiis. 

Th».*se various lines of thouj^rhl have been (rvolvcd with 
surprisin<(ly little iiitercoiiiiecrtifui. Perhaps it is as well. 
The results of science are never (piitt; true. P>y a, licaMhy 
independence of thou^'ht ]i(n'haps we sometimes avoid ad»liiii,' 
other peoplc’.s errors to our own. l»ut there can bi* no dmihl. 
that the normal iiiolhod of cross-fertilizing tbouglit 
consi h iiiig the .same, or allied probleiii.s to our own, iu the 
form which they assume in other sciences. 
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Hero 1 do not propose to enter into a systematic study 
of these various chapters of science. I liave neither the 
knowledge, nor the time. 

First, let us take the ultimate basis of any theory of 
i-cliitivity. All si)ace measurement is from stuff in space to 
stufl* in space. The geometrical entities of empty space never 
aplicjir. The mily geometrical properties of wliich we have 
any ilircct knowledge arc properties of tliose shifting, change- 
able appearances which we cjill things in space. It is the sun 
wliicli is distant, aiul the hall wliich is round, and the lamp- 
pi»sts whi(di are in linear order. Wherever mankind may have 
got its idea of an infinite unchangeable space from, it is 
saf(‘ to say that it is not an immediate deliverance of direct 
obsi‘rvatiou. 

There are two antagonistic ]»hilosophical ways of recognising 
this conclusion. 

OiKj is to alKriu tliat space and time are conditions for 
sonsihle experience, that without projection into space and 
lime sensilile expinieuce would not exist. Thus, althougli 
it may be true to say that uur knowledge? of space and 
time is given in experience, it is not true to say that it is 
deduced from experience ill the s.ame sense that the Law of 
(h’jivitaiiou is so dcdueeil. It is not deduced, Viceause in the 
a«:l Ilf experiencing we are necessarily made awaie of space as 
an inlinite given wliole, and of lime as an uiieiiding uniform 
succession. This philostiphieal position is expressed liy saying 
tliai space and time are a priori forms of sensibility. 

The opposetl idiilosophical method of dealing with the 
Mnostioii i.s to ailiriu that our eoiieepis of time and space are 
«lcductions from experience, in e.xaetly the same way as 
the Law of Gravitation is such a deiluction. If we form 
exajt concepts of ]»oints, lines and surfaces, and of sucees- 
f^ivc instants of time, ami assume them to he related as 
<ixi»iessed hy the axioms of geometry and the axioms for time, 
then wo liiid that we have framed a eoneei>t which, with all the 
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exactness of which oiir observations are cajiable, expivssc.s the 
facts of experience. 

These two philosophic positions ait) each ilesigiiod to explain 
a certain tlifficulty. The a imori Lheor}’' explains the ahsij- 
lute universality ascribed to the laws of s])ace and thne. a 
universality not ascribed to any deduction from ex]»erieiice. 
The ex])eriential theory explains the derivation of the space- 
time cmicepts without introducing any other hictcns lieyoiul 
those which are adiuiltedly ]»reseut in framing the eihei- 
concepts of ]diy.sical science. 

But; we have not yet done with the ilislinetiuiis which in 
any discussion of space or time must esseutially he kept in 
mind. Put asi<le the above (piestion aS to ht)W these sp.ui?- 
time eoimepts are related to experience — AVliat are they wln'ii 
they are fovmctl ? 

We may conceive of the points of space as .sclf-sul'sisieiit, 
entities which liave the indelinahle relation of beinc: oecnjiicd 
by the ultimate stuiV (matter, 1 will call it) whicth liicve. 
Thus, to say that the suii is fhn't' (when*vev it is) is lu alViiin 
the relation of ucciiimtion between tin* set of positive and 
negative electrons whicdi we call the sun aiul a ciM iaii: . ••i of 
points, the points having an exisleiioe esscmtially in »:■] •■n'i*-nL 
of the sun. This is the absolute theory of sjiacc. The 
lute theory is not pojndar just now, but it has very resjuM-iJiMo 
authority on its side — Xewton, lor one — so treat it tenderly. 

The «)tlier tlieory is associated with heihiii/. (ter s]';e '0 
concepts are concepts of relations between things in >p.icc. 
Thus there is no such entity as a self-siibsislent ladni. A point 
is merely the name for some peeuliarity of the relations bet wi eii 
the matter which is, in common language, said to he 
space. 

It follows from the relative theory that a pram, should he 
delinable in terms of the relations between material tilings. 
So far as i am aware, this rmteome of the theory has escai»ed 
the notice of mathematicians, who have invariably assumed 
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tlie point as the ultimate stcarting ground of their reasoning. 
^^any years ago I explained some types of ways in which we 
might achieve such a definition, and more recently have added 
some others. Similar exiilanations apply to time. JJefore the 
theories of space and time have becm carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion on the relational btisis, a long and careful scrutiny 
(if the definitions of points of space and instants of time wdll 
liav(? to be undertaken, and many ways of eftecting these 
definitions will have to be tried and compared. This is an 
unwritten chajiter of mathematicis, in much the same state as 
was the theory of parallels in the eighteeiitli century. 

In this connection T sliould like to ilraw attention to the 
analogy bcUveen time ami space. In analysing our experience 
we distinguish events, and we also distinguish things whose 
(jlianging relations form the events. If I had time it would 
be interesting to consider more closely these concepts of 
events and of things. It must suflice now to ])idnt out tliat 
Ihings have certain relations to each other which we eonsidov 
as relations between the .s]>ace extensions of the things: for 
exaiiijih*, one space can contain the other, or exclude it, or 
jiverlu]) it. A point in space is nothing else than a certain 
set of relations between spatial extensions. 

Analogously, there are certain relations ])etwcen events 
wliicli we express by saying tfiat they are relations between the 
temporal durations of lliest^ events, that is, between the temporal 
extensions of tlu^ events. [The durations of two events A and !» 
may one jirecede the other, in* may partially overlap, or may 
one contain tluj other, giving in all six iK»s.sil.nlities.] The 
pi*o]>crties of tlic exlensioii of an event in time are largely 
analogous to the exttnision of an object in space. S]»aiial 
extensions are expressed by relalions between ol»jeets, temporal 
extensions by relations between events. 

■flic point in time is a set of relations between temporal 
oxteiisions. It needs very little reflection to convince us that a 
point in time is no direct delivemneo of experience. We live 
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in durations, and not in points, l^ut what community, beyond 
the mere name, is there between extension in time and exten- 
sion ill space? Tii view of the intimate connection between 
time and space revealed by the modem theory of relativity, this 
question has taken on a new importance. 

I have not thought out an answer to this question. I suggesi, 
liowever, tliat tinn? ami space cnil>ody those relations between 
objects on which depends our judgment of their externality t(. 
ourselves. Namely, extension in simce and extension in time 
both embody and perhaps necessitate a judgment of externality. 
This suggestion is very vague, and I must leave it in tlii.s 
crude form. 

Diverge J^hi.rUtlemi J/tY/.sv/r/* 

Turning now to the mathematical investigations on tin* 
axioms of geometry, the niitc(»me, which is most imj)ortant for us 
to remember, is the great separation wbieli it discloses bi tween 
non-nietrical ])rojective geometry, and metrical geometry. 
Xon-metrical projective geometry is by far the mure funda- 
mental. Starting with the concepts of points, straight liiic.s, and 
]daiies (of which not all three need be taken as iiidcf'/iahlc), 
and witli certain very simple iioii-metrical propert 's of 
entities — such as, for one instance, llml two points iini<inc!v 
determine a straight line — nearly tlie wliole of geometry can 
be constructed. Even quantitative co-ordinates can bo inim- 
dneed, to facilitate? the reasoning. But no mention f)*' di.slaiicr, 
area, or volume, need liave been introdueetl. I'cnjits will iiavc 
an order on the line, but onler «loes not imply any settled 
distance. 

AVIien we now enquire what measurements of distance an* 
possible, we tind that there are ditVerent systems of nieasuiv- 
ment all equally possible. There are three main types el 
system : any system <jf one tyjie gives Euclidean geometry, any 
syste^ii 01 another type gives Hyperliolic (or Lobatcliewskwni) 
geometry, any system of the third type gives Elli|»tiu ge< inclry. 
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AIho diffovent l)eiRgs, or the same beinj^ if he chooses, may 
reckon in differciit systems of the same type, or in systems of 
different types. Consider the example whicli will interest us 
later. Two I)ein^s A and 15 agree to use the same three 
intersecting lines as axes of a*, ?/, s. They both employ a 
system of measurement of the Euclidean type, and (what is 
not necessarily the case) agree as to tlie plane at iuHnily. 
That is, they agree as to the lines which are parallel. Then 
with the usual method of rectangular Cartesian axes, they agree 
that the co-ordinates of P are the lengths OX, Nil, Ml*. 
So far all is harmony. A fixes on the segment OlTi, on OX, as 
being ibe unit length, and J» on the segment OVi, on Ox\ A 
calls his co-ordinates and J» calls tliem (X,Y,Z). 

Then it is found [since both systems are Eiurlidean] tliat, 
whatever point P he taken, 

X = fir, V = yff, Z = Bi. [(3 # 7 ifc S]. 

Tliey ]iroeee<l to adjust their dillevences, and lirst take the 
.'i*-co-ordinales. Obviously they have taken dillerent units of 
leiigili ahaig O.r. The length oPi, which A calls one unit, 
I'l calls units. 15 changes his unit length to OPi, from its 
original huigth OVi, and obtains X = ./•. Put now, as he 
must use the same unit h»r all his measurements, his other 
co-onlinates are iiltered in the same ratio. Thus we now 
have 

X=.e, Y = 7///A Z = S:M 

Till* i’uiidameiital divergence is now evident. A and 15 agree 
Rs to their units along O./-. They, settled that bv taking 
a given segment OTi as having I lie unit length. 15ut they 
oaniioL agree as to what segment along ()// is eipial to OUi. 
A says it is OUa, and 15 that it is Ol\/. Similarly tor lengths 
along OZ. 

llie result is that A*s spheres 
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are B*s ellipsoids, 

Ic. XV^HYV72+ZVS=* = r7y3". 

Thus the incasureincnt of angles by the two is liopelcssly ai, 
variance. 

If 7 S, tliere is one and only one set of coninion root- 
angular axes at 0, namely that from which they started. 
If 7 = 8, but 7 , then there art', a singly infinite number uf 
eomnion rectangular axes fountl by rotating the axes round 
()a*. This is, for us, the interesting case. The same plieiioniena 
are reproduced by transferring to any ])arallel axes. 

The root of the difliculty is that Admeasuring rod, wliieli 
for him is a rigid invariable body, appears to !» as cdianging 
in length wlien turned in diflerent dirocticjiis. Similarly all 
jiieasiiring rods, satisfactory to A, violate IVs innnediale Judg- 
ment of invariability, and cliange acconling to the same law. 
There is no way out of the didiculty. '.rwo rods p ami a cniiscido 
whenever lahl one on the other: p is htdd still, and both agivo 
that it does not cliange. Hut <r is turned round. A niv.s 
it is invariable, V> says it changes. To test lln3 niatl'T. p is 
turned round to measure, it, and exactly tits it. But .lii'i* A is 
satisfied, JJ declanis that p lia.s changed in exactly the sa:in; way 
as did a. l[eanwliile 15 has ]»voi*ured t*w») material rods s-oU 
factory to him as invariable, and A makes exactly the >a. .o 
objections. 

We sliall Siiy that A ainl !> employ iliverso Euclidean inelricjd 
systems. 

TJie most extraordinary fact of Imnian life is tliat all being.s 
seem to form tlieir judgments of spatial i|mmtity accorcliiig to 
the same metrical system. 

luifttiritij in Mvdrnt Pln/airs, 

Owi.i'r to the fact that points of space arc incapabh? *d direct 
recognition, there is a difliculty — apart from any 
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question of the nature of si)ace — in deciding on the motion to 
be ascribed to any body. Even if there he such a thing as 
absolute position, it is impossible in practice to decide directly 
whether a body’s absolute position has changed. All spatial 
iiieasnriunent is relative to niatler. 

Xewton’s laws of motion in their modern dress evade this 
(lillieidty by asserting that a framework of axes of co-ordinates can 
be defiiKHl by their relations to matter such tlial, assuming tiicse 
axes to beat rest, and all velocities to be measured relatively to 
tlieiii, tlie laws hold. Tlu^ same expeilient has to be employed 
for time, namely, the laws ludd when the measurement of the 
flow <»f time is made by thci pro}»er reference to periodic 
events, 'rims the laws assert that the framework and the 
natural clock adapted for their use have l)een successfully 
found. 

Tint, if olio framework will do, an infinity of otliers serve 
etpially widl : namely, n<»t only — as is of course the case — 
all those at rest relatively to the- first framework, but also all 
those which move williout relative rotation with uniform 
velueity relativ(»ly to the first. This whole set of frameworks 
is on a level in respect to Xcwlon*s laws. We will call them 
Dyinmiical frameworks. 

Now, suppose there an* two observers, A ainl U. They 
ajuve ill ihtdr non-metrical prt*jective geometry, v.tj,, what A 
cidls a straiglit line so diK‘s lb Tliey also both a])ply a 
Kuc.liflean metrical system of measurement to this sj>ace. 
Their two metrical systems also agree in having the same 
plane at inlinity, that is, lines which are ]>arallel for A are 
also jiarallel for 11. Eurthermore, lliey have both snecossfully 
applied Xewton s laws to the movement of matter, and agree 
lu liiiving the sjime sets of dynamical axes. Hut the frame- 
work (among these sets) wliieli A cliooscs to regard as at rest 
IS difieront from the frame (among the same sets) which 11 so 
re^javds. 

^^ ithout ulteraliun of their respiclive judgments of rest, 
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they choose tlicii* co-ordinate axes so that the orij^iiis (0 for A, 
and 0' for B) are in relative motion alonj^ 00', which is tlie 
axis of .e for both. 

Further, since 00' is the line of syininetry of their 
divei-se Euclidean systems, we assume that the two mcasuie- 
systems agree for planes perpendicular to 00', wo assiimo 
a symmetry round OO'. Then if for A at O, the ilislanci* ()()' 
be the relations at any instant between A's co-orilinat‘.‘s 
and IVs co-ordinates (.o'y,:') for the same point P arc given l)y 

= y' = //, = 

Also, according to A*s cdock, O' is moving forwanl will] a 
uniform velocity r. Also we measure A*s time from the instant 
of the coincidence of 0 and O', 


Thus f = cf, 

an«l ./•' = /i //' = //, 


We now consider J»’s clock, and ask for the most gi-ncral 
supposition whicli is consistent with tlu^ faett that tlieiv judg- 
ments as to the fact of uniform motion are in agreement. 

We do not assume that event-s in various parts (pI spaje 
which A considers to he simultaneous are .so ..oe 'iden-il 
by 13. .But we as.<umo that at any ]>r»int P, co-ordina'ies (.- » ^ 
for A, there is a determinalo relation between Ifs Lime Ta'»d 

y, ^ 

J*ut T 


Write = U 

tr Ojj 


^ ^ _ ST 

S:’ ‘ ” hi' 


Xow .supj>o.se that the jioiiit P is moving, and that ( 
i.s its set of component velocdtie.s along the axes acc-onlhig to 
A*s “space and clock” sy.stem, and is its wi ‘I 

component velocities according to B’s “ space and clock ” sysieiu. 
Then : v mere differentiation it follows by a short mathcii»oii».‘jd 
deduction tliat — 
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U, = (x-Tt) {l*«.i + Q«a+R«3+S}, 

U2 = /''s/jl^Wi + Q^^a+K^^s+S}, 

= u^l (Pmi + Qj«3+Rm3+S}. 

]>ut we liave assumed that, wliatever tlie direction of the 
resultant velocity (wi,M 2 ,#< 3 ), the velocities (Ui,U 2 ,U 3 ) and 
are both uniform when either is uniform. 

Hciuje it is easily i)roved that P, q, R, S are independent 
of tlie co-ordinates and of the time t. In other words, 

they are conshint. 

Hence we obtain 

Ui = ^ (^' 1 -"#’)/ {P^^i + Q^'2 + Ha;i 4" S}, 
and T = P.'c 4" Q// 4" H- 4- Sf . 

]i!it w’e assumed that ( )()', i.e,, 0.^‘, is an axis of symmetry. 
It follows from this assumption that 
Q = U = 0. 

AVe thus obtain the simplified results 
T=:Pr4-S/, 

I 1 = (/#i — '■)/(**"! + S), 

H2= ^'3/(ivi4-s), r 

I 3 = /^3/(lVl + S). J 

Here we rcmemli«?r that are the velocities of any 

particle according to A*s “space and clock ” system, and that 
(UijlWM are the vehu-ities of the siime point according to 
l»’s “ s])acc and clock ” system. have obtained the most 

I'ciieral relations consisttuit with ibc facts that (1) they both 
employ Kuclidcan systems, related as described above, and 
(2) they agree in their judgments i»n the uniformity of vehK*iiy. 

AVo now comjiare their judgments on the magnitudes of 
velocities. 

bet the magnitude of the velocity of P bo V according to 
As judginciit, and V' according to P»’s judgment, 

V=*= IV+UaHlV. 
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Also we can ]}\\t 

V\ = /V, V.2 = 'inY, 7*3 = 7/V, 

where (/, 7/i, 7?) liave nothing to do willi the magnitude V, 
but simply depend on the dire(5tion of motion. In fact (/, 7/ ), 
arc the ‘‘direction cosines” of the velocity according to As 
judgment, lly substituting in the above ecpiatioii for we 
see that 

Xow, substituting for (?^i,M 2.7^3) iii the equations (1) above, 
and squaring and adding, and eliminating by tlu* 

relation Just found, we at once lind 

V'2 = + V-'}/(PV/+ 

It is thus seen that in general the relation of V' to V 
depends on the direction cosine /. N<»w I is the cosine of 
the angle which the direction of the velocity V makes with 
Oj:, according to A*s judgment. 

The meaning of this relation is that if A discharges, from 
guns at the point P, shells with a given muzzle velocity V.. 
according to his judgment, B will consider that their muzzle 
velocities are different from each other, except in t.ie case of 
pairs of guns equally inclined to the axis 00'. Instances ' ♦ 
this type of diversity of judgment can be noted any day ’y 
anyone who looks out of the window of a railway carringe; 
and forgets that he is travelling. 

Xow, suppose the velocity V' bears a relation to the 
velocity V, wliich is independent of /. Then / must disappear 
from the above formula. There are two conditions to l)e 
satisfied : — 

( )iie condition is 

or ill a me o convenient form 

y3» = l/(l-»*/V“). 
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The meaning of tliis condition is that there is one, and only 
one, niiizzlo velocity Y (according to A*s judgment), namely, 
the muzzle velocity given by the above formula, whi(jh can 
have the property that 1\ will judge that all the guns are 
tiring in their diverse directions with one common muzzle 
velocity. 

TjCt us now supi^ose that V has this peculiar value: that 
is, if we look on this value V as known, we must suppose that 
jS is given by the second of the above formula?. 

The other condition allows P and H to be put in the forms 

P = S = IB/K 

where V' = \V. 

'JI 1 US we have the bundle of formulie 

T = )8{/-r.c/V^VV 
V' = XV. 

The value which \ve give to \ is purely a inattor for the 
ailjiistnient of units. If we want A and 1> t(» agree in their 
judgments of the imignitude of this peculiar muzzle-velocity, 
we put A = 1 . 

AVc then get the fornudie usually adopted, nainoly, 

T = (3{i-c,-/V% (II) 

V' = Y. 

But if \vc |>refcr that A ami .B slunikl ivckon (ufcmiliuf; to 
A’s jiul<rmciit) ill the wnue units of time, we i>ut X = /3, ami 
"blaiii 

T = f-1-.i/V® 

V' = /8V. 

II 
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J)Ut A and ]» arc in any case in such hopeless difficultios 
over tlieir comparisons of time judgments tliat tin* d(stail of 
using tlie same units does not hel]) them much. Accordingly 
the form 11 la* marked (TI) are those used. Thus x\ and B agree 
in llieir judgments as to the magnitude of one special velocilv 
V, whatever may be the direction in which the entity possess- 
ing it is moving. 

Tu order to reacli t liis measure of agreement, they have to 
disagree as to their sp-jici) judgments and (lj(*ir lime jmlgnn'iits. 
The id(»t canso of their disagiveiiKUit is their diverse judgnuiui. 
as to whicli axis system is to be takiui at rest for the ]>urposi.' 
of measuring velocities. 

Bebu’c tiisi'iissing tlie natiii*e of the* disagreement disel»»sid 
ill formula (II), let us ask why we should bring these ditlieiillics 
oil onr lieads by supposing that two people in relative motimi. 
who botli (for llus piiriiose of measuring velimilies) assume lli.ii 
they are at rest, should agree in their judgments in respirl in 
this special velocity V. 

Such an agreement has no counterpart in any of nur obvious 
judgments ma<le from railway carriages. Surely w(‘. can wait 
till the contingency ca’cnrs before discussing tla^ 
wliicli it creates. 

Jiut tlie contingency has uccnrnMl. It occurs wlien ai* 
consider the velocity of light. Terhaps I may venture 
remind a philosojiliical society that liglit moves so vmy quickly 
that it is difficult to consider its velocity at all. wc iiml 
not he surprised that this peculiar fact concerning its Vi*l<icily 
is not more obvious. 

Now V being the velocity of light, unless r is laige, /‘A 
(and still more v^JW^) will lie (piite inappreciable. Tl’*' 
only velocity ready to hand which is big enough to give 
v/V an appi'eciahle value is the velocity of th(^ earth in its 
orbit. 

^'lanv diverse experiments have been made, and they -d 
agree in concluding tliat a man who assumes tlie earth to be a® 
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rest will find l)y ineasurejiient thaL the velocity of light is the 
same ill all directions. J?’urtl\onuore, when the same iimii turns 
his attention to interstellar or interplanetary plienomena, and 
assumes the snii t(j he at rest, he will again find the velocity of 
light to be the same in all directions. These are well attested 
ex])eriments made at long intervals of time. 

This is the exact cnutingioiey cfiutemplated above. 

Again the velocity of light in rftcv.o has recently taken on a 
jK^w dignity. It used to bo one among other wave velocities, 
siu li as the v(*locity of sound in air, or in water, oi- the velocity 
of surface waves in water. I»ut Clerk Alaxwell discovered that 
all elect romagnetic infiucnces are projiagated with the velocity 
of light, and now modern ])hysical science half suspects that 
cKh IrnmagiH'tic- inllucnces are the only ihysical infineuces 
which relate the changes in the physical world. AciMU’dingly 
the velocity of light lu^comes the fuiuhimenlal natural velocity, 
iiiid cxp<'rimenl slmws that (»ur judgment of its magnitmic is 
nni allecled by our choici' of the framework at rest, so long as 
we k(.‘ep to a set of dynamical axes. These expi*rimciits on 
light li{iv<* been conlirmed by <»ther electromagnetic experiments 
not involving light. 

Thus wc are driven to etjuatious (II), where V is the velocity 
of light. 

The first conclusion to he drawn from eipiations (Tl) is that 
two people who make ilifterent choices of boilies at rest will 
disagree as to their measuring rods in tlie way ilescribeil 
above. There is no peculiar dillieulty about that. The only 
Wonder is that all people agree so well in their judgments as 
to metrical systems. A mathemalical angel w'ould naturally 
cx]>ect incarnate men to be in violent disagreement on this 
subject. 

Ihit the case of time is diiroreut. For simplicity of slate- 
lueiit we speak of A as at (.), aiul \\ as at O'. We remember 
that 0' is moving relatively to 1) with vebxrity r in direction 
^0'. Suppose A and B are looking in this direction; and 
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they both measure their time from the instant when they met. 
as O' passed over O. Then we have 

T = {jf-r.r/V2}/{l-v-2/V2}. 

Now, suppose we consider all the events all over spai'e 
which A considers to Iiave liappened simultaneously at the 
time t. The events of this set whicli occurred anywliere on 
a plane perpendicular to 00' at a distance .;j in front of () 
(according to A’s reckoning), will have occurreil according to 
ll's reckoning at the time T as given above. Let us fix our 
attention on tlie fact that I> does not consider all tliose events 
to be simultaneous. For let Ti and Tj be IVs times for such 
events on planes and .#‘ 2 . Then 

T1-T2 = 

Thus if X 2 be greater than .*:u T 2 is less tliaii IV Thus \] 
judges the more distant events in front of liini v, havt* 
happened earlier than the iieanT events in front of Iiiiu, ami 
vice ixrsd for the events behind. This disturbance <'t the 
judgment of siiriullaiieity is the fundaniciital fad. 01'vi««iisly 
the nieasnreinent of time intervals is a detail cnm].,irfMl ti> 
simultaneity. A may liiink a sermon long, and 1* ii:i\ think 
it short, blit at least tliey sliould both agree that it stupj ‘I 
when the clock hand jiointed at tlie hour. The worst of die 
matter is that so far as «iiiy test can bo applied \hriv. is no 
method of discriminating between the validities of tlieir 
judgments. 

Thus we are confronted witli two distinct coiieej»is of the 
common world, A's space-time coii(M*pt, aiul U’s space-tiim- 
concept. Who is right ? It is no use staying for an niswcr. 
We must follow the example of tlie wise old liomaii, and pass 
on to Jitlier things. 

Thus estimates of i(Uiiiitity in space and time, aiul. h- soiiio 
extci/ even estimates of order, dftpend on the imli' iditJ^^ 
observer. Ihit what are the cnule deliverances <.>f sciisiU® 
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experience, apart from that world of imaginative reconstruc- 
tion which for each of us lias the best claim to be ctilled our 
real world ? Here the experimental psychologist steps in. We 
cannot get away from him. I wish we could, for he is fright- 
fully diHicult to understand. Also, sometimes his knowledge 
of tlie principles of mathematics is rather weak, and I 
sometimes suspect — No, T will not say what I sometimes 
think ; jnobahly he, with erpial reason, is thinking the same 
sort 1)1* thing of us. 

I will, liowt>ver, venture Xu summarise conclusions, which 

T believi?, in harmony with the experimental evidence, 
Initli physical and psychological, ami which are certainly 
sngg»?sled hy tlie materials Tor that unwritten chapter in 
lualhematii'al logic which I have already commended to your 
jiniico. The concepts of space and time and of quantity 
are capabh? of analysis into bundles of simjilcr concepts. Tn 
iUiY givmi sensible oxj»erienco it is not necessary, or even usual, 
that llic wlioh' complele bundle of such conc;(.*pls apply. For 
oxniiqilc, tlie coiicejit of externality may ai)])ly without that of 
linear order, and the concept of linear order may rtpply without 
that nf linear distance. 

Again, the abstrael inathematieal concept of a s]>ace-relalion 
may cmifiise together distinct concepts wliicli a]qily to the 
given ]»crccpiious. For example, linear onler in the sense of a 
linear |»rojectioii from tlie observer is distinct from linear order 
in till? sense of a row of objects slretebing aeros-< the line of 
sight. 

Mathematical ])Iiysics assumes a given wnrld of deliiiitely 
related olijects, and the various space -time systems are 
altenuilive ways of expressing llmse relatimis as coiurepts in 

hirm which also aj»plies to the imnieiliale I'xpevience of 
ol)S(M-vers. 

^ et there must be one way of ex]nvssing I lie relations 
helwcen objects in a eommmi extoriml worhl. Alternative 
i‘H*ihuds can only arise as the result ul* alternative standpoints; 
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that is to say, as the result of leaving sonietliing added by tlio 
observer sticking (as it were) in the universe. 

l>ut this way of conceiving tlic world of physical science, as 
composed of hypothetical objects, leaves it as a mere fairy tale. 
What is really actual are the immediate exi^eriences. The task 
of deductive science is to consider tlio concepts which ajiply to 
these dataof experience, and then to considerthe concepts rclaliii«r 
to these concepts, and so on to any necessary degree of refinement. 
As our concepts bccoiiie more abstract, thcnr logical relations 
become more general, and less liable to exce[)tioii. lly tliis 
logical construction we finally arrive at conceptions, (i) \vhi<.li 
have determinate exemplifications in the exi^jiienee of the. 
individuals, and (ii) whc»se logical relations have a p(*ciiliar 
smoothness. Vor cxam])le, conceptions of mathematieal time, 
of mathematical space, are such smooth conci*ptions. Xo one 
lives ill “an inlinite given whole,'* but in a set of fragmeniaiv 
experiences. The ])roldem is to exhibit the concepts »ii‘ niatlic- 
matical space and time as tlio necessary outcome of ilie<, frag- 
ments by a process of logical buihliiig up. Similarly tbr llin 
other physical concepts. This j»rocess builds a common wmlil 
of con(:e])tioiis out of fragmentary wiuhls of expeiienc' . T!nj 
material jiyraimMs of h]gyj»t aie a conce[aioi>, wIk-I .iriiial 
are the fragmentary e.\perienc(?s of the races who liavt gazi\l -u 
them. 

So far as scieiiei* si*eks to rid itself of hypothesis it caiirmt 
go beyond tbese general logical const i iiel ions. For sciei-‘’*\ as tlnis 
conceived, the divergent time orders (MinsideriMl al'ove pivM*iil 
no difliculty. 'rin? diirereiil lime systems simply register ihc 
dilferent relations of the matliemati«al ccnisiriu i to tli'»sa 
imliviilual exjieriences (aelual or hypollieiical) wlihJi couM i-xii"! 
as llie crude material from wliieli the construct is elabmatnl. 

fhit aftiT all it .should be possible so to elaborate the mall:*-- 
iiiatical coii.stnicl so as to eliminate siiecilie ivft rencc to 
parti ‘elav exiicrieiiees. Whatever lie the data of « xpi-iiciu.c, 
there iniisl be sonietliing which eaii be .said of tlieni as ji \vh‘>lo» 
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jiiul that something is a statement of the general properties of 
the common world. It is hard to believe that with proper 
generalisation time and space will not be found among such 
]»roperties. 


Kotca on the Abocc Paper, 

Ihj Trofessor AViiiTKifEAD. 

The lirst four pages of the paper consist (jf a summary of 
iileas which ouglit to be in our minds while considering 
prohlems of time and space. The i«loas are m(»stly philo- 
sophical, and tlui summary has been made by an amateur in 
tliat science; so tliere is no reason to ascribe to it any 
iiiilM)rtance except that of a modest reminder. There are only 
two points ill Ihi.s summary to which I would draw attention. 

In the middle of j». lOo there occurs: — 

Wherever mankiml . . . unending unifin ni succession.” 

If 1 iiniliusland Kant rightly — which 1 admit to he very 
pr(»hI(Mnalieal — he holds that in tin' a<'l of ex}>erien(*e we are 
aware of sjiace and time as ingredients necessary for the 
occurrence of ex]»erienci‘. I wouhl suggest — rather timiilly — 
that this doctrine should he given a dill'erenl twisi, which in 
fact turns it in the opp«»si!e direction — namely, that in the 
act of exjierieinH* we pen-eive a whole formed of related 
dilVerentiated [lails. Tin* relations helween these parts possess 
certain eharacteristics. ami lime and space are the expres.'^iuiis 
of some of the charaeterisiies nf these lelatimis. Then the 
.Vieiierality and uniformity which are aserihed to lime and space 
expH'ss what may he termed the iiniforndly of the texture of 

cxperiiMue. 

file success of mankind — modest though it is — in deducing 
tuiiroriu laws of nature is, so far as it goes, a testimony that 
Ihis uuilovmily of textun* gc»es lH?yond those, characteristics of 
the data of experience whieh are cxprosseil as lime and space. 
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Time anil space are necessary to experience in the sense that 
they are characteristics of our experience; and, of course, 
no one can have our experience without running into them. 
I cannot see that Kant’s deduction amounts to mucli mf»re tluin 
saying that “ what is, is ’* — true enoiigli, hut not very helpful. 

But I admit that wliat I have termed the “ uniformity nf 
the texture of exi)erien(.‘e ** is a most curious and arresting 
fact. Iain quite ready to hclicvc tliat it is a mei'c illusion; 
and later on in the paper [suggest that tin’s unifonnity doi-s 
not belong to the immediate relations of the crmlc» data «ti‘ 
experience, but is the ri*sult of substituting for tliem moio 
refined logical entities, .such as relations between relations, or 
classes of relations, or classes of classes of relations. By this 
means it can be demonstrated — I think — llmt the uniformitv 
which must ])e ascribed to exi>erieiiee is of a much mon; 
abstract attoiiuated character tlian is usually alhnvcd. T\i\> 
process of lifting the uniform time and sjiace of the jiliysical 
world into tlie status of logical abstracrtioiis lias abo the 
advantage of recognising another fact, namely, the extremely 
fragmentary nature of all direct indiviilual experience. 

My point ill this respect is that fragmentary imlividiial 
experiences are nil tliat wo know, and tbnt nil [n^culation 
must start from tlieso disjecta membra as its sole dnMna. 
It is not true that we an^ directly aware of a smootli ruiming 
world, which in our spccubitimis we an* to concfuvr* as gi\cii. 
fn my view the creation of the world is tlie first nnconscinus 
act of speculative thought ; and the first task of a self- 
conscious philosophy is tf) exphain how it lias bemi done. 

There arc roughly two rival exjdanations. < is to 
assert the worbi as a taisLulate. The other way is to obtain 
it as a dejlucluiii, not a dcMluctiou through a chain of reasoning, 
but a deduction tlirr»ngli a chain of definitions wliicb, in fact, 
lifts thoiiglit on to a more abstract levid in which tlie logical 
ideas ai ; lore complex, ainl tliidr relations are more iinivcrsil. 
In this way tlie broken limited experiences sustain that con- 
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iiccted infinite world in wliich in our thoughts we live. There 
arc three more remarks while on this point I wish to 
make : — 

(i) The fact tliat immediate experience is capable of tliis 
deductive superstriictive must moan that it itself has a cert-aiii 
uniformity et toxture. So this great fact still remains. 

(ii) 1 do not wish to deny the world as a postulate. 
Si»ealving without ])rcjudico, 1 do not see how in our present 
elcMncntaiy state of philosophical advance we can get on 
without luitldh? axioms, which, in fact, wo hahitiially assume. 

Aly i>ositi«»u is that ]»y careful scrutiny we should extrude 
such ])ostuIates fnuii every part of our organised knowledge in 
which it is ]M>ssihle. to do without them. 

Xnw, physical scimice nigansii‘s our knowledge of the 
lelatioiis hetweem the deliverances (»f our various senses. T 
hold that in this ilejiartment <»f knowledgi* sucli postulates, 
though not. entirely to l)e exirmleil, can he reduced to a 
minimum in the way which I have described. 

1 have not the slightest knowledge of theories respecting our 
eiiiotious, allections, and moral sentiments, and I can well 
believe iliat in dealing willi them further postulates are 
itMjiiiivd. And in practice I recognise that we all make such 
[•(•stulates. uncritically. 

(iii) The next i»aragraphs on ]»p. lOo ami 100 are as 
f«»lh)ws ; — 

“The <)]»|K>.sed ]»hilosophical method . . . physical science.” 

It will be nob'd that, in tlie light of what lias just been 
s^hilod, the first of tliese paragraphs (wliieli, 1 hope, faithfully 
expresses tlu> exjieriential way of approaching tlie problem) 
mally oliscures the imiiil. whieh T have been eudeiivouving bt 
nmke. The ]»hrase, ‘‘If we form the exacl conce]>ts of points, 
is fatally amliiguous as between the method of postuhiting 
amities with assigned relations, ami the method of forming 
^“gical coiistriiction.s, and thus reaching points, etc., as the 
'^‘siilt of a chain of definitions. 
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Turning now to pp. 106-7, we come to the following paia- 
grtipha : — 

“ The other theory . . . eighteenth century.” 

We note again that the relational theory of space from 
anotlier point of view brings ua back to the idea of tlic 
fundamental a|)ace entities as being logical constructs from 
the rclations bctwet'ii things. The diirerence is tliat tliis 
paragraph is written from a more developed point of view, 
as it implicitly assumes the tilings in space, and conceives 
simee as an e:xi)ression of certain of their ndations. Coinbiiiimr 
this paragrai»h with what has gone before, wo see that tlio 
suggested procedure is lirst to define ‘‘things” in terms of the 
data of exjjericnce, and then to define space in terms of ihi; 
relations between things. 

This procedure is cxjdicitly assumed in tlie next sliort 
paragrapli: “In this connection . . . from the events.” 

The gist of tlie remaining par.igra]ilis of this stM iimi is 
contained in the paragra]»h :it llie )>oU(>m of p. 107: “The 
point in time . . . new importance. * 

The sentence, “We live in iliiraf ions, and imt in 
be amplified Ijy the additinu, “ Wt* live in s|»aci.*-cxlcii.ii-'ns ami 
not in s])fice-]M. lints.” 

It must In' iKjIcd ibal “ wlmlo ami pari" a.s 'ipjilicd tu 
extensions in spai:e or tiim* mnsi be. dilferent from the “jill ami 
solin' ” of logic, unless \vc ailiiiil points to I.m^ tin* fnndann'iital 
enlitie.s. Tor sjiali.d wlmle ami sjialial jiart ” c.iii niily mean 
“all and sonni” if they really mi*aii “ all tin* jml.ils ami snim* 
of the ] mints.” Hut if cxtensimis and tlieir ridalinu.- an* iiiari* 
fundamental than pnints, this inlerpn*iali<»n is pirchiih'l. I 
suggest that “.spatial whole ami spatial jiart " i.- intiiiint»*l/ 
connecU'd with the fumlanieiilal n-latioii luttweeii things i'n»m 
which our spaee hleas sjiriiig. 

Tlie rehitimi of s]»ace wlioh* to sj»ac-e jiart b.as many fnrinul 
prui'C! tics which aie identic.il with the in’operties hI ’ ■ all 
.some.” Also when points liave been delined, we Ciin rej»hn'^‘^'' 
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by the conception of “ all the points .and some of the i)oints.” 
hut the confusion between the two relations is fatal to sound 
views on the subject. 

J)irt:rsc Eudidemi Men sure Suninna, 

The next section dctals with the measure systems applicable 
to si)ace. 

A measure system is a group of congruent transformations 
of space into itself. Consider a righl body occupying all space. 

tills boily be moved in any w.ay so that tht^ particles of the 
body which occuiiied points I*i, Pg, P3, etc., now occiqiy penuts 
hh, Qs, CI3, tdc. Then any jioint Pi in space is uni«jncly rclaled 
to the cones] M aiding jioint Qi in space by a on(‘-to-one trans- 
foriiialion with certain characteristics. Py the aid of those Irans- 
fcinnations we can achieve the delinition of distance in a way 
which definitely determines the distance between any two jaants, 
juoviiled that we can ileliiie what we mean by a ciaigrueiit 
traiisl'ta’inalion without introducing the iilea of distance. If we 
introduced the idea. t»l* distance, wi* should simply siy that 
a congruent translbrmation is <aii‘ which l«*avt*s all distances 
unchanged, /.»■„ if l*i, Pa are transfonneil inl«» tji, (Jo, then the 
ilistiince I’llV is «Mpial to the d.istanc.e (JdJa. 

Iiiit matlieniaticians have succeeded in detining coiigriieiit 
tiiuisforniatioiis witliout any n*fer«*nee t«) dislanee. 

Tliere an^ alternative' groups of suoli Ctaignu'nl tvansfornia- 
boiis, and each grouj> givc*sa ililVerent nieasme system na'spaee. 
The ilistance IhPy may e<inal the distanee for tuie measure 
^Vsteiii. and will not ei|ual it bu anoiber measure syshuii. All 
those dillerent measure sy.siems are on the same level, (‘ipially 
Jtpjdicahle. \ l)eing with a strong enough head could think of 
f'hcin all at once as apjilying to .spac<*. The resuli so far as it 
'utiMvsts us inresjieel to the theory o** relativity is exjdained on 
PP- Ifb -10, ending with “Tlie root of tin* dillieiiliy . . . same 
uictrioul system.” This final simiencc* hears on Poineaiv’s 
assertion that llie measure systiiu adopted is iuui*ly 
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“ conventional.” I presume that by “ conventional ” a certain 
arbitrarinosa of choice is meant ; and in that case, I must express 
entire dissent. It is true that within the circle of geometrical 
ideas there is no nuMiis of giving any jireference to any one 
measure system, and any one is as good as any other. Ihit it is 
not true that if we look at a normal carriago wheel, and at an 
oval curve one foot hroad and ten feet long, we experience anv 
arhitrariness of jiidgmcmt in deciding wliich lias approximaiclv 
the form of a circle. Accordingly to Poincare the choica* 
between them, as re]>resenting a circle, is entirely convmitional. 

Again we equally form immediate judgments as to whethov 
a boily is approximately rigid. We know that a paving si out? 
is rigid, and that a ctmcertina is ' not ligid. This again 
necessifati's a determinate mea.siire system, selected from aiming 
the otliers. 

Accordingly we conclude that (i) each being dues in fact 
employ a delt»rminate measure system, wliicli nmiains tin? same, 
except jiossihly for very small variations, ami (ii) the ineasim* 
systems of diderent human heings agree, to within the limits tif 
oiir observations. Tbe.se eoiiclu.sions are not the less extro- 
ordiiKiry becausi^ no ]ilain man has ever doubted them. 

It is an inlen.'sting subject to investigate exac.ly what aiv 
the fnmlameiilal niiiforiiiities of experience which 
this conclusion. It is not .so easy as it looks, since we h iv* to 
divest ourselves of all ai«l of .scieiititic hypolliesis if mir 
coiiclusious are to he demonstrative. 

Ju.htU ritif lit Moi/t'nt 

Pj>. 11 0-lll, “ Owing to the fact .... which P» sii n'ganW’ 

Tla? fumlameiital foniiiila* for the theory of reiati' ity aiv 
the relations hetween diverse (rr)-ordinate systems giv»*n «'i’. 
]». 112, and formula? II at tlie liottoin of p. 1 lo. The gciicnil 
exjilaiKitioii f)f one iiielhoil in which these formula* arise— 
iiaiin , hiiisteiii’s method — is given on ]»p. 111-1 IS. Xa,m‘‘h',\ve 
seek tlie condition that for all dyiiami( 3 al axes the vidocity of 
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sliould be the same, ami the same in all directions. It sliould be 
noted that the experiments wliicli, so far as they go, confirm tliese 
forniuhe, can also be explained in another wny which makes 
tluj theory of relativity unnecessary. Wo need only ascribe to 
the ether a certain proiDcrty of contractitm in the direction of 
motion, and the thing is done. So no one need be bludgeoned 
into accepting the rather bizarre doctrine of relativity, nor 
indeed any other scicntiHc generalisation. Tlie good old liomely 
iitlier, wliicli we all know, can in this ease scirve the pur[)ose. 
Just as an author of genius, if he lives long enough, survives 
the inevitable accusation of immorality, so the ether by dint of 
|iersisti:nce lias outlived all rei)iitation of extravagance. Ihit 
if we «letach ourselves from the glib pbraseidogy conceriiing it, 
the scientific ether is nncomniouly like the primitive exjilaiia- 
tiou of the soul, as a little man inside us, which can sometimes 
he caught escaping in the form of a bntterfiy. As soon as the 
ether has U) l«i patched up with special properties to explain 
special cx|)(U’imciils, its scientific use is problematical, and its 
pliilos(i])liic use is nil. 

L*bilosopliically tlic' ether seems to me to be an ambitious 
attempl to give a complete ex]»lanaliou of llic physical universe 
hy making an elephant stand on a tortoise. Seientitically it 
lias a p(»rfectly a<hMiuat»‘ use hy veiling the I'xtivmely 
iil»3tract character of scientific generalisations under a myth, 
wliicli enables our iinagiuatiuus to work more freely. I 
am not advocating the exlrusiuii »>!' cllicr from our scientific 
phraseology, even thougli at si>ecial points we have to 
abaiulou it. 

Ihit tlie key to the reasons why it is worth while to consiiler 
seriously the doctrine of relativity is to be found on p. 117. 
“Again the velocity of light . . . nut involving light.” Xamely, 
"0 have begun to suspect that all physical iiillueiicos require 
tiiiio for their propagation in space. This geiuMalisativui is a 
long 

Way from beiii}; proved. (rravii-iUion s|.iiiiils like a lion in 
llw; path, I5ut it it 18 the csise, then all idea of an inuncdiiite 
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presentation to us of an aspect of the world as it in fact is, must 
necessarily be abandoned. What we perceive at any inslaiit 
is already ancient history, with the dates of the various iMirts 
liopclessly mixed. 

We must add to this the dilliculty of deterinininjjr what is at 
rest and what is in motion, and the further dillumlty of (hjtf.i*. 
mining: a definite uniform How of time. It is no use discussini:; 
this matter as though, but for the silly extravagant doctrine 
relativity, evmything would bo plain sailing. It isn’t. Yon may 
he quite sure that when, after prolonged study, y«»u eiideavniir 
to give the simplest exj)lanatiou of a grave dilliculty, you will 
be accused of extravagance. I have no responsibility fm- j]„. 
doctrine of relativity, and hold no brief for it, hut it has sinm- 
claim to he considered as a e.tanparatively simple way out uf a 
scieiitilic maze. 

Til the first place, wo use tlie Xewtonian dynaniii.*Ml sets (»!’ 
axes, and the Xewtoiiiau clock to extricate ourselves ijanially 
from the dini(3ulties of rest, motion, ami time, ’Phc-i* h.nv 
proved capable of scieiitilic <let(‘rminalion within the limits «■! 
our experimental ac.'curaey. Tims the only thing hdi over is 
the choice of the axes at rest, which is a com])Iei« ly indr- 
terminate problem on Xewtonian principles. 

Again, so far as we can at prescMil gmtss by ado[»i.ing the li* 'nv 
that all metrh.'al influence is eleclruniagnetie, all inlhicnce.s 
are propagated with the velocity of light in cactm. This (d<;ctrn- 
niagiietic hypothesis is by no means establisbeil, but it gives 
tlie simplest of all possible riwulls in lespect to the propagatiuii 
of influence, which we therefore adopt..' 

But what dynamical axes arc we talking as at r(.*st ? 
our practical choice gives a range of relative velficitios siii:i!l 
coiiiparcrl to that of light. So except' for certain rcfiiic‘l 
experiments it does not matter. There are two possibilities 

(i) We may assume that one set of axes are at rest, 
tlia' tluj others will show traces of motion in respect to tli« 
velocity of light ; or 
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(ii) That the velocity of light is tlie same in all directions 
whichever Ih) the dynamical axes assumed. 

'Pile first supposition is negatived hy experiment, and 
iR'iicfJ we are driven to the second supposition ; which 
iiiiiucdiately lands us in tlie wdifihi theory of relativity. 

Ihit if we will not have this theory we must reject the 
earlier siipi»osilion that thii vcdocity of light iu mr.no is tlie 
Siiiiie hi directions. This we do, in iacX, hy assuming an 
ether, and assuming a certain law for its mollification. Then 
we, in fact, adopt th(i first supposition so far as to hohl that 
llien* are dynamical axes sjieeially at rest, namely, at nvst 
relatively to tlie niidisi urhed etlier. Then an assumed law for 
the moililicatioii of the etlier so alters the velocity oC light 
that we explain why no dynamical axes show trace.s of motion. 

1 wish now to go hack to tlie ]>oint whicli 1 inaele a few 
iiiiinite.s ago, that wliat we pereidve at any instant is ancimit 
history with its dates hoi»eh?s.<ly mixed. In tlie earlier i»art of 
my comments I mnphasisiMl the ])oinl that our only data as to 
the ]iliysical world ari‘. our smisihle perceptions. We mu.st not 
sli]j into the fallacy of assuming that w(? are comparing a given 
world witli given [lereeptions of it. The physical world is in 
some general sense of the term a deduced concept. 

Uur problem is, in fact, to fit the world to our Deroeptioiis, 
ami not our perceptions to the woihl. 
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V.— IJELATTVITY: A NEW YEAR TALE. 

7/// Sir Joseph Lakmok. 

There was a race of men who were born blind. As their 
intelligence improved and their exi»ei‘ienc*e developed, tluy 
began to ac(piire notions of before and after, porhaj)s tlic only 
relations about wliich they could in any case be precise. Jhit. 
on this subject they came to hopeless perplexity. For nm* 
man said that event A was before I>, because tlu^ imise of it 
reached him sooner, whereas another man, who was cIsowImto 
at the time, maintained, when they came to compare notes, 
that it was directly the i»pposite, for he lieard ]» iMd'ore, A. 
They were almost ready to prepare to examine the i>rohlcin, 
Does knowledge exist ? Jlut some of the race, by an elloit of 
abstract thought, found a way thrmigh. They taught that all 
events are conditioned by one absolute rale of delay, i»r 
slowness of transfer, innate in the frame of reality, aiid lliat, 
by abstrjiet construction cm this basis, every man. without 
caring where Ik? was, yet feeling liis own isolation, could fomi 
a scheme of things for liimscdf that sfilislied his Inquirin'; 
spirit. The scheme was brilliaiil, fertile?, conei.se, in^ celicivni, 
within its original scepe. It lay exactly ah mg the nI 
evolution of the formal mathc?matk'S of the ]>eTiod: sd (hat it 
had been stiid that the abstract inatheniaticians might. Jiavi? 
thejught of it for theiiiscdv(?s ages lM?fore, if they 1 ad chanad 
to look lip from tht?ir work. Rut these? blind men alsn lolt (la* 
glow of h(?{it, which changed very delinitely, somc^liow as if it 
opc?rated hy rays, as th<?y movf?d from jilacc; to plairo anil from 
time to time, and which thc;y liad not tliought of 
when their scheme of reconciliation was made. The lu'V 
idicnomona had to bo incorpnrated in the; scheme. Of cmr.'-'*, 
no question could arise as t«j cx)daining thcmi; hut the schciii* 
had t ) no modified in order to include them. Tliis, ("<»i "■‘**'* 
achieveel i»y an effort of abslrtict thought; but thci sc^henm. 
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•lioiigli lirilliHiilly successful. lia<l now Ijccome so coni]»lc.\ 
•Jiat only u very few of the deepest spirits could grasi» it. In 
:lie course of time one of the racre gained the sense of siglit. 
Assisted by his mentcal scheme, with whieli he was familiar — 

I lilt whicdi had been attained by so much eH'ort amid t he 
.•oinjilex inter-relations of time ami spa(.*e, as lhi?y liad 
pioviously been n^vealed to him — he now took in a widi*r 
world at a glanc(\ and ceijoycd the explorers ii.*ward. 
ritimalcly he told his brethren that he was oognizaMt of 
I heir schemes of spacx* and time, as well as liis own. 

Ill time they all ^Miiieil the power of siirlit, and then they 
all visualized for themselves, in a inon* extensive and inon* 
intimately cohmiMil reality. Ibit in the conrsi? of a.ies. as 
ilieir faenlties lieeame sharpened. thi'V detected the slowness of 
light itself: ami, encoiirageil by eerlain indications of i‘xp(.*riim*nl, 
which, however, ilid not mM*es.sarily iMiint that way, they caiin* 
III Ik* hothereil by tin* .same disln‘ss with regard to sight that 
liiul troubled their ancestors with regard to Inhaling. Only in 
w sense tlu*ir troubles were now invert i*d. For it innsl be 
iclatiMl that e.ortain of their wise men, aideil in their experi- 
ments by goil-liki* ininition, bail actually divined the nature 
of what it was by which they saw remote objects. These int*n 
imagined a ipiivery janniancnt object pervading their iiiiiver.se, 
aii'l it was its tremlilings that travelleil to tlioin with llie 
message of sight. They even, sona* of tliem, afterwards 
abstracted the knowledge thus gained iVom tin* (piivery 
Ijcrnianent object that bad helped ibeir ]»ower.s of assiiciMlioii 
and co-ordination, but could be kicked away like a ladder after 
they bad mounted to their summit of contemidalimi. A’et. 
whatever they did, they were botbereil by two slo\viu‘ssi*s. 
necessitated by the very nature of ibis synthesis, with wbieli 
die two geonu*trically dillerent kinds of trembling would, 
tvavi'l ; and the only satisfactory way they coubl tind as 
regards their immediate ]iroblrm if light was to assume tlial 
of t.lii*s(! slownesses was so slight compared with tlu* other, 

1 
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ainl its control tlioroforo so stiff, that such incss«j]fos as couM 1 ,,^ 
locally excited for it to transmit would be too latent to !«• 
noticeable. Tn time soiiu' of thesii ]»hilo80])hor8 hail th(‘ir own 
qualms. They Siiid, as has been relattMl al^^^ady, that tlieo* 
was no evidence for a quivtuy |HTiiiammt substanci*, whicli w.is 
merely a criuh' mode of i'X])vessioii. Ditt^r some of them saiil 
that there was as little wanunt for the abstract ndations fillinir 
their universe, by which that substtincc had been replaceil. 
They said that thmv wen' just tiny ubjt'cts projecteil across — no 
further inference was allowable — and that they could have 
but one slowness. Thus they reached again tbi' ]>n)blems of 
tlieir remote ancestors, and tlie same solutions W(*re soon foain! 
to be consistent with tlu'ir new ami exhmsive |»ri»gress. 

Sonn'then fixetl atUmtion on a gvi'at discovery of l lu* raci*— 
perhaps the gn'alest and most consjacuoiis t»f all as n-ganls iis 
cuiisequences — tliat (‘Very pair «»f ol»jects wi*n‘ continually a in I 
inevitably drawing toward (‘ach otlu*r. Nol.ody had any 
et‘rtaiii knnwiedm* of tin* slownc.<s of travel of this infliicnn'c. 
but it had gem*rally liceii surmised that it wa‘< almi»si nc•.digihl^^ 
comi»ari‘il with the now olivinus slowness ef lijit ; am! sniae 
bold s]»irils even lia/anled the guess that it might be lise nilirr 
.slowm*ss iliat in a ]irevious stage nf their invest :;ati‘»ii> In-l 
sloo<l ill the way, and had to In* oblitt'iated so far as iiiiglil iji*. 
Anyhow, uii the view as linally ]»uritie«l. these aliiat limis 
b«*twecn bmlies had all to be embraced in the iMaii iJ.i re«l 
seheim*, and to operate in Icrins of the one absolnle sloNMie.-^s 
that alone was innate. And. straiig«‘ to say, tliis again >eeiiis 
ultimately to have bei-n accomplished by llll■all.*^ of a great 
exjiansinii and com|iliciitioii of that scheme, wliereliy it 
ivniaiTUMl a (•i)nsist(‘nt artistic whole still capable of hein-. 
gras]>ed piecemeal by a few of tin? wisest heads; and in tlieN* 
developments ever more new matters arose for fiitiiie inveslnrf- 
lion and ctx]>ansiiin, so that tli(‘ subject is not y*‘t in daii'icr<»‘‘ 
Immiil: .h* red away as comph^ted dead knowledge*. 

Jiinnarif 1, I OIL. 
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vr— ON THE llELATION OK THE THEOEETIC TO 
THE PEACTECAL ACTIVITV. 

Bjf Hili»a D. Oakklky. 

Piiii-OSOPiiY’ is inhereiilly .'i iiiattor of Uieory, aiul it may seem 
tlijil ill siskin^ for a philo8o|iliy we ipjto ftnin pi-eeliiiUi ourselves 
froiii the luuleistaiulinj* of practice. True iiisijflit is iiimle 
iiiipossihlc hy <>ur procedure, aiul yet no other ])rocedure is 
CMiiiceivahle. 1‘ractice, in suhiiiitling to he philnsopliiseil ui)Oii, 
lias alreaily capitulated to tlii'ory ; it must stretch itself out as 
(lojul lor the <li.ssectiii.v( knife, tlie life it lias civeii up involves 
iiiovr'iiieiit, change, succession, time. Those must either be 
{ihaiKlniH'd or they inusL l»e pn*pared hefure they can become 
iiialeiial for phih».s<»]ihy. In the piocess of [•reparation they 
[MISS into iu»w forms: time heeoiues space, or lime and s]>ace 
alikt* hecnme phenomena of an order in reality which is not 
lciii|niral or s[»atiiil. Tin* irrcvcrsibh* must be conceived as 
thai over wliicli the mind can pass baekwards ami forwards, 
or i\< though the cause mioht lollow, tin* elfect precede 
{(■/. Hividley. Apptutntnr, ttiiJ Ktu a jiypothetioul 

(■••nsciuusness. [last may l»e. fiitun* and future j»asl. Cause and 
cIVcci iiMist be resolved iiit«> leason and conse«immt, ami these 
ii^'iiin into relations equal in their rank for kiiowled-^e, however 
I'Voi'uuiidly unequal for ]iraetice. Thus does [diilosophy play 
'viih its [»rey when it allempls to rati«)nalise [uactice, and, 
destroyed in it all the tremors which lemler it unfit for 
a l'laf'4» in the world of theory, it se^s the practieal side, by side 
''illi the tbeorelii! as an ai tivity of thoiiiflil. or miml, or spirit, 
luiviii;;:, in fact, omitted that which separates ami dist inguishes 
tv«im tin, proper object of k lowhuh^e. Is any other 

1 2 
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ti'eatineiit, iiuleiHl, po.ssiMt^ ( Lf we ask to 

upon life, to relleet or pliolograph it, life niiist lie bi'oiij;;lit in:,, 
position so tliat tlio vision <if thonirht can micli it, in 

conveying it to that j»o.sition we may tind mirselvos (*.niiv«-\ in r 
only its ilead hotly. Have we any elmice exeiijU. hetwei*!*. i;,,. 
two alternalives Kitlau' this wliicli we have sjtread uu! 
for till? analysis of thonghl /.s* the reality, and all tliat 
ance of ceaseless change ami ju’oilnction of the ]n*\v auil 
irreeoverfibly nnitiin* is illustiry, unn^al, a semblance 
must be trails ft irmotl into something nearm- truth ft»r llmc-iii. 
(.)r action and life an* Ibr evm* removed frtim the tnii' !i mi‘ 
philt)SO]>hy, sinct* at that cold Itmeh tht^y perish; wiih tl.-ii 
itifil nature philosttpliy canmit tleal. To some extent I la* l.oi, i 
position may seem tt* have been atlmittetl. conscitnisly tn- i::; n- 
seiouslv, by some tif liergson’s tbllowers (if ni>t ly lli :_...i!i 

himself), in the tacit acceptance ttf the tl<»scrij»t ion nt ;^i;- 

lemleiicy as anti-inlellt*ctnalistic. I»eig>t)n (as I nnoi i 
liim) rt*jects the vtu-tlicl t)f the intellect nptm the natnc •: -ii'*'. 
movement, lime, the Lnuj charatrier tif rtsiliiy. without. 
ii]i any reliable faculty which can take its plac.t: in phii *''.j'!iy. 
For instinct is imt a faculty which can provitle us wiin 
— indeed its possession in pciTec'timi ap|M*ars to e " 

the thinking lieing. The embryonic power of intnition -li. 

when fully grown ami tinited with intellect, may lea«l j - ;• i 
wider iiiidcrstamliiig of truth can, in its j»ri?sent coniliiit.:: . iily 
at rare moments give us an elusive insight into tl at i i -iiv** 
movement which is reality, and it is (I think) leil. unex|»] .-iji'-l 
how the vision thus gaimsl can, as our minds ate now I** 
elahoiated into jihilosopliy without tin? inevitable intnuiii 
of fatal ermr by the intellect which mu.st comj)h.:le tlic • 

For the present the aiiti-intellectnalist must .surely al»a!."l'f 
the hojie of atlaiiiiiiga true pliilo.stiphy of life, and willi ■' 
philosoohy of any object, since we are maire.st to realilv n 
prcK'-'S of life. (Jan he tl*» more than sj»adt*-work, 
for the gi'Mter mind of tin* futuie ? The intellectual. -1"“ 
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xvlio liolds that experujiice oaniiDt be fully rationalised without 
naiisforiiiation by thouj^ht, seems to confess the failures ti» 
pM .-'nl a philosophy of life. For it must bo agreed that in 
sii 'll T,ransformation — at biast, as performed by the absolute? 
— liie becfunes hardly recognisable by the great mass of 
who experience it. The satisfaction, timn, that we seek 
ill pliilosopliy is a “special” (/>., theoretic) satisfaction, a 
siti'i.iolion Ibr the ballled kiiower who has lieeii labouring 
iM i.viiig th(5 scattered and api)arently incomi»atible frfignionts 
».i ills knowledg(^ int<» that unity wliich Uifuight demands ; it is 
niil -atisfaj-tion for the same being as ])ractical. the hope of 
tin ling the. truth of prafjtical life is not set before the seeker. 

lias, indeed, the attem]»t ever been made «)ii the basis (»f 
|ii 1 ' :i*:d life itself' This is tlie question which it is the object 
or Ills pap(‘r to put. or make the attempt t«i stale. What I 
ask tills Society to consider is whether the question is a 
v.-ili'l Mile or ///i initio t«» b(‘ riiltMl out as self- contradictory, or 
wli' * !:*'r I he possiliility of |»liilo.sophically understanding practice 
Hill/ II' it: have bemi biiitlmvd by lla» choice of the standpoint 
Iroia wliicb the subjecjt has been in general approached. 

I'iiiliisophy bi'gan (in Furope) with that question eoncerniiig 
ih n r lire or original piiiiciple of things, in which was inqdicii 
!’f the dt'Vidopnienl ot the s]MM'ial scieiM'i*s) that conception 
nl’ »l;i* o-lathni between pliilosnpliic aial sc-ientific methods wbicli 
oil the whole, been maintained tlirongh the bi.story of 
lii"iight. When a i»liilosophy apjieared (in Heraelil ns) asserting 
ill'* ji;incipl(‘ without which all life and action must be 
riiii«!r*iiined to a low il»*gree td* reality, the principle of How and 
eli.iiii:** as the very core of things, it was already a protost, a 
lu*iv.-.v which could never become ortluulox. Aiul when 
plnl'i^nphy began to itself with practical life.it was 

ic.: i;ili»d as coming down from hi‘-:ven to earth, /.<., this st^eiueil 
a dci)artnre from the true subject ami method of 
pliil'Knphy, for these were coii'*erned witli the universe of 
which can he eonceived as spread out as a vast 
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whole, every part, of which woiiltl hi; accessible to a pcrfiHjt 
mind. Into such a conception when (in the course of 
philosophic history) developed to its full extent, a realm of 
things changing and growing could he admitted. For all tin; 
phases of change and growth, though so elusive as t«» l)e 
incapable of grasp, and calling for the notion of the intinitesiiual, 
can he represented as innumerable shades of difrcreuce, all 
interrelated under some categoiy which need not, for inlellitri- 
hility, be a temporal or causal category or, if these, Jinly sis 
transformed by thought . And thus the vast scheme which t1oati:d 
before philosophic speculation as a “ regulative ideal may 1)«? 
said to hjive remained capable of absorbing one after iinoth<‘r of 
the spheres of existence, including life’ in idaiits and anim.ds. 
and tinally including man. So ut least it might seem, hut into 
such a scheme man cannot enter as a practical being. For 
Aristotle ethics was a department of ]>racti(?al ]»liiln-;nji|iy. 
Philosophy had already been delined, its nature detevminiMl, 
from the point of view involved in early (Ireek speciil itinu. 
From a true concejdion of jiractical jihilosojdiy which ."ii'inld 
place it side by side with the theoretic he was ]!)rccluded by !iis 
treatment of Kthics and Politics in the somewhat nanow u'ler- 
pretatioii given by (Jreek thought (except in Plato) as lb wh(»le 
of the subject, it ha»I iiotliiiig to do with First PhllM-i.nli' 
Ontology, oi' ^relaphysic. 

There is some truth in the observalii »n of Sigimr TitM i- ilial 
“ on reading, without prejudice, the parts of the Moimiiibilu. 
the Walonic Dialogue.s, tlie XieomacluMii Ethics and 1 he .M . jiut 
Moralia that relate to it” (the ]irincip]e that virtue i.- 
ledge) “it appears evident that what is tn^ated in fliem i>ili** 
altogether empirical <|uestioii of the importance that Mental 
development has for practical life, and whether knowl'-dj^iJ 
suffices for this, or natural disj)osi Lions and discij line tin* 
faculties be not also necessary.” In modern j)hilosoj>hy I'.' lues 
has, on ihe whole, lieen treated either as an empirical study, “b 
where a metaphysic of Kthics has heeii formulated, the inetlmd 
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has iTJilly involved taking the uncriticised categories of moral 
judgment and iidating them to a ineta])hysic developed mit 
of I’etlectioii ii])on the theoretic activity only. Tims Kant’s 
(Jiitegorical Im])erative is an atleiiipt to make that move and 
liv(? ill tlic practical world, which has been lormii4ted witliout 
any Tefereiice to practical reality. Or, to put it otherwise, liis 
i.'xpedient for (endowing the universal of reason with life is to 
oinbody it in a system of motive and act which has relative 
existence for the intidleet when analysing the practical from its 
own abstract standpoint, but is not the original truth of the 
practical reality. Nevertheless Kant’s recognition of the 
ultimate validity of tlui practical, as expressed in the ]K)sition 
given to the Ci*itn|ue of Practical lleuson in relalinii to the 
(.’rith|ue of Pure Jtcason, and the conception id* the Priiiuicy of 
tilt* Practical, seems to come near to a truer view. 

His main ]Misitinn, however, is liased on the always orthodox 
philosophic method whieh really proceeils ujnui the static 
view of the universe, even when coneerned with phennnu‘na 
that are irn*ducihly dynamie. And even Plato’s di<(ri»verv in 
till* latter stage tif his thought that the Ideas are ibrccs, 
though containing in it the truth, tin* understanding i.»t' wliich 
niigiil have altered the ^Ylu>le course of pliib»so\>hy, could not- 
restore to life that whii'li his genius hail already jielritied, in 
forms so glorimis us to hypnotise the miinls of all succeeding 
students. 

The ultimate tendency of such a method may be indicated 
by reference to Professor iJoyees atleiupl. in bis article on 
bi'gii.*, ill tbe new Ar’//r//f7(>ywf///i/, to relate togellier ty]ies of 
action and modes of tbouglil, by applying to tbe universe of 
*i'-Uoii, in order to establish its absolute cliavaeter, tbe same 
process of reasoning as be a|»plies in tbe universe of lliougbt. 
He suggests, for instance, that lb*' number-system can be so 
**'ppbed as to eliaraeterise the ]»rgeess of action. 

“ Any orderly succession of deeds in whi(*,h men puss from 
to the next has eortain of ilie ohar.icteristics of the series 
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of oi'dinal iiuiidiers.” Oiii* knowledge* of the wliu!,* 

iiiiinhers, like «»ui* kiiowledgt* of the ditlerciico iK'tween yes aii«I 
no, niiiy he founded (in Ins view) upon the consciousness of oni 
own activity, and some of its necesscary charjujters. 

lie su])]Mises, |ii(»suniahly, lluit he is thus Ireatiiig aclijin 
as the more fundamental ex|K*nent*e, and caiTying its niod(.*> 
over into thought. Piut is he not, in fae.t, transieiTing ilu. 
logical mode of thought int(» the sphere of action ? 

“ rerha])s then* is something about tin* nature of duj 
acliviiy. sn far as it Is rafiimaf^ which necessitates a possible 
next deetl after any deed that has bi»on actually accmnplisln'd 
There do(‘s not appear to be anything in this analogy bctwn*u 
next deeds ami next numbers, beyoml the fact that the twn 
are bnth orders belonging to a wmld known jiartially, and no! 
as a whole, immediately. For we cannot trace a bmul in tin- 
succession (»f tieeds which should furnish a (due to the ijuality 
of the m‘c(*ssily in the numb(*r scries. The bond in theaetinn 
s(*rie< is quite? oth(*r. I.s th(‘re, ijidoc'd, anything mon^ in llii.^ 
eouct'tilioii of “ u(*xl deeds " than a form in human lib* of ll,i‘ 
univ«*rs{il mode of HUce(*.ssion Sincci he. is nmler the conditi'iii 
of tiiiie. the active being inu.sr pass on to the nexi jjliasi.*, ami 
it belongs to his nature to pass on with coiisciou liii.ss. n: 
creatively. Again, l*rofcs.sor Koyce (following lvcm]»e) tric‘ *.•. 
a[j{»ly logi(.'al principles in the pra(.*ti(?al sphere. To any i* Mili- 
ca’ action — such as singing — there corre.sjxaids, In* thinks, .1 
mode which is eontiadietory, r.y., ** not -.singing ' ami li'‘ 
eonrdudes; *■ The nnjdes of action ari^ a set of ent itics that in 
any ease (roiiforni to the saim* logical laws to which classes am! 
pro) M >sit i< >iis c< MI b irm.'* 


A set of moiles of action may therefore he viewed a> ■' 
.'Vslmn within which the ]iriiiciples of lo<gical (ad«*r i.iust 
regarded as applii^abh*. Hi? admits Ibal it wtaild be inrpossibi'* 
to dfdino with any exarrtm^sH the totality of all possible mod'^‘^ ‘»i 
actio;:. This would involve a contradiction sucli as I be class mI 
all classes, or gr(*at(.*st iio.s.sible ordinal nuinlier. Theic is. i“ 
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la' i, totality. But it is possible to ilefim^ a certain sot 

or * logical iinivorsc? ” of niodc^s of action in case there is some 

i. .:ioiiaI being; wlio is capable of perfoniiing some one rational 
ji, !. Having nameil some ilefinite mode of action, wbicli the 
iMiioiial being in (piestion is capablt* of conceiving, the system 

be determiniMl, and will possess its own logical or«ler-tyi»e. 
Tlic iMllacy of tin’s kind of sjtecnlation secmis to lx* due t(j that 
jilnirac'iion from the real process whie^li generally (jliaract(‘rises 

j. liilusnpliies ol* practice. All activity lias the theoretic as 

IS the practical aspect, but, in this application fif logical 
to action, what has hap]H*ned [s that to the activt* 
|ir.irc>s. after tluMi* has Iicimi ahstraclcd its own projier 
lln.' Vi-lic t‘lenuMit, there is added the tlu*orotic form lielonging 
til iiuotlier kind of tluMindic activity. As a result, the ty|M.‘ 
III li iioii prescnli*il is a mutilated form, 'flu* intinily in the 
lHi.-il';lities of a<'(ion is lost sight of, as well as the unii[iUMiess 
.111'! imlividualily of each <»f its stages. 

Ill older to approach tiu* question of the original triitli of 
|^la'.•‘:^•:^l activity, we must endeavour, tlum, to make the 
cxi-*=‘;;mi*ut of esiiiiuiiing tlie experieiin* at a mument prior tii 
al! -isi.li alist ruction. \Vt‘ abstraid in tin* process of living not 
:h:m in the process of knowing. This is inevitable at the 
..f practice at wliicb wi‘ lind tairselves in ordinary 
experience. The will is not fully iiiformeil with tbonghl, 
I'lCaUM* both tbonglil and will are weakened excejil in rare 
ex|i;'i!i.'iici's. It is becan.se we are aecnstinneil to abstract llie>e 
■'j'l"' Is from the real juocess that we tind it s<» dillicnlt to 
iMider-iJind their relation to each tdber. .Vetion and Ihougbl 
juv a^jK-cts of one ami tlu* same ju’oeess, as tbongbt and 
e.xoMiMion an‘ in Spino/u aspects of one substance. Spino/a 
^iki.M-li', in the form be gives to his i«irallel, renders inqMissible 
l'i*'st*ntation of the, retil process, for if thought is an asjH'cl 
^•'»ii-<p«niding not ti» the living movement but to the skeleton 
oinhiie of the object of conseiousiioss, then tboiiglit also is 
lilclc... 
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Practice in general is doubly abstract, abstracted from iliy 
creative action of mind, abstracted from the reality of 
jiractical process: over the whole extent of life we see ii ii, 
weakened form. The view that the process of rcalit\ is 
creative as presented by M. Uergson, in spite? of its inofiMiinl 
insight boLli into tin; nature of consciousness and the iiatiiifi 
of experience, a])])ears to stop short of tlie whole Initli in 
taking as its starting point a mutilated view of reality. Ii is 
conceded to the pragmatist that in the fact of life, the |nni.vs.s 
of living, we must seek the key to the universe, as tlmngh this 
fact, this process, could be taken as anything real in al»str:ii-- 
tiun from that content of value without which we cmiM Imvi* 
no experience of life and change — or not of lifi* and cluiii-.- ms 
creative. We must still ask — how docs the vlun th ri, I.cm.hi,. 
valuable 1 lliugsun describes the .stream as Hewing mi iVcum 
the original #.'///// and creating, Imt if the How is wiihoui 
meaning there is no force tt) jnaintain it in mn\ ..imiii. 
Crealiveiie.ss must be of llmt which has value. 1 ihiuk ili.n. 
throngli criticism of expcu-ieiiw taken at its higlie<i jM-im-- 
that is when mo.st real -it niighl be sliown that unr 
iiess perceives no seijnenci*, our acts ilo not follow mn- ou -In* 
Ollier excej»l as held logellier by value. It appears, ili. n ih.i! 
the notion of croativeiKj.ss su[H‘radded to tin* conceplion •. tlu* 
irresi-sliblc How of life cannoi givt; reality to this How .ih u , "i 
rather cr<?ativeness itself is an inconipleti; mUion uiilc:.s if 
mean increase of tlial energy which is the si urc*’ « i rtll 
value, the energy of a sjiiritnal reality llirough a'*liv:iy <»)' 
petsuns. 

Our President, wlio, as J veiitnn; to think, in l' 0 '*k ■’'« 
Tin: rhlhh'iOftlnj uf 67/^//////; .somewlial .spiriLualises M. 
theory, writes in a seiis(3 with which tln» view 1 am Irvin;' t'> 
.state would .so far accord, that “ there are no things hut 
aclimi*- things are our eventual actions.’* This is rier^wiif* 
vic\.. When he observes further that “ tliere is a ivality 
much wider which overflows it the nature of tlit* 1""-^ 
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“ on every aide, a reality which we call mind, or soul, or 
spirit,” 1 am atill able to aj^rec, hut he seenia to be overjiassiiiy 
at least in the lanj^uaj^e used. The emplnisis, how- 
t-ver, laid by Dr. (Jarr as by M. llerjijsoii on the necessity of the 
iiiatoriiil iiistrnmeiit for action, indicates that action as under- 
stood in the Philosophy of Cliaujje is sometliinjr other than 
that ]nactical activity which is the main subject of this paper, 
and (from my point of view) less real. Take, for example, the 
statement that the body is the insertion (»f our beiii.y: into tin* 
reality, our contact with the becoming, that is tla^ manifestation 
of imiversal life,” and that therefore, “without the hcidy we an* 
notliinji, for we can do nothin}^,” and “that which can ih> 
nothinjj; in a world id actitm is nothin}'.” For accordin;^ In the 
standpoint of the ]n*esent pajMU* that snperlicial appeavaiict* nf 
activity which is produced hy the. jihysical chanj^'e in 
},Tneral hut a ])heiiomcm>n of tlm real j>n)C(*ss of the ]U’actical. 
and its ]»lace,, tlio dejiive of reality ii pos.st*sses, may have a 
very si i i'll t relation or none at all to ilic aiinmnt of apparent 
change involved. Tin* diUcrenct! of view is here ]»rofound. 
F<n' it seems that for Dr. (.^irr and Iicrgson the t|uality nf 
activity eannot la* jircdie.ated of ultimate reality. **Willn*ui 
the ImkIv we are notiiiiig, lor we can do noihing.'' AVe. 
pivsniiiably the world <»f iiersoiis in tlie practical activity nf 
wlioiii — as it seems to me -we tire nearest in onr experieine 
to the iilriinately real, 'riins, as it may In^ put — on the one 
hand the universal How «»f lif* in tin* Plnlosophy of Change, 
the most real for that ]>hiloso]diy, seems ( i(» mo) lacking in 
reality, hecanse lacking in value. On the other hand liie 
activity of persons which i.s ajiparently i*iineeivod as develnjdiig 
‘^'tt of that primal source of cliange is for Dr. Carr as thr 
Uergson only real in a secondary sense, and in my 
'dew, since not endowed by them with the reality it should 

We in its own right, it would be devoid of leality as of 
value. 

philosophy the iiucstioii of ihe starting ])oiiit is of the 
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gveatost moiiicnt. Jlergsoii starts from the process of Iiiv^ 
l»ecaiise no doubt through intuition this is found by him to ho 
the inimal real, Itut also as it seems, because science b.is 
prepare<l the way for him, since his ])liilosuphy would raise to a 
higher power the scientilic conception of evolution. Ihit in 
the search for pliilosophic truth, is this necessarily the safe^i 
beginning ? (I am not here considering intuition, hut tlic basis 
of scientific theory). Science must abstract. For idiilosophv 
it is a matter of life and death to start from a point previous in 
the abstraction. The new criticism, as T conceive it in tlie 
sphenj of jnactiec and of thought, would reveal the one as 
unieal, the other as unintelligible without the assumption tluil 
action and thought over a gretit part of experience are, as it 
were, abstracts of a fuller experience which is stdilom ri*aclii‘(l. 
ainl are therefore fragmentary, requiring for their intm-prct.i- 
tioii to be seen in relatimi to that complete activity, practical 
and theoretic, which is always creative of value. Such a 
criticism would he analogous to the idealistic Irealmeut of tin* 
special science.^ or departnieiils of knowledge as having only a 
relative <»r ])artial truth wdieii taken in i.solation fnnn tlit* 
wli(»le. llul the reality of which, in the conct‘]»iioii here 
advanced, we mily exiierieiico in our onlinarv lifu a. doers ami 
kimwers, a thin a h.st faction, is the complete movement of .i 
spiritual process rather than that totality which is, in tin* view 
«»f AUsolutisiii, always completed and pet lected as eternal, siiitv 
this itself is lacking in a fundaiiieiital ([iiality of the n'al. il> 

< reative process. 

Ml*. F. H. IJradley in the AW///.S on Truth amt ‘ 

at times very near to the conec]ition of the piactical wliict 
ai»pears to be true (though not in his use of the v:nrth practnid 
and practice), especially when tlistinguishing his s*an(lp^>i»l 
from that of the Pragmatists, but, as I ventuie to thinlv- 
elahoietion of the truth of activity still comes short of itf 
reality, on account of the methcMl which has its starting 
in logic. 
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In the note to the Essay “ On Truth and rraclice,” Mr. rirmlley 
,.x|>iesses tlie view that tlie differcncts whicli exists l)etwefn 
praeticJil and non-praetical sietivity is a diflereiuai wliich is not 
absolute). The merely practical, he insists, would be notliiiii,^ 
real. It would be “the nuiiiitcnanci'. and alteration 
existence in comidete abstraction from the fpiality of existence 
and the change. Its end would ha to jirodinaj the grealfst 
ijuantity of bare doing.** And he goes on to point out that 
there is no creature out of whose life (piality (san l^e struck ns 
iindevaut. However lf>w you descend, you will reach ikj stage 
where the “ what *’ that is stmglit and done is subordinate to 
bare doing, and, except as a means to bare doing, is irndevani. 
Thus, “ oil the one hand, no activity is bandy practical, there 
is in the end no activity which exists for its own saki! as a 
pToiMjss, without any regard for its own nature and Jiuality. ainl 
in abstraction from all that can be regarded as a proiluct. < hi 
ihi* other hainl, we may say that in the end, all activity is 
practical. For there is nothing which is apart from process 
and change in existence.” 

Tliat no activity is barely “ praciif*nl ” in the sense intended, 
is ii ])ro}H>sition with which this j)a}icr is entirely in acconl. 
lliougli the practical— as I conceive it — has always a Ijiially 
•lillei-eiit signilieance from that of mere maintenance and 
alteration of existence. The concession wdiich Mr. Hradley 
apparently makes to the Pragmatists in alhiwing the singling 
•Hit of the notion of mere doing as a hare allmaiitni of 
•'xisteiice with, it seems, as little of value included biwinul this 
as ]>ossible — this mciv doing being tlie most essential element 
ill the “ 1‘ractiear* (even though hardly to be found in an 
actual instance dcvoiil of all value)— appears to involve a 
unsconceptioii of the Practical which is more than a matter of 
teriiiinology, and is not really i*ousistent with ^Ir. liiaiUey s 
'^'•ueral position. 

ft* we turn to the illustrations given, we tind that lu* ] daces 

the .sjiine class as practical activities; — 
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(1) The act of digging the ground, whicli produces an 
alteration in the “ world ” for the individual. 

( 2 ) The set of deeds involved in a moral reformation, wliich 
alters his own “ existence.” 

(3) That course of action which brings him into co-operatiun 
with his fellows, in the development of a social community, a 
result which becomes an “adjective of our organised exisleiict*.’' 

And as example of the theoretic is given the intellectual act 
of apprehension, from mere j^rception up to imagination, aiul 
the pixulucts of activity, aesthetic, theoretic, which go lieyoial 
“practice,” as desirable in themselves. Thus the act of ]»ert'C]i- 
tion or imagination of a horse is not practical liecause it has not 
brought the horse into existence, nor the contemjdiition of the 
groiuul 1 liavo digged — as a good work — Fur 1 can lianlly lie 
taken to have altered the gixuind or niyscdf, and to have given 
to them a new quality not owneil before.” And wherever there 
is a “ revelation,” there so far we go lieyoml pracd-icc. 

The underlying assuni)iLi<iii iu regard to the praclic-il sexnns 
to be that it is (as in rragniatisni) essentially tin; sirielly 
utilitarijui, subserving mere life, though Mr. Iiratlley docs ijiMst 
that no doing can lie nothing Init Ibis. From the poini of view 
taken in this paper, the line must in* drawn bet’ e»Mi lIk^ iirsl 
examjdc, tlie act of digging the ground (as licre undiTS^.ioti, 
a]nirt from ])Ossil»le transformation by meaning involved), iind 
all tin? examples wljich follow. Tlie digging may be an acl 
wliieli is (in the view 1 am taking) hanlly practical at all, 
because tlie true will, the person, is not fully engagetl in it. hi 
so far as it has any leality it is not a jiiere change in tlic waiid 
of time find sjiace, it may be a moment hi a ctiurse of acli"’' 
wliicb is, as a whole, the true cx])ression of jiersonal activity. 
Jiut the alteration in the iiidividnal cliaracler, or the orgaiii'^a- 
lion of the social (Munmuiiity, are real activities beciiuso then- is 
in them the quality of crefitivc!iie.ss, or tlie ineroa.sc' of llmt 
em t jy i lie development of which seems the nearest apjaeach 
we can conceive to tlie ultimately real. In the ci’ealivc ha*tor 
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wo tinil the meeting ]X)int between practical and tlieoretic. The 
instances of the typically theoretic given hy Mr. Jlradley are. 
cliosen as showing that the activity has not change<l its object 
- -there has been no creation in so far as the change is a revela- 
tion. ‘*The pursuit of the beautiful and the true does indeed 
involve an alteration in personal existence, but this is not the 
cssontial character of the acjtivity.” Without cpiestioniiig the 
siirniliciiiiceof the aspect which is here indicated as “ revelation,” 

1 wniild urge that all real oxinnience, whether theoretic or 
practical, is cliara(;teris(‘d by the quality of creativeness, and 
llmt this iinjdios the iiicaease t»f value, value being that which 
is primary object of knowledge to tlu; rational and junsonal 
c<)n.'>‘cionsm*ss. The theoretic, then, is not to be marked otl* fiom 
the i»rjn*tical iis iion-creative, for the ideal value wldcb seems 
to he rev(.‘alod to the knowing cou.scit)iisness as eleriial i.s 
iievorllieless tlu?re as aspi'ct of the ensiling movement of that 
spiritual rcNility which works tbrougli persons. J>ut neitlier 
in th(^ practical to l)e distinguished from the theoretic as 
ilevnid levehilion. For every moment of that increase of 
tMKM’gy wliicb is tlie creation of tlie practical movement is a 
rcYfhilimi to the doer, who may be said from the empirical 
]«Mnt ot view (or as enipiricfilly estimated) to be working 
with forces, the tendency, ilirnctioii and power of whicli are 
lu‘y<»inl Ids eoinju-ehensitm.* lie is, indeed, drawing the infinite 
into the finite bv bis action ami realising the finite in relation 
to the iiilinite in Ids knowledge. 

As Signor llenediUto ('r«H-e observes, aclimi involves at 
every ii!«imenL that iidinite possibility bec«um*s actuality, and 
tlu* Miiml]M»int here taken is, I think, in important aspects 
uear to that (»f bis practmal jddlosopliY (as presenteil in 

' (VcMv; “The will heeoiin-s will I'f the uiiknowii . . . Onr 

>'UipiiM. ^vlu'ii we come to uiidui>tanil tho artiuiis that wo Iiave anoin- 
ImnIumI is oftni not small, wo realiKi^ that wi* luivo luu diaie what wo 
wo had ilono, and have, on the conliarv, lUnio what we had not 
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Mr. Douglas Aiiislio’s translation). Jii attonipting to put i,,y 
view into I’olatioii with certain fuiulaniental ideas of (.'inci* 
(whose work has at least had the efiect of an inspiration. up.,ii 
my conception of the }>ractical), I would begin by refeniij.. 
to some typical th(M)ietie activities. On what ground r md ii 
l>e argued tliat they, in their full reality, are practical in t}j,. 
sense giv(?n i I am thinking of intellectual activity at a iii-li 
level, as in scientific searcjh, mathematical caleiilatinn, phil,,. 
so])hic lellcction. J do not mean tliat these are all ]afn lirjil 
in the exact sense intended hy Croce when lie .says,* ‘ T!,,. 
tlieoretie man is also practical — ho lives, he wills, ;,« ?< 
like all the others ; the so-called ])raetical man i> .,Ku 
theoretical — he contemplates, believes, thinks.’' Ilcii- tii,. 
two activitie.s are evidently (Muiceived as s(*j»arale 
nnitetl in one poison. Or again, “ Those works ilial liad I •i-n 
a.ssumod t<) he manifestations of tin? purely arll.^Ui ;ni«! 
]ihilosnj)hic spirit are also proilucls of the will, for wiilniiii 
the will notliing can he done.” Tliis only .sliows tliat thi* will 
must he onnoeived as .si*iiiiig the tlieoretie proce.ss gi.iu:: ii 
that level ol' rirlleotioii at wliieh we separate will from 
Croce’s rch.ueiice to tlie im]dicalion of tlieoretie eleunMi-' li 
the practical seems to come iiear<.*r to a suggest’ ui itf iht^ 
nature of tlic relatimi. “TIm.se w«jrks that had .'teer. ’• -ia-'l 
upon as ins])ired entirely hy tin* juactical spirit, when 
more clo.seIy, are found to he exct*ediiigly coini»lex and .i« li in 
theoretic elements — meditations, i-easonings, historical rc>e.!i< Ii 
ideal contemjilation.” For in om? and the same wnd- iin't onh 
personal r;on.sciou.siie.ss) holh elements are here shown 1 " h* 
essential. As F conceive the ixdation, it is not only ilinl 'i<‘ 
consciousness in our experience can he only theoretic o; c ilv 
practical, but ako that no real work of eoii.sciousiiess « 
the 0111* witliout tlie otlier — (;oii.sciou.siie.s.s in peisoiial exp^-i'n 
does not fully work except in a proeess which is holh 


l*hihfmphj of PnfvtM, Section I (i). 
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ainl jH’actical, or in reality soxuetliing prior in nature to tlie 
ubstriact experience of which these distinctioiiH are characteristic. 

Take as an example the labours of a Darwin, in the ceaso- 
If.^s collection of facts, in the hope of the discovery of an 
ill Loll igihle principle or rcasonahle mode of connecting these 
fiicts. Tlie method is lirst to bring before tlie mind as many 
facts as possible under the condition of direct observation, 
actual I'xperience. Then all the gaps are lilled in by the 
scientific imagination, so that the wliole process seems to lie 
lifFore tlic mind, as if the time span were enormously extended 
ov the individual able to move over the field of time, as over a 
field of space, slej) by stop. If this ideal could bo realised, tlie 
whole series there, as a com[ilete chain of events or stream of 
changes, are \(e satisfied ? The fundamental passit.ui for know- 
Icilge of tlie cause remains. This, if analysed, becomes the 
tK sire to a.s.siinilate the whole process to that wliieh is known 
ill the veal sense <if knowledge, understood as moving in a way 
iiitelligibU?, heeaus(? akin to the muVeiiiiHit of mind. Tliis is 
the truth tif the piiiiciide of whicdi all aiithroponioriihism is the 
iiuickery. Ami this, again, resolves itself into tlie spiritual 
necessity of creativeness. The mind must so eom]iicheiul the 
nature t»f the moment it grasps as to be able to proceed from 
that iv-creatively through all the past and futiii ^ which the 
life of that monienl reipiires. It might he ]»ossihle to show 
tiisii tlie usual, if nut the essential, origin of error is some loss 
of this creative elemmit in the llieoreiic activity, a loss which 
occult most freipienlly through the narrowing down of the 
actixity, a degradation of its energy toward.s the level of that 
•' lie iloing, that more effort after maintenance of exi.stonco, or 
the utilitarian end which, iu Mr. Ihadley s estimate, is the 
typicidly practical. Anah>gons to this is the error of the 
inviciital in the more familiar sense. The true .significance 
ol Uiv practical genius, the strong di*cisive will tliat knows no 
«1 mill, tliiit feels no fear,*’ is iu its creative power to move other 
''ills, ami so forward the process of iucroasing energy. But it 

K 
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matters veiy iiiiicl I whether the decision is this way or that ; 
decision which does not make for proj^i-ess (as lieiv. undeistncMl) 
is an act lamed by abstraction, the vision or insight into ihu 
nature of inogress, or of the other wills with whicli the masior 
will has to do, is lacking. These two kinds of deft^ci 
essentially one, sinc«^ that increase of energy wdiicli is pn^Ljivs.s 
involves the rcalisalion of the true relations of ]iersons tn 
otlier in a di^velopineiit which \vill enable each and all i*) 
creatively. Ihit the source of this error is also most gi'nci’.illv 
a dcgradaliuii of the will towards piii-suit of hare exisiiMifi*. 
Then is the will “sieklied <»er with the [Kile cast of tlnaighi,'* 
mit the true thought wliich belongs to its real aclivily, Ian ilu; 
false or weakened thinking wliich would dellect it from its 
native path. It is only the false laaclical which disiM>v(?is fnr 
its own needs a false kind of tlurorising, by wliich in tbe i*inl it 
is destroyed. Such is tlio error i>f the practical man win. is 
dangerous because “he thinks too nincb,” tliiaigb in*? nii-ts- 
sarily in (’icsar’s sense, perhaps in a sense still iiuae lauil to 
the cause of bisioric jungvess. 

In (Jro(rij*s pliilos<ipliy it is clearly shown that ili-* ini'; 
]>ractif;al has its own kind of thought, tlaingb the .i' lioii may 
seem to take place wilhout tliouglii, because we c.‘./inur easily 
trace the tlieiuetic element liy oiir tlieoivtic meihcMl-. His 
criticism,* however, of the ]«»sition that “the will s lln* 
intellig**iicc itself, that action well eoinlucted is truth. ' 
to reveal a staiid])oiiit with which I am not in •■•»m|'lcti‘ 
agreement. lie points out that, "Intellectual liglil: i-' c*!'!, 
the will is hot .... With the greatest intollectnal rl'MincsJi 
we yet remain inert if .something does not inlervem* that 
romses to action.” And with nrfm-eiiee to the didinitioji ni llio 
will as "thought in so far as it is traiislati;d into a*l, . • 

imprinted upon nature,” etc., he observes that tbi' ‘ 
fonn’ng, imprinting, that holding fast, which dnl not I’xif't m 


* I (I). 
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ilio simple theory, conceal precisely the will.’* lienee is 
|)i;ietical activity a particular form of the spirit. Htue the 
view I should take would be that both the iiilelloctual li<,dit 
which is cold, the intellectual clearness which remains inert, 
aiirl the “ traiisfonninjr. imju*intin; 4 , hohlinj^ fast,” in which the 
essence of will is t«) found, when taken apart, suflev from 
ahslraction, and do not contain any moment J>f the real proce.ss 
in all its com]»leteness. In the Third Section, Jii>weYcr, on the 
Unity of tlu^ Theoretic and the. rractical, 1 lind very little 
from whi(?h 1 should difler, and if 1 understainl ibis ]»avt of 
(’rnce’s Pi'firtirnl ariu[hl, much that I am cndoavour- 

in;^f U) ex])ress may he taken as a commentary upon it. For 
liere this unity is imderstotMl in a sense whieli makes it 
inipossihle to stat(? absolutely cither that kmnvlech^e comes 
iM.'tbre will and action, or that will is the nec essary prec edent 
(if kn(nvlcd,L;e, not inc'ndy as a “will to know," lnil as “a 
iciiislilutive will, because kii(3wledj4:e is tla^ lojuakin^^ of a 
faet, an ideal rc‘-<*reatiou of a veal creatiem.” And “ butli in 
action and tbou;;ht>, man is making himself finite to attain 
llie infinite}.” lienee, “all cpieslioiis as to the prinniey of 
thouglit or will, tin* conIcMuplative or llie active life, thinker 
or iiiaii of action clisapjKmr.” 

To this 1 shcaihl \eiiture to add that the} coTi^i-iousmss of 
reality in ]>ersonal experiemv a]ipears to be bound u]> with 
the, will. It is a kind of spiritual expi.Tieucc which may tmi 
Im essmitial to all the} exiiericMice »»f s[)iril. hut is certainly 
•^o ill ilin expLM'ieucc known to us. The root and original (.»f 
tliis Consciousness is the elTurt l(» pass beyond the condition 
r»f till* degradation of energy, llie resistanci* to that tendency 
to weakening wdiicli ap]M»ars as the rednelion of praclieal 
activity to mere doing, and of knowledge to the thinking 
which only siilisevves such doing. Every other form in which 
fhe sense of reality takes shape would he a shadow of this 
‘wiginal experience. Thus psyeliulogy has described the sense 
^^1 resistance as tlial wliicli nuikes us aware of the external 
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world. Pure thought, bound up with tiu; pure practical 
activity, would move entirely in u world of value. It is tljy 
experience of loss of value which occasions the olfort which is 
will as ordinarily known, the holding fast, the grip, tlie 
affirmation. The sphere of thought which seems pure theorv, 
Ruiiote from practice, r.//., in mathematics or philosophy, is 
always in experience attended by elFort of will. Yet in tliat 
sphere we know, perhaps, more of the nature of tliat thouglit 
wliieh I clniigs to pure activity, the creative act is not concern (.il 
primarily with the increase of energy through reljiliuiis uf 
iiidiviiluals. It is practical in the hugest sense, the creativc- 
ness into which we gain insight is nearest to the ovigiiud 
aclualisation of the Cfuiditioiis for exjieiience in space ami 
time. 

It is, however, rather on the basis (if tliat experience? whmh 
is coinmuidy regarded as practical, and practii*al in a gnsit.m 
suprcMiie sense, than (»ii the basis of the experii'iice c.iniiminly 
regarded as theoretic*, that it seems b(?sl to prcc'Cco in an 
alteiiiiit to estimate the nature of the real piucess whii-li wo 
jiarlly know in experi(?iioe. For in the thouglit which is a pail 
of this practical cxpeiience, though further from Ih.ii »»f a pan* 
activity, w(? are more likely to find the rdue to iliat pracliciil 
])roeess to which personal (?onsciousness is necessary. The iew 
of pimrtical experience involved, or the ctineeption • ?' the 
2>roper point of deparluro, is ns far as po.s.sil)le removed frnin 
that of Pragmatism, fir as (h'oee observes of his view of llu? 
relation between tlieiay and practices “ from this Imnd . . . • 
is obtained a pragmatism of a ii(?w .sort, of which llic 
pragmatists havt? iiev(?r thought or at least have not liceii ahir 
to distinguish from the otli(?r.s and to give it value.’" 

For the thought, which in Pragmatism is evolve I firs* 
account of the necessities of living, and the livii.g to whic'n il b 
en<M\ d, arc alike mere extracts, broken pieces as it were*, ol 
tlic reility of whi(jh thought and practice? are aspecds. 

To till? understanding of this realitv we are more 
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to approaeli if wc take hiiiiian history as onr point of 
(lopartiire than if we take eoncliiKioiiK based on tlie study of 
life, or of conseiousness as one amongst the .sj)ecial sciences. 
Tliis is j)erl»a])s what Croce means by the oUservation that the 
summit of knowledge is nut Art, nor strictly s])caking 
Philosopliy, but History, the knowledge of the concrete real, 
that is tliO actuality of Philosophy.” Life and consciousness 
are conceived hy Pragmatism as in biology and biological 
psychology ; th(^y are not the moving forces of the world of 
practice as realised in history, and in those moments of con- 
sciousness in which the individual knows liis experience as 
part <if the universal process of history. When the theoretic 
intelligence is, in sc]iaratiun from the })ractical, surveying 
experience as sprea<l out before it, in diflerent de])ariinents, it 
is iie(^(*ssary for the purposes of that survey 1(» contemplate 
each st?t »)f phenomena as though existing and occurring in 
severaucci fmm the wliole, and, eonrc‘iving the whole as 
comjjlex, to build it u|» architeclu rally out of these di>linguish- 
able eleiiieiits, treated as simide. Put such a ]»rocodure will 
not lead us to a ]»liilosop]iy or insight into the moving ioree 
of tlic whoh* proce>s whi(!!i is hffpnthsi excluded. In tlie 
system id’ Ilei-luMt Spencer we have a leading example of the 
‘iiitcuiiie of sueli a luoceilure. In using the word “archi- 
tecturally,” I intend to .".ignily Unit the ]»nn'ess hy whicli the 
Kvolutioiiary ]iln’lo.so|»hy wouM explain thi‘ place and relation 
ol all the greater realities <i|* human life to the lesser realities 
wliich are i)rior in origin (/.<*., from the genetic point of view), 
though tlescriluid as growl li, is iioC organic — f«»r there is no 
oi’ganic relation helweeu the values wlieu they ai>pear. and 
those life interests out of wliich they are supposed to evolve. 

Hiis fallacy of philosopliie refleetion arises from the appliea- 
tion of tliat theorising in accordarce with categories whicli is 
l>i‘0))er to the consideraliun of objects in abstraction frtuii the 
whole to the wliole itstdf. Analogous to it, and resulting 
irom the same temleiicy, is the fallacious attempt to fiiul the 
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secret Cif the practical j>r(»ci‘ss, in the law of relation l)et\ve(.Mi 
phenoineiia arrived at hr abstractiiui of one line in tlio 
totiility of the movement from the full stream to which it 
beloii<:s. iSuch a line in the activity of the practical is 
taken when the facts of the devi‘h»]»ment of life are triNiled as 
fiirnisliiii'^ the key to tlie nature t)f tlie pmeess as a wlmle. 

The hoj»e, then, of attaininji: to a phih»sopliy of the ])ractic{il 
lies, as 1 think, in a Irealnieiit of history as our basis, hisDav 
not in the form to wliich it is reduced by the scMenlilii; 
iutelli.Lrence, when for special jmrposes of knowledjre it is 
subjeoled, as 'far as possible, to !li(5 methods of science, Imi 
history ]iiinT r«) this abstracti«»n. as the procifss of tliat ]»rMctic;il 
spirit of whicli we have in our own consraoiisncss a inniv 
direct kind of kiiowhMlj^e tlian in any other subject-matter. 
l?\ir Iitiwever frojiueutly aiul jijeiierally tin* ahstractiou may 
have been performed, each person is ca]»al»le of resolvinn ilu* 
jiarts a.uaiii into tlie oii|L;inal fnliicss of the whoh*, tlircuiirh liis 
own experience, and because this is the one case in which the 
soveiaiice of kiiower from doer can never be maint. iiinl. 
We never experience life whieli is not history, and wlii* Ii wc 
can so di\ i<I(f fr<mi the Iiistoric process in ourselves (of \vliielj 
taken in its reality life is 1ml a sin^li; ihi-ead) as to i.eat it 
a<le<(nal(*!y as an ohjeet like other ohjj*{-ts (if sei ne .\ii=! 
when in the ; 4 rasp of history we realise tliat. it is ti’erhisMV 
that life follows because the forci»s working ihroueh lii-tiuy 
rofiuired this field of experiem-e f«»r their expression, inaii 
lhar. out of life, wluei it had leaeheil a certain de^rc'- “f 
complexity, history arose or (evolved. History is always willi 
ns, hut till* majority liavc to he awoken to its acinalily hy am* 
of those ex'] leriences thronj^di whii-li wi; realise that, in our own 
conscious activitv, there is jiresent tin* universal shown llin*UKli 
tinn:*. To the ]nesciice in the individual of the imivcrsMl 
conceived apart from lime (or as instance of the timeless), wc 
arc more easily aroused. It .seems to require some 
seri* of livents (jr experience.s, which, calling forth the irojdhc 
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of tlie jivactical spirit witli unusual intensity, draws 
ev(*iy individual out of the unreal abstraction of his life into 
tin* crntral inovenieiit, to make llie ordinary consciousness 
iTiilise the universal whose difitu’ences are the successive aj^es 
and siK'COSsivo lives of persons, ami to trcie it from the fallacy of 
tlio ineseiit, the illusory eltect of that vivid ex]»eriiMice associateil 
with a special point in time. 

Our chief leader in idealistic thou^'ht at the present time 
lias expressed in emphatic terms his rejection of history in 
connect ion with his re-statement of the theory of the Concrete 
Universal. That the c*)urse of relleetion iiidicatcMl in this 
paper lemls to a result so (lillereiit scorns to he due tj) the 
reas(ni: — Whilst the view is accej^ted that the reality 
of e\']ierieuci^ must he somjit in the whole, and that it is there- 
fore tlie task of philoso|ihy to ri»t)nnk much of the orij^inally 
|riY(.‘n, the exi)erieiice of which the e.omplete reality is sought 
is dillercntly understood. X'tUhiiiu can c.xeeed the ealholicity 
of Ur. li(»sain[Uet s survey of human exi>eneiici?. Kverythiiijj 
luisii place in the Absolute. I»ut it lias its jdaco as conceived 
l»y a jvih'clion, wliieh, in spite of the wealth of sympailiy with 
llic jiuiciical revealed in almost every j>aj:e of tlie two stUs of 
(lill'urd l.eiUures, still seems to remain outside the ]>raelu:al, 
because its point of ilepartiiiv. is lu*yoml. In the determina- 
tion "i' ihat hasie Ilej-jelian view of lojiieal thought as reality, 
was reality itself allowed an eipial voice with ihoiiglu t If 
this vi»ict» had been allowt*d, woubl there not have been avoideil 
the siicriliee of that somethin}^ fundamental to its beiiii; with 
whidi looh-al t horn'll t cannot deal, vi/., the creative jirocess of 
'vliicli time and ehangc are e.ssenlial elenieuls, not merely 
plieiioiiieua ^ Philosiiphy, then, it would seem, eaiinot seek or 
Itiid a completed totality, because the factor which involves 
iucoiiipleteness is incaiMihle of transformation. If the truth of 
laaeiicc* can he fouml, it will not be found by taking as the 
ideal, however tpialitied, the abiding: object of the theoretic 
understanding'. Xo inanipulatioii of exiKuience will restore 
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to it that actuality wliich it loses when the attempt is mfule 
to know it as retlecting tliis type. The thought wliieh is a 
j)art of this actuality will certainly express it at every ai.t^re 
of the creative movement, in static forma, hut the iiniversals 
which tliose reveal are all siilionlimite to the univeml of il,e 
movement. And this can never be fully stated, because its 
differences are only known as acted, consciousness beiiiLj 
in knowing and doing. History, then, is the starting-] m, in t, 
not as *“a reality consisting in the fragmentary diorama of 
finite life-processes, nnrolliiig themselves in time, seen fmin 
the outside, a tissue of mere conjunctions — ainl yet not given, 
because a mere cuiistructioii on the? basis of tlie present,” or as 
“a hybrid experience,” “a doubtful story of successive evenis.” 
This survey of history is a contemjilation (»f it as object I'or an 
independent or detached subject. It is as thongli man wevo 
surveying the history of the anneba, or ]ierha])s an inielligi*nt 
horse tlic battle in wliich he falls on behalf of man s Meal 
of freedom or eivilisation. The history wliich — il is hem 
urged — wlum fully intmju-eted, with all its iiiiplii iiiniis 
revealed, would be the ante-room of pbilosojiby, is that 
process into wdiich the conscious being has an insight, in causo 
it comes to pass tlirougli the civative action of a eon.-; cuisnrss 
which works through him, as tlirongli all pr*rsoiis. 

It is this character of consciousness as universal wiiiclj is 
the ground of the universalising mode of thought, tlmnunt 
being an activity of consciousness. Tlio diir>cul*y. ih. i. of 
L Evolution Crvafrlrv, that error is int.rodm.*ed ly thi." nawlc, 
would seem to vaiiisli, or to pre.sent a less forniiilanh.' oh-^iade 
to the comprehension of the real. Tlioughtdoes ii'»l iicn ssarily 
in transforming overmuch deform. The trutli-gi\ iiig activity 
of thought is, however, that which never rests in any aiic 
univonsal, nor ev«in in the whole of nniversals, but is cease- 
lessly Gi'eative of fresh uiiivcrsals in relation to tlie practical 

T/i« J*rinriple of IndUiduoliUf aikd Valne^ Section II- 
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of which it is an iuhci'cnt accoiiipanimeiit. To the 
same character of the conschiusness which is the reality dF 
i*xi»erieHCO would (on this view) he due the Diet that it is at 
limes wlieii individmals are most actively aware of tliose lesser 
nnitios which connect them in some whole, as the unity of a 
nation, or of a common civilissition brought into being by the 
energy of many peoples ami generations, that they are most 
capable of an insight into the nature of that creative process 
ill which they are links. 
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VII.— SEXSK-DATA AXI) rriVSTOAL OHJECTS.* 

UU T. rKiif'Y Xl'nx. 

The ([iicstiou nt' Llio relation between sense-data and i)liysual 
objects has, during the last 1 o years, freiinently engaged t he atli‘n. 
lion of this Society. It has also received imich consiileraliuii 
olscwhei t*. ^Ir. rxn'tvainl Unsseir.s Lowell lectures on (>///■ Kuuv. 
hfhfi'iij' lh* Rtirviml //Wf/and Air. 0. I). Broad s yV///.s'/r.s-, Pirn-n^ 
fiott inxil Jit'tilifff being recenl as well as veiy iiniMn-lant instiiiucs. 
In raising the <|ueslion once more 1 beg leave to refer to iny 
contribution t<» a discnssioiit with I )r. Schiller iindi-r the liiK* 
*lrc #SVre/e/o/ 7 / fjint/l/irs Ituh-ptunh'iif uf Vctrepfuni ! In this I 
argued, in ojjposition to the idealism of Locke ami r)i‘rkeley,:nnl 
more particularly in opjiosititai to Professor Slmil s do< triiieof 
the “represtuitativi*'’ character of sense-data, t hat coh>iirs, souinls. 
liotne.sst*s ami coldnesses may all exist although m» on«’ is |ici- 
ceiving them. A careful readtn- will observe tlial the main 
]iur|)ose of the argiiiiicnt was not to ]irove that they d«» .mi exi.4 
hut to sup])ort the view that in any' r3ase they’ are mm im*nia] 
entitie.s. The j»hilo.so]»hers I have mimed hail all a <uiirei| ii 
obvious that sense-data runnuf f‘xist except in being pei« i ivril. 
and drew the conclusion that tliev are thendore |)syi-liic:d. mv 
central aim was to destroy the force of thi.s conchi>i«»i. ly 
disjnoving the neecssitv of the a.ssuinjitioii upon 'vhicli it ks 
bascMl. Ill other words, I wished not so much to ]»n*:ii'Ii Ji 
positive doctrine as to deinonsirate the lenahility of an hyiiolln'M*^ 
long deemed hy tlie orthodox to In? ahsiird. In that way I lioprd 
to liel^) ill clearing the way' for ntii/ “realist” duct line of lli‘' 
]iliysical world. 

* The Bubatiiiicij of this wiw given as an iuUlrc‘.ss t«. th'‘ 

Pliilosoi ’lical Society on Xoveriilier 30, 1014. 

^ /Oo.. .Voi*., 1000-10, i)|>. 101-231. 
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At the Kiiine time I sliouhl 1)0 laehing in candour if I did not 
fiilinit that I was (and remain) considerably impressed by tlie 
|Hisiiivo value of my arguments as well as by their destructive} 
foire! r am aware that they covered only part of the Held and 
lell many vitally important jiarts untouched. Still they have 
nnivineed their author, if no oiui cist*, that the hypothesis of the 
i*xi>lenee of uni)erceived sense-data is not only tenable but, on 
I he wlinle, tlie most satisfactory theory of p<?rcei»tion hitherto 
lulvaiieed; ami this conviction, though lam ])repared to abandon 
il I'nr good cause shown, has not been seriously disturbed by 
liittM' vcllexion or by the results of tjther invest igatois. 

The. ]»aper to which I reder has ri.‘eeived a certain amount of 
not (I do iu»t allude to Trofessor Ah-xandei s much too 
«;«.‘ii'Tous acknowledgment t>f my services to the cause which is 
Ml jri'^lly i<lenlified with his philosniibie activity.) Oiu^ i>f the 
six American realists, Professor K. 1». Holt, has sought, in a 
r;irei‘ul study,* t«» elaborate ami su]»stanliale the ]M>siiion iljal 
my i henry of ]K*ree[»(ion is not ineonipatihle witli tlie faets of 
illij.'iM V ex]»erienee. His fadleagne. Professor P. IJ. Perry, has 
suj'j'lietl an im]iortanl tlefeel in my case hy giving, in rei»ly to 
Ih. S« hiller's challenge, a weleome analysis'** of the notion of 
•*irii!« |iCnch*iiee.” Mr. b'lissell, in liis papei;^ on “The Pelalionof 
S iiN* ilala to PI ly. sics,” .seems to indicate that my vii'ws had some 
iiillMeiice in b*ading him to ado] it Ids theory i>l‘ ]iers]ie(*lives." 
hut. although Mr. Pus.sell prefeis m*l to a.ssume the liyj)olhesi.< 
of uiiji(*rceived seiise-ilala, lu-ilher he nor, so far as 1 know, any 
olli'T writer has ilireetly criticised my arguments in its favour. 
Hu ilie other hand, Hr. (J, K. Alfuue ami Profes.sor Stout, in 
Pic Ihivham syiniM»siuni§ on “The Status of Sense-dala,'* though 
llioy (in not aetually refer to ihe.'se arguments. ]iidhal>ly had 

'/V» Xvr ]i]». ana 37:1. 

* «■//., ]»],. 

lnl4, PJI. 1-27. 

/;v. Ariat, 1013 M, pp. SiVi-SSO, uiid It slioultl be 

tluil I follow Dr. M »oi’o in iwiiig the term ** .sense-data ” as a 
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them in miiul. In any ease their paiiers may he regarded u* 
important ro-stati*inenls of views I liad souglit to op^.ose. 
this reason I intend to offer some critieisms of tlieiu iVoni Hie 
standi)oiiit of my ]iaiKT of JOIO. 


1 . 

The points to wln’cli t shall reslriet my ohst?rvations coiictM]! 
the doctrine that jdiysical tdijects mnst not he identifiod, eiiiii.r 
wholly or in part, with sense-data, hnt are reveah'd in ]»ev( i‘]iii,)n 
as existences of which we have immetliale knowlcdu[i* ihal tliev 
arc th(‘. “sjMircc” of ouv sense-data. Dr. Moore ami Pioft-ssur 
Stout lioth hold this doctrine, hut assert it willi im]»()vlaiit 
dilferonces in detail, for dilfereiit reasons and (ap]iaiently) wiih 
dilferent degrees of eonviclimi. It will* hi? convtMiienl, llierelhre, 
to examine their opinitms separately. 

In the case of Dr. !Moore thi? Ia>lv is faciliratiMl not only by 
the extreme (dearness of his (‘oni‘r])tioiis and Ids expnsiiion, 
hut also hy the frankness with which In? exi»lains ld> atliliulo 
towards the vari«»ns llieorios of pi‘rreptij)n wldch seem .ola'ia, 
yy/7w?rt/o;/V, admissilil(\ lli> method of jirocedure is. in briel’, 
as follows; Tie su]ipo.ses himself In* confronted willi .i tbin’a 
and a lialf-cniwn, so plaeod ihat Inith coins fir** visitjly 
elliptical,*’ wliih? the Ihuiii is *• visildy lirger ‘iian tlie 
half-crown. lie? then lays down five propositions ab'Mii dio 
coins, which in somr snisr must In* tak(?n to ho CL'ilainly tnu;. 
These are: (r<) that he is ivally seeing them “in : he ••I'liiiiiry 
sense of tin* wor»l ‘ see * ; (//) that their uppei >idt '- :iifi 
"really circular”; (r) that eacli has another nnseiMi side; 
(d) that the n|ii)er side of the half-crown is “ really larger” 
than that of the fluriii ; (r) that both (jj)ins eontiinn* to exist 
when he c(?ases to see llic?m. In addition, In* stales two 
principles whirdi must ])e borne in mind in any att«*iapt to 

syminyi'* for “the. Bort of eiiLitios given in sens**/* and in nut linatiag its 
app'ii-itinn “to those wldch are actually given.” 
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ji.|t*i'uiiue in whU sense these fundainciital Yjropositions are 
tnie; they are (1) that tlie upper sitles of the coins are nf)t 
simply identical witli the seiise-daU he is directly a])pre- 
lieinliui^ — for another janson, diixjctly apprehending different 
i}i‘iisji-dat!i, may yet he sai<l to he “ seeing ” the coins in the 
sl•ns(^ as he is ; (2) that knowledge of the five 

fuialJinu'iilal propositions is hasetl, in the last resort, entirely 
0)1 iliivc-t a]»in*ehension of sense-data ami perception of the 
hetween them. JIc then asks what truths, in view of 
those two jirinciples, the five propositions can he lield to 
ox]>r».*ss. 

To tliis question there an*, he, thinks, four plausible answers. 
Tlio lirst is intemled (I believe) to he the theory that physical 
ebjocls are ‘'permanent possibilities of si*nsations” in the 
fiirm which Mr. Kussell has given it. lh\ ;Mo(»re treats this 
view wiili obvious resjiect, hut tinds in it a dilliculty whicli 
vDiupols liiiii to reject it, namely, that, if we aecepl it, the 
|nopo.sitions that tlu‘ coins eoniinne to exist wlien unperceive<l, 
llmt they are really eireular, and that the half-crown is really 
lurger than tlie llovin, can only hi* iiiLerpreied in a sense 
■ uiitrageously l*iekwiekian.’' 

Tin* second answer wouM a«'Seri ih:il the coins ho “sees'’ 
Jiiv lo be idenlitiod each with a mamaneni “ source *’ which has 
sonic particular causal rolatiuii to exj>oneiKe, and is either 
■spiiiiiial " <a- of some nature utterly unknown. Tpun this 
view ilu; statifineut that the roius exist when unporcidvcd 
wiiuM ce.i'ie to be “ rickwiekiaii.” hut the stalemmits that they 
arc cin*u!ar, ami that «>ne is larger than the other, would 
ivquiie the same I’onvd iutorpreiaiiou as hefore. It iiiusi 
ihcicforc, he leganlcd as e<tually unaeeeptahle. 

Hu* third answer is, so far as it goes, identical with the one 
I diould myself oiler, namely, that the “source’’ is notan 
cxisieiue beyond’* the visual se?- -e-dala. hut includes the 
culleeti«ui of such seiisihles ” as eouM he direelly 
'*'Pl>rohemled by perceiving suhj«*cis under ditl’erenl ciuidilious. 
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Against this view Dr. M(»oro raises only his former 

that it makes the assertion of the eircularity of the cnin.^ 

of the larger size of the lialf-erowii “ very IMckwiuki.u,;* 

though, as he observes, ihe (lilliculty in niulerstamling 

attributes of the “soiiret*” is not now the same as in 

when the someA' is reganled as of a spiritual or other uiikiiuwu 

nature. 

Jf, for the reasons given, the first throe answers :n,» 
rejecteil, tliere remains only one, “which is roughly iileiiii.-iil 
. . . with J-oeke\s view.” This answer is not without il-i.wu 
ililli(!uUies. but it is the one t»i whieh Dr. ^loore is im liiuMl to 
adhere. Itassfi ls that the ]»hysieal oliject apprelii*ndi*i| wln-fi 
we “see” a eerlain coin is a “sourei*” whieh is n(»L in )je 
identilied eitluT with all or with any of the sen-n-u.aa 
eonnected wilh it, and exists “in the natural sens. " wli^n 
none of lliesi* is aetually lie* ohjeet i»f flireel ap]m‘l:i ndnn. 
But (and here is ihe Lockean toneh) it is alsi> eireulai • iu iIk* 
natural sense,” so that it must rr.<*'inhtt snm(» of ihc* 
ill res[»c*et of their “priiuary ”<[iialilies. Finally, llien\M, 
ill whieli the vaii(Uis sense-data are din*etly ap]uehen.!i'-l ;iu‘ 
the giouiul injt for iiieiliale ilediieliiai. hiii for ii jiiH'II.iii* 
knowledge; that the stuiiee e.visls, and lhat it is really cin :.:..!. 

1 lUMsl seareely aild that the foregoing paragraj *is :i\" ■ :ily 
a hald .suiniiiarv of Dr. Aloore’s arguiinMits, whieh lli«- k-r 
who would <lo juslict; to them must sliuly /a 
1 have, for the sake of eleanit*ss, ileliberately muilVed :• i ieMn; 
to one iioiiit ol much imp<)rtaiiee, namely, that l b'. . lik'‘ 

mysiilf, shares wilh IIiiiik; a “.slrong ]uopensity i'» beli'Vi* 
that, miller certain condil ions, seiise-dala exist wilh :dl linn' 
ipialilies even wlien jioIumIv is directly appieheialii g ilm" 
Tlio assumption that thi;y do so exist is, of course d’* 
din'ereiilia between tbe first an.swm' and the tbiid. Ihii I'^r 
Dr. Moore, as for me, it is more than an I yp«)ibeMs i'>i“ 
forward as the basis of a theory; it is a siroiig piejinln.'*- 
wh> ii necessarily allects liis attitude towards all v;i‘ws i»f 
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|MTOOi»tion. He Inula in it a iiowerful coiitributory i*easoii 
a-iainsl the aee(?i)tanwi (jf the lii-st ef the four theories, and lie 
fV,*ls at least strongly urged to import it into the Lockean 
theory to which lie ultinmtely gives his preference. Thii.s, in 
liis view, what I know iriiniediaicly as the result r>f niy 
nhsorvalious of a half-crown is not only that there is a 
‘ really existent” source, “really circular,” hut also that the 
scii^e-data, which somehow derive from this s«uirce, are them- 
selves (s») long as the ]ihysical conditions rmnain unchangeil) 

“ ivsilly existent ” in the same sense. Xc‘verlheless, the sense- 
form no part of I he source or pliysieal object; for the 
|iivocilent argument lias shown that they eaniiot exist together 
Willi the sou r(?e ill “ pliysical space,” but miisl hi* suyipusod to 
liiivc. their home in “private spaces” airci^ssihle only to 
imlividir.d appvehenders. 

\ow 1 shoulil like to say at once that I have no ohjeciion 
te llio iiolioii of “ jirivate sj»aees ” (or “ ]»ers]Mrtives” i : on the 
cDiiirarv, I ri'gard it as ]»rolial»ly in some hniii a necessary 
i;nmjilelioii of iiiy own theory of pereepiion. I iliil iiul luing 
it into lay ]ia])(‘r of 1010 partly heeause tlui scope of tlie ]»aj»ef 
was perforc'c limited, hut ehielly heeause I had not tin* wit t.o 
c«Miceive it as Air. liu*isell lias since di»ne. 'J'lie doctrine of 
ivlalivity has shown that tnir idi»as of .<]»ace and time must he 
iiaule miu'li less rigid and iiiueli richtu- than we nseil to 
su|»[Mise; and Air. JIussell has ]»roved that we may think of 
priviitc spaces ami times as so ct»-tut limited witli one aiiollu r 
iis to yield all the jiro^ierlies that were formerly all vihuteil to 
the two great •* eoniimm receptacles " of our ex]»erit*uees ami 
their oh jects. Ihit it seems obvious that to adil to a properly 
conceived sclioiiie of ]»nvaie spaeestih’. Alimie tloes not deal 
'vith the <|Ueslioii of time) a "physical” space not identified 
with, hut slamliiig in luysteritais velalioiis to, the foniier is a 
‘J<»iiiplic,;ition only to he jusliti«\l hy oxtivme themetieal 
necessity. AVhat are tlm niotivi'.^ that have led Dr. Alonre to 
^ninl his universe witli sn Ji an t mhtn ntft ttr /•n7e*s.N’t / So far as 
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I can see there is one and one only : namely, his deterniinatiou 
that a half-crown shall be “ciroulax-” in wliat he calls thu 
“natural” sense. This, as we have seen, is, at bottom, tlm 
reason why he rejects the “possibilities of sensation” theory 
and the thcoiy that scuso-daUi spring from a source of 
“ spiritual ” «r some unknown nature. It also appears to be 
the sole reason why he adds t<» what I may, for brevity, cdl 
my theory the Lockean notion ..t a “ really circular ” physical 
object, it is evident that a motive which wiehls such power 
over Dr. Moore’s thought deserves careful scrutiny. 

1 a-'i-ee that Dr. Moore’s 6ve fundamental propositions .uc 
straightforward e.vpressions of the plain nian’.s imiuediiite 
knowledge about physical ohji-cts ; and I agree that, whatever 
liappens, they must bo reg-arde.l as' true, 'riio .piesti.jii is 
wliether a given re-.statement of one of these is to Isf n jecli-d 
merely hecanse the plain man would be surpri.sed if told lliat 
it is equivalent to his own way of putting the matter. (Tliat 
is wliat Dr. iloore aiipeara to mean by calling it ” I’iek- 
wickian.") My belief is that, the plain man easily r.eovers 

from such shocks, provided the re-statement diK;.s not ignore the 
facts nor attempt to explain them away. lA‘t m<- give a 
simple illustration. Ob.servatioii of the sky for a e.aiple <>f 
hours on a clear night will give anybody inimcdia. * 1 nowle.lgf 
that the stars are constantly moving from their i)lac.«. W'.ftii 
I recommend young teachers - men and wonn.-n pvnjierly 
brought up in .secondary .si-hoids ami universiltes -to c.xiiibjt 
this truth to their future pupils lltey are almost invariably 
puzzled and confused, 'riiey do iiol, ol cour.ie, doubt the. tacts, 
hut they ricsent my “outrageously Pickwickian" way "l 
stating them. M'hen cveryhody knnws that the stars .m 
“ really ” at rest and tlic earth “ riailly revolving, is it 
(they ask) alrmwt immoral to allow a child to say that tlw- 
stars move Yet it is clear that the statement, as they 
prefer to make it, is really the “Pickwickian” rcndmiiig oi 
the laci', and that they have ceased to feel it to hi* so lucvi. y 
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l)j»f*aiis0 it accords with a view of the stellar universe which 
T;li(*y have been led by instruction to adopt. 

It is a trite remark that science is full of such “Tick- 
wickian” transroniiations of truths of observation and that 
progress is eflected largely by means of them. Dr. Moore’s 
papm* does not fail to afVord a remarkable illustration of this. 
Consider his statement that, when a dozen people are looking at a 
half-crown lying on the floor before them, eacli is, at one and 
the .same moment, contemplating a “ really elliptical” sensible 
situated in a “private space ” and a " really circular ” source 
\vhicli lies in a totally distinct “ ]»by.sical ” space, (/ould any 
proiiositioii be more startling to common sense ' It ba.s been 
known lo throw even seasoned iiiemlx^rs of this Society into 
a state of un]diih)SO[)liic* astoiiislimoiit. Vet it is simply 
Dr. ^Moore’s way of rendering truths that he rcganls as 
ohvioits to everybody’s in.speclion. 

f urge, llien, that Dr, ^loore wtmhl liavo no right l'» reject 
the “ possibilities <if s(*nsation” theory if it merely gave a 
rickwickian ” intoiprelalion to the truth that a half-crown 
exists wlien uni»erccive<l. The valid ground for rejecting it 
(nr at; least for regarding it with great suspicion) is that it 
igiiijies our strong ]>ropensily tti believe that sense-data exist 
wluMi mi]M*iridved ; in «»ther words, that it does not siniply para- 
phrase, the original truth hut oilers a suhsiitule in whieh the 
uviginal is not eontaiiied and fnuii whieh it cannot he dt'diiced. 

Similarly, I do imt think that either the seeoiid »>r the 
timd of the four tlieories is to he rejected .sim]dy because it 
jrives a “ rickwickian ” form 1i» thi* irulli that tlie half-crown 
“really (drcuhir” ; the thi'ories aix* to he condemnoil (so far 
iw concerns this jioint) (»nly if the proffered form is not merely 
“ Wckwiekian ” hut dtH.'s aetual violenee to the original facts, 
llie critical <|uestion is, therefore, whether this logical crime 
justly he (diarged against the modes of inter] n et at ion 
which Dr. Moore has in view. 

It Would he easier to discu.ss Ibis queslioii if Dr. Moore bad 

L 
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told US i)r('cisoly what is the “ 8 inii)le siiid nat ural sense ii, 
which lie helieves a half-crown to bo “really” circular ami 
“ i*eally ’ lai\o:or than a llorin. To dcfil with tlie sccmiih] 
attribute first : Can it consist in anything: nioro “ sinijjle ami 
natural ” than t he fact that whenever the two coins an* placiMl 
so lliMt the centres of their faces coinciile the fiurin leaves 
part «>i’ the hall-crowii uncovered f Tf this explanation of iljt» 
meanin^o: of the attribute — or its equival(*nt in terms of seiise- 
<lata — is loo “ rick wickian for accfoptaneo, I am utterly at a 
loss to know what to siihstitulo for it: ami I am eonrnl,.iit 
that the ]i!aiu man wouhl share my perplexity. Can it he 
that l>r. Moore rmpiires a rat.'inii why the florin fails to InMi* 
the half-crown? And does he consider the statement ilun 
the half-crown is “really” larLjer than the florin to hi* that 
reason, and not merely an alternative statement of ilie 1 mi;i 
itself.' If so, I can only su]»pose that hy ili*clarinv: the lialf- 
cTuwn to he “ really ” larger than the florin he mean.s (i) iluu 
when the two really circular surfaces of the coins orrnpy lo 
the .irreali^st extent ]*os.sihle the .'^ame idace in phy>i«-!il spsKr. 
there are parts of the surface of the half-crown whii’li an* uoi 
in the .sime phy.sical place as any ]iart of the surface of tin* 
florin, and ;[ii; that the ciuiversc of this statement i.« iml mic. 
Xow this account of the ;^rea ter .size of the hilf-cinw ; ^ crlaiiily 
dillcrs mnU'n tUy fmiii the former, for it conlaius no n !V! ’l(•• 
to Sr'Ti.se-data ; ncveilhele.ss it seems evident that lip* twa 
accounts are yh/'/zo///// iilcnlical. I Jut, for on*- who Imlih 

Ih’. Moore’.s views, to eliminate refureiice to ; l•l^•e-^l.lI.l can 
hardly l»c in itsidf di.'sirahle; for he still has llie .si*iise-dala "M 
hi.< hamls as extia-mental cxisti*iicf*s whieh 11111-^1 In* accomiin'- 
daled ill .so///r Mjit of space. A.s.siiminc, then, that I IniVi* 
guessed his lueaniiig coi redly, 1 cannot see, what he gains m 
“simplicity and naturalness” hy invoking admittedly liy'’”' 
tliclic.il “.sources” in order to say about theiu .soniclhhiT 
forma '^v idenlic.1l with what mu.st in any ca.^e he s:i'‘l 
iiio .hi’able seii.se-data. 
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Xt'xt witli regard to ilic attribute of circularity. I can 
myself discern no departure from the “ simple and natural ” in 
tlio statement that by calling a half-crown (which appears at 
tlio moment elliptical) “ really circular " I mean that it would 
{i|ilM*ar circular if held in any one of a certain sj>eciliable series 
(,i' positions. (This statement is capable of expansion in tciius 
„1‘ sense-data, but it does not seem necessary for my purpose 
jictiially to expand it.) Jii order that I may know tliat it is 
Rally circular it is certainly tiujltnenf to know that it appears 
so when hold in one of these positions. Mmeover, the condition 
is also iitn'ssttn/. For, considered hy itstdf, no one sensible 
Mppearance can tell us any more abr)iit the “reality” of the 
CM)iii than any other. Unless I kimw, directly t»r indirectly, 
that the coin lo<iks circular when placed in one of llnj standard 
]>usilinus. 1 cannot possibly know that it really is circular, 
llciv, as ill the buiiier instance. I cannot, see why Dr. ^loorc 
should he dissatisfied with an aceount of the matter which 
would, r believe, he accepted hy the ]dain man as clear and 
siiHieienl. And agjun his invocation of a source to carry the 
niu il)ute of “ real ” circularity appears to me a pii.*ee of superlluous 
iiiircnuiiY, <'realiiig more embarrassment than it can ]»(>ssibly 
iviimvc. For while, from the as.'^iimplion that tlie source 
iv>eiid)les the circular sense-data in shape, we can ciutainly 
the conchisiiui that .some of the sense- data are eircular, 
it In ‘Mpially certain we eannot deduce that others will ht» 
elliptical. If we must have a source at all I suggest that one 
(•'jiicli as the spiiitual .source Dr. Moore rejects) which makes 
iio pivtence to explain the shapes of any i»f the sense-data is 
I'lctciiihle to one which, by explaining some of tin* .shaj>es, oidy 
iHitk. s us more acutely eonscious tii its failure to explain the 
im. 

b> this objection Dr. !Moore may retort that be invokes the 
not to explain why the .sense-data have certain shapes, 
Ut e.\]daiii why one of those shaj)es is helioved to ho 
the .shape of th*' coin ; and that his Ihetay is not to 
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be discredited because it does not do what it was never iiitoiule,! 
to do. To such a defence I should reply that, if the assiuned 
circularity of the source can explain nothing except our belief 
that the coin is “really” circular, then it is a hy])otbesis 
deserving of extremely little respect. For the chief claim tliat 
a hypothesis invoked to explain a fact can make upon our 
confidence is that it brings into relation with this and witli oiu) 
another facts whose connexion was jircviously unknown or 
obscure* ; and persistent failure to do so gmierally justifies 
sus])icion of its validity. I urge, then, that Dr. Sloore sIioiiM 
not ask us to accejJt his hypothesis until he has either fninid 
some further useful work for it to do or has at least deniolisluMl 
the view referred to in the preceding parugrai*h. 

Finally, it is, 1 think, pertinent to ask why Ih'. Munie 
applies his method of explanation only to the belief ibal tlic 
coin is “really circular.'' To my mind it is no more <eitaia 
that it is, in some sense, “really circular," thougli it oftun 
appears to be elliptical, than that it is, in some scum'. t\U) 
“really silver- white,” though it often a]»pears to be oi aiiuilur 
colour. If “ rickwickian ” expressions arc, in the form.*!' c.isi*. 
to be ruled out, why sbould they be adniitled in t!u l.iiier ' 
Unless a satisfactory answer can be given to thL 
seem bound to supjjo.s*. that the source is not only ‘ re-lly 
circular” but also “really silver-white,” and tliewliole 
sense-data wbicii have oilier colours i.s at «mee .'idiled !•> our 
embarrassing collection of inexjilicables. 

In the face of these difliculties the hyfiotbcsis ibal uH tlio 
appearances of the coin are jKirts or aspects of tiie coin— 
revealed uiidercertain conditions, soineimderothers--- semis loiu'' 

refreshingly straightforward and .simple. I ilonot: preleiel ll'=d 
it has no ditilculties of its own ; but these seem to im* to h' ‘1^’^ 
to the complexity of the iiroblcin ; they are not introduced niio 
the .situation by the very form of tlie proffered ;soIuli(»n. Ag.d». 

1 o«; l ot claim tliat it i.s a couqiUtc theory of tl]t< iiiduivof 
physical objects. For example, in addition to a va.st 
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of Honse-data directly apprehensible by supra-human, human, 
niid infra-human 8n1)jects and in addition to the perceivable 
relations between these, a half-crown vuty, for all I know, 
contain elements “spiritual” in their nature or of a nature 
“ utterly unknown to us.** It maybe tliat such elements mv 
essential to its character as a “ thing,** and it may be that they, 
or some of them, are actually “existentially present to con- 
sciousness *’ at times when sense-data are being directly 
apprehended. On the otlier hand, 1 can find no reason to 
sii|)pose that those elements (if they exist) are the “source** 
of the sense-data, if by that is meant that the sense-data 
;UL* not as truly parts of the thing as tliey are. And my 
consideration of Dr. Moore’s belief in sources of this kind has 
only strengthened my scepticism. 

TI. 

I t.nrn to the consideration (»f Professor Stout’s paper. As 
1 liavo already said, he agrees with Dr. ^loore in liolding that 
soiise-data are not to l.u* regardeil as iilentical with a jdiysical 
oliject “or with any ]ihysieal part of it,’* hut fnr Id be regardeil, 
ulien directly a])|)reliended, as giving iiiiiiiediate knowledge that 
they have their source in an “existence beyond themselves.*’ 
iMiriher, lie shares Dr. iloore’s view that our knowledge of tlieir 
eoiniexioii with the somce includes a kinavledge of the nature 
of I lie source as being “in some respects akin” to the seiise-datn. 

An exainination of Professor Stunt’s position shows that it 
is not nearly so close to Dr. Moore's as the statement of these 
points of reseiiihlance would suggest-. The dilferencos between 
them appear, indeed, to ho profoundly significant and to indicate 
a gulf between Professor Stout’s views and my own mueh wider 
than the one wdiieh separates mo from Dr. Moore. Nevertheless 
l^i’oiessor Stout’s doctrine presents, I ventiii’eto think, a greater 
^kgreeof logical cohorciico than 1 )r. Moore's, being free from 
the aibitrary complications to which I have called attention in 
the previous section. For example, Professor Stout does not 
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r(?j'anl tlie correspoiiileiicw between the natui’e of the sense-i!jii;, 
and the nature of tlieir soiirt-e as restricted to certain .seiise-il.n.i 
only, but as extended, in accordance with a uniform priiici].l(», 
to all. Again, though he disclaims any projamsity to bL*li,.vft 
that sense-data exist when unpcrceiveil, he brings sucli Idn^r 
as he allows them into close relations with the nature of the 
source. For him lliey are not (as they seem to be f(jr Dr. .Mooiv) 
unintelligible satellites of the ])bysical object, tieil to it l.y 
uiidiscoverablo bonds. They are, so to s])cak, the means by whidi, 
from time to time, tlie source exjiresses its ]i(‘rmnnent nature in 
a iieicipient. The sourec may, therefore, be thought of as always 
iiicliidiiig the nature of the sense-data in its own nature, .'some- 
what as the printed marks in a book may be Ibnugbt of .is 
always forming word.s and sentences even when no one is 
reading tiieju. 

In this analogy the p/riiiancncy of llie sourec {insNV(‘r< to iho 
permanency of tlie printed syinlnds, while the Ib^etiug seii 'C-'lsita 
(^orresiiond to the meaning — always poti'iilially pre.- nl l.iil 
emerging into actual existence' oidy when the hook is roai!. la 
general, as n.*aders cjf Jh’ofi*.'<.'4or »Sloul arc \v(»ll awari', l ou- 
ception of the relation helween sens<.*-data and ]iliy'^i«::i' t.I.jiM L 
inverts tliis c-uinjiarisoii: the sense-data are Ilec ting and v.iiiaMc 
syinboLs; tin* physical ohjeet (»r source, is their pcrniaii' i»’ ' I 
constant iiieaiiing. It is jirohahly not ra.sli lo sugge-^l lii '! lio 
idea of the lelation between symbol and meaning l.as f«*r '.(Mrs 
])layed a dominating part in Professfu* Stout's thougl . lb' 
used it (if I ruaysay so without im|H3rtinence) in a ina.**ierlynijuiin*r 
and with resull.s of jieriiianent iiiiporlaiiCi\ In thi^ paper bcloiv 
us he lias, 1 think, made some novel applications of ii ; b'U 1 ani 
hound to add that lhc.‘?e seem tome of very f[uestion.il»lc vabMii}- 
1 gather that, in his view, smisc-datii are, from the livsl iiiomen*.'' 
of exjierienco, vehicles of meaning — meaning wliicli c 
troin outset and all through, in reference to a .s<jiM‘ce. b’^^ 
we nmsu not think iliat in the lx!ginnirigs of cxpericia ** 
reference of scn.se-data to a soui'cc is a i'<^t^erence t»» 'vluu tko 
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t*\|»erient will iiltiiiiutely ccjih(3 to recognise as distinct tilings — 
|,!-o])le, furniture, trees, etc. It is initially a reference tu the 
whulo soui'ce of se,nsational experience. Only as experience 
ilifYelo|)s <loes this total source, first glimpsed as what Jaiii(?s 
cjillcd “a hig, huz/ing, hlooniing confusion,” hecome iimre or less 
(ieliniudy distinguished into parts in more *)r less definite 
ivfjiti'Uis with one another. The work of progressive differen- 
liatioii and intiigration within the total source goes forwanl for 
ji considerahle distance under the stimulus of the conditions of 
ordinal y life. It is (iarried on immensely farther hy the 
svsteinatic activities of the sciences. Jts goal is an ideal 
situation in whndi all physical reality (including the parts that 
live vehicles of lih^ and ctinsidousness) would he known as a 
jiovfectly articulated whole, and every element of sensory 
r,\|»eiience itd'errcd to its s]iecial source in the nature of some 
distinguished iiart aspect of tiiat whole. Ihit.eviMi the 

ivIVrcnce <d‘ sensory experience to its s»uiree would si ill inclinle 
lliiit reference to the wlndc source from which its dcvidopinciit. 
sliivled. 

This is, I ihink, a fair paraphrase, of an arguineiil whieli 
Trnfi'ssor *Stout develo]isat some length and in a very iin[»ressivi» 
and inslTUclive maimer. I shall have ti» inquin' later whctlier 
llio process he ih-.'^crihes is correctly re]irestMileil a.< giving a 
knowh'dgi* of scnsivdata as having llndr source in “existence 
lnyoinl tlieinselvt.'.N.’ Vt)v the ]in‘scnl I wisli to raise tin* 
iiai'Diwer question wliellier his doctrine is self-eonsisient. For 
tin; siiki» of argiinient hd. ns grant the assuni)»lion iliat wlieii a 
new-horn cliild first ap]»vehemls a eertaiii sucecssion oin ular 
•'aid ulli|itic;d hi igh In esses liis mental activity inclinles a 
ivlcrciicc of fiis t'xjicriciice to a total s mice whieh is only later 

he ditVereiitiated, iithr ttflu, into a physieal half-eri»wn in 
viivyiiio spatial relations to his own ]»hysical body. My 
ally is in seeing that Iheiv is any real ]»ai ity in the devehqi- 
J««nt of the reference in m far as it. e<meeriis the two tonus - - 
Coin ami the body — respectively. For. though the direct 
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Apprehension of the varying sense-data and their relations givo^ 
the child eventually, as Professor Stout claims, his knowledge 
of the real natui e of the half-crown as a thing, it cannot he said 
to afford him any immediate acquaintance with the nature of 
his body. He gains from it nothing hut the bare perception 
that llie state of his body and its spatial relations to the half- 
crown somehow jday a part in determining what api>earancL*s 
the coin shall j)reseiit. Thus it cannot (for example) he 
contended that the blurred character of the visual seusiblesnf 
a short-sighted person “express the nature” of the myopic eye 
ill the same sense as tlieir funiis and colour expwss (upon 
Profcsscir Stout's tlieory) the nature of the half-crown. If it 
were so, then the physical coin must he a ihing-in-itself whose 
.nature is elornally inaccessihlc to direct experience. It would 
be still more clearly ahsurd to contend that the development of 
the child s reference (»f his sense-data to a source leads to any 
direct knowledge of the nature <»f llie mmral meclninism which 
funclioiis in liis body in the net of seeing. 

This ohjection is so obvimis that it is incredihh* thai 
Professor Stout should have left his theory oj»eii to it (as 1 
think he does) cx(rej>t for some very strong rensoii. II.- inaki‘s 
it abundantly clear wliat that n»ason is. An I po. itrd niii in 
the 1010 paper, illusions and hallucinations are a' len.-L i-s 
great an obstacle to Professor Slmii’s ihctn-y of the re)>rc- 
sentative fuiicliuii of sense-data (as he I’ormcily staled it » as 
they are to my own realistic ilitfory. Upon either th M»ry (ns I 
then said) “the differeiilia of .sensational cxpcricuce is that it 
presents me with data from which 1 may infer imiin iliatcly the 
presence of an extra-mental <rxisb*nL or physical hotly. Hut 
how can tliis account he true if soinclimes (as in hallucination) 
when sense-data are given tJic inference is incorn*ct t • • • 
Either the iiiirnediatc inference must always hold good or else 
there is no inference at all, hut merely such a coclUcieiit of 
correlniiou between the presence of certain sensations in niy 
mind and the spatial presence of certain jihysical things, that 
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in most cases, when I have the seusations, it is a safe shot to 
<j;ucss that the physical tiling is at hand. Jlut if there is 
nievely lids external relation between Kciisation and thing, we 
ixiv. nbvionsly brought back to the old ]iiizzle of how we know 
uiiyildng about the thing at all.*’ Tlie feature of Professor 
jStoul’s later exposition, which 1 am now discussing, is intended, 
lie himself indicates, to meet objections of this kind. It 
iiiusl be uiiderstootl that lie (‘on tends not only tliat sense-data 
always include a reference to the whole source, but, in addition 
(to «[Uot(‘- his wonls), “ lirst, that only part of the jirimary 
ficnsiblc through which we perceive a thing belongs to tlie 
tldng itself ; and, .secomlly, that ev(jn this ]jart is not directly 
but more cn* less remotely euiineeted with the ndevant sense- 
vxi)erieiice.” These positions granted, the dilliculties presenltd 
l.iy (Ireains anil hallucinations can, lu^ thinks, be satisfactorily 
mol. For though in such cases we are im]»elled to believe 
llmt a jierceived object exists and is present which, as a matter 
of fad, does not exist or is nrit j»rcsent, yet the reference to 
a suurce beyond the >ense-data has not failed. There are 
plivriiologiojil conditions” in the brain ami sense-organ, and 
in any cast? there is tlie total vSoiirce, and the reference may be 
taken lo ]>e directed to the.se. 

I lind it hard to believe that this explanation does not put 
a vory severe strain upon Professor Stoui’s theory. However 
he may qualify it, the essence of his thesis is that sense-data 
arc neither siilistaiitial eiititii?s nor opipheiiomena, but genuine 
a] )])ea ranees or expivssions of the nature of plij’-sical reality, 
aiul that, as sensational exiieridice develops, we achieve 
through them genniiie knowledge of the detailed structure or 
<ihavacier of their source. How i?aii his explanation of 
Juilliiciiiatiou be regarded as eonipatiblc with this thesis? 
Macbeth is directly a])prehending aonse-data whose reference 
IS, by hypothesis, partly to the total source, partly lo the part 
the soui-ce which we call his body, partly to a part of the 
source which we call a dagger. Ihit there proves to be no 
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llajigei- there. Tliereuiion IVifossor Stout liaKtcns to rosiove 
our confideiiec — rather hadly shaken by this vontrdniip.^. It 
true, he adinils, that llie siuisivdalii whieli give its spiM-ifie 
character to Macbetli’s present expericuicc are seiisililos wlmse 
special business is to refer” to daggeu-s, Tliey expreNs tla^ 
nature of the juirt of the total source which we call dag^'is. 
and are the only means by wliich we can know tlial iiaiinv. 
It is also tine that on this occasion the reference lias Muue 
astray. It is a little ]>rovoking, hut there is no reason fm* 
perturbation. Tlu? sense-data aie tliorc% tlie reference to 
source is there, tlie spe<‘ilie. }>art of the soiiree to wliicli tln^ 
reference is specially directtMl is there. It sim]»ly lia]»|n‘ns 
that the last of tlu'se, instead of being a dagger, is, [im hur 
the abnormal eonditiou of Macheths i>erceptual aiparaiiis! 

Professor Stout is a thinker whose views one must always 
reject with caution, fearing lest the dohnsouiaii hreadtli oi‘ his 
common sense has given due weighi to considerations which 
one has niidorestimatcMl or ovcrlookt‘d. In the pr(»seiii in>iaiici*, 
however, I must confess to an uneasy feeling that, dcs] ailing 
of a solution of the prohlem of error really consonant \\i:h his 
own methods, he has surreptitiously adoj ►ted those (►!' .iiciher 
emimiit philosopher. 

*‘][c thnii^^lit hi* saw an allKitross that flutteriHl r«>niid a lain)* 

Jlfj iijfikcd a^ain and saw it was a |M-iiny postage stainp. ' 

Put such an incident gives no ground for dor.hiinj: that 
perceptifui is veridical. \V**re we not warned at the l-ei:ihijing 
that the referciicf* of sense-data was always to the wlioh* .-oiin e, 
and are not albatrosses ainl ]io.slago stamps efpially pail' «»f 
that s<jiirce ^ 

I am bound, tlieu, to ri^gister my opinion tliat 
Stout has neitber given a satisfactory solution of tin* cpisb'ni*'" 
logical ]»rolilem of hallucinations nor strengthened his eeiicrd 
I>osition by his attempt to di> so. I now pass to exainiau 
the T' latioii between bis theory of tlic3 source and ilic 
upon wbicb be bases it. 
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It seems elojir tliat tlic tlieoiy derives its plaiisibiliLy from 
ils coiniexiou (1) with psyeliological theories of individual 
(?x]»eiit*n(;e, (2) with ])hysico-])liysiological theories of llie 
iiieclianism of seiisiitioii and tlie jdiysicist's general view of tlie 
material world. From the first’ of these Professor JStout 
draws his cardinal idea that sense-tlata are symbols pointing 
Li> cxistenee beyond lliemscdves; from tlie sec«»n<l the idea 
lliat tliis existence is a “sonnte” consisting in an oiganised 
Vitality of elements which are (or may be) all involved in 
determining the content of any given moment of sensational 
experience. 

That tlie content of pevce]>iual experience includes a 
reference to sonietliing beyoinl the actual semse-data is witliout 
doubt l.riie fnnn a very early stage in the individual's life. It 
nunf lie true of his very earliest experienec^a. Mr. MacI)oiigall 
liiids the ]»lienomena of instinet inex^dicahle unless the sense- 
data which set the instinctive inerdianisins inmolitmare already 
charged with meaning. Kven Profess*)!’ Lloy*l Morgan, whoso 
rauli*in in matters of this kind is so well known, grants that 
sucli sense-data, n]Min their first emergence in conseiousness, 
may carry, as it were, a faint aura of meaning. If this view is 
well fouinleil, at least if Jlr. MaeDougall’s form of ii is line, it 
must have a very important hearing n]M»n onv theory «»f 
l»iTception. rjM'ii my inineiples it would seem to sliow that 
i'vcii the first ap]u*arance of a “thing'* to a ]»erei[dent may 
reveal more of the thing than is contained in the sense-data 
"iiicli form the core of the exiieiionee. This supplementary 
c«mtent may he of the nat ure of a form or schema to he tilled 
suli.se<|nent siMisjitiniial ex]»erience. If the thing has a 
^l»(-*cial relevance to fundamental iiistinetive disjuisiiions in llie 
l»cic.ipii»iit^ lh*» schema may even have a speeitie (thongli 
necessarily vague) charaetc'r. P>nt 1 sec no iea.st)U to supi^use 
it Would have the charaeier of a “.source." l»y that I 
that it would ho eA'|H?rieiiee«l as coming with the 

sense-data, as a kind of framnwork into which they fit, hut not 
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as tlieir cause or origin. r»iit if (as I think Professor Llovd 
Morgan is inclined to liold) the meaning of the first appearance 
of the thing consists entirely in felt relevance to conational 
elements in the instinctive disjiosition, then this result would 
not follow. There would still he a schema, but it could not 
be said to belong specitically to the thing; the schema of Hie 
thing would be an jtonfn'iori result of manifold sonsorv 
experience. Upon either view the relevance of sense-data to 
conational dis]»ositions in the percipient is the condition wliicli 
starts ainl maintains the process by which the schemata of the 
body and tlic tiling Ijccome more or less c.dearly sejiarated fiom 
one anotlier, and become filled with detail in the manner wliicli 
Professor Stout has described. At every stagij in tiie process 
liercoptual experience does indubitably contain r(»ferenct»,ljeyiiiid 
the actual sense-data, to these schemata and the c,oncrele 
details of their filling. Pnit I can tind no evidence? in my own 
experience of a dujilicaH'd reference, that is, of a r(‘feri‘nce to n 
“source** in addition to llie tilled sclicmata, .Vnd it seems 
perfectly evident that the tilled sch(»mata which registi*!* tlio 
results of previous sensory experience cannot possibly In* 
regarded as the source (in Profe.ssor »Stout*s sense) of my jnesmit 
sense-data. 

I conclude that the argument from psyclmlogavd i- 
lion and analy.sis leads to the notion not that I lie thing 's a 
source or part of a source but that it is a sebemc of m?cessjiiily 
conncctcMl seiisibles. fn what other ipiartor, then, cmi stiiipnil 
be fouml for the theory of a sonrct? ? Tlu‘ answer woiiM seem 
to be: physical science, wherein the notion of a ])eriiniiieiit 
“material substratum of jilicnomcna” has achieved snrh 
triumphs. It will be necessary, therefore, to glance in tle^ 
direction, however hricfiy. Speaking broadly, the most 
irnpres.sive achievements of physical science fall under one ot 
two types orel.se under a third tyi)e which is a coinhimilion 
of ti CSC two. In the first the valuing api)earance.s of things 
and tlieir behaviour a.s manifested through those appearances 
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arc shown to be explicable as the result of changes in tlic 
sijatial configuration of ][)erinancnt entities which do not 
appear directly at all. The explanation of chemical plLenoiiicna 
in lernis of atoms and molecules is an obvious instance (tf this 
ivi)e. In the second, ap 2 )earanccs observed /ufre are connected 
with appearances observed by the postulation of a 

“ cinitinuous medium ” connected with the “ substratum ” of 
both sets of ajipearances. The theory of the transmission of 
light will occur to every one as an (^\am[)le. Lot us consider 
tliis tyjK) first. Examination of the use made of such hypo- 
tlioLical entities as “ ether ” and “ electricity ” shows, I think, 
coiujlusively that they are simply derivates from the familiar 
things of common-sense thoaght into a context in which .sensory 
experience cannot or at least does not actually disclose them.* 
If this is the ease, then they must be conceived, upon my 
principles, as scluime.s of neci.'ssjirily connected Imt unperceiveil 
j«iiiisibles — and so, I believe, they are. It is true that nol)r>dy 
imiuires wlnit is tlu‘ colour of ether. This is partly ]>eeauso 
tilings, even as vve know them, do not always have colour, but 
chiefly because, the colour of ether, if it bad any, w«)uhl be 
irrelevant ; un|)i?reeive<l .sen.sibles wbieli are in»l needed for th(3 
pui'iioses of a ibeory may be ignoreii. On the other band, 
(Titain kinds of sensibles are essential for the theoretical work 
wliich the hypothesis is ti» «lo, aiiil those mi>st assureilly are 
tlieught to be present.. »Similar eunsiderations hold goo.l with 
regard to the tirst type of .scieiitilic explanation. Take as an 
iiisianec the experiments on Erowiiiaii movement which 
Perrin showed us a year or so ago at Kings Tollege. In 
these, luicroacopic particles gamboge of uniform size were 
siisj»endcd in water ami were observ«Ml be constantly moving 
if bmiibardeil irregularly by invisilde partieb's avtaiml tliem. 
it was shown that the distribution cif ibe particles of gamboge 
Was precisely what w’ould follow from Avogadro's famous 

lay ]uipei's in A'ln*. for lUOo-G, lf)UU-7, Ifill 1-. 
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priiiL'iplo the nuiiibor of molecules in a ‘^iven volumo <,f 
a is iiulL>i)eiulent of the gas’s eliemical comiuisition, and \v»! 
were asked to accept the deduction not only that water 
probably consists of discrete particles capable of relatively 
inilependent movement, but also that the kinetic tlu^ory of 
gases may he regarded as giving a true account of the luitnvo 
of that I’orm of matter. 

Xow r am not concisriied either to aflirm or to deny that 
“matter’* really is comjM)sed of “ultimate pirticles,” as llu*se 
exi)eriments and other recent ones so strongly suggest. ]dv 
point is that, even if it is so, molecules (anil atoms) are simply 
tho molar bodies of everyday exi»erience conceptually reiinced 
ill si7.e. Whatever htdoiigs to the hitler may belong to ihi* 
former also. The whole force, for instance, of thi^ argnnumi 
based upon the Perrin experiments depends upon ilie idea of 
continuity between tlie llrownian phenomenon and the 
molecular movements in gases. At what ]>oiut in the lediietiuii 
of the gaml)oge-partich*s to ultiniate molecules an‘ we t«) 
locate the trcmeinlously important transition iVom tilings 
maiiifi*ste«l through siiiisibles to thiiigs-in-lliemselves, ini.aj«ahle, 
Hot only in fact hut actually in principle, of being le vraliMl tc 
any kind of jierceptive faculty? The i|Uestioi is (Mjually 
relevant when we consideyr the modern view of tie; ai'.>iii as 
being itself a complicated system of electrons in rrlalive 
movement. Here, again, ]diy.sical speculation assumes toin- 
]»letc continuity between the behaviour of molar bodies and cl' 
tlie.se nltimatc constituents of matter. The once unitary atom 
becomes simply a solar system in .small, and its theory a 
planetary theory, inodilied, it is true, yet based fimdamentally 
upon the same conce[itions as tho old one. It will lie ulijecte«^ 
that jilanets Jiave qualities which no one Iia.s ever aUrilaitcil 
either to the ancient atom or to the modern electron. Tliai 
objection is (;a.sily met. Planets have these additional qnaliiicf 
ht*can..'. we encounter theiii in direct sensational (:xp‘-‘iip**^^*» 
and not merely (as we encounter electrons) in the world of 
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llieiny. Ill tlio j>lamjt!ii*y theory they liavc just tlie same kind 
4 ,f ipiiilities as electrons and no more : miniely, those tliey must 
liMVO if they are to serve ns subjects of the mathematician’s 
(Mjuations. If other qualities follow(*d necessarily from the 
(jualilies assigned to electrons in theory, those (qualities they 
would assuredly havi; — however inconvenient it niii^lit Ijc to 
adiiiil lliem. 

I am, of course, aware of the common belief that physical 
tluMirv has “ aeeountcd for” the ap])earanees called secondary 
qiialiUes by showing tliat they are eonscquences from the 
sirmlun* and behaviour of entities which are ilevoid of such 
qualities. My view is that this l)eli(if is unfounded. Given 
the facts ( i) that the number of jieople killed in railway accidents 
in these islands is proportionately very small, and (ii) that ilie 
iiiiiuber in the year 1012 was 110, a statistician can deilnee that 
(things remaining as they are) the annual death-ndl from this 
cause would ex(*ced 1(50 only about onee in each period of MOOO 
years, lit? achieves this remarkahle luvdiction without needing 
to atiribiile any s]»ecilically human <|ualitiesto the agents whose 
acli'Uis must eombine to maki* it true. Has he thLM'efore 
l»iov.*il they have none ^ If not, then neither has the 
l>hysieist ])roved that his ultimate material idemenls have no 
otlii-r qualities than thosi* po.siulated in the reasnnings that 
■'cxjilaiii '* tin* jn-oduclion of the c»inditi<*ns which appear to our 
pHM'ji|ivu faculty in the guise of secondary qualities. As a 
lain ter of fact I do not believe that physical theory seeks the 
icMilt which is erroneously allributcil ti» it. Its aim is (I 
f^nhiiiii) simply loearryas faras ]His.sihle the work that ctuunioii 
sciisi* licgins hut lays down at the point where it ceases to bo 
iiilerLsted in it — namely, the work »»f analysing llie history of 

material world into the behaviour of “things” acting and 
veiii iiii.jp another in delimte ways. The hope which 

its eirorts is that the analysis will terminate in the 
«li.sci»vi»iy of things so sirijde in their nature that further analysis 
^^’*>iecessary, ami goveriied in Lhoir behaviour by juinciples 
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that apply to all and are never contravened. It has found tljjit 
the most profitahlo clue to the solution of its problem is ti> 
ignore some of tlie aspects presented by tlio things of coininon 
sense and to coniine its attention to others. This is, no douhi, 
a fact of great significance, but it does not imply that i>liysical 
analysis has ever readied an ontological plane diderent fiom 
the one upon which it began. In other words, it gives no 
support to the notion of a source of sensibles in the funu in 
which ])r. lloore and rrotossor Stout hold that notion. 
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llif l»EATia(.!E Eimjklt., K. ('. Eautlett, (J. E. M(»0UE, 
and JI. Wjldon Cauk*. 

I. Jiff riEATirK E EIiCELL. 

In liis Fuu luhtf nuix tnu! Sh'frJi-jiltii) ttf a (Jotuilioiml 

r-nf/rlfnlnifif* l*n»l\‘ss(»r AIox.uhIim* rurnisluMi ns wilh tli(^ psycho- 
Itijf'usil llirnii»‘s wliirli lio ('niicciwd tu Ix‘ involved ill liis theory 
()[ knowledj'i*. In the ]»aper wldidi [ eoininnniealed to the 
Sorioly ill Ihll 12, 1 stal»‘(l ilu* dilllcailties hn* I'ogni lion, and 
ill partii iilar lor iiieiiiorv, %Yhicli I fnmid in lliai. sketdi-plan 
with ils ihesis that mental slates eau he enjoyed hiil never 
coiit.eiii|ilated. 

Mr. J». Uussell does not. support this lliesis. hul a cojjfiiate 
t»s\vliul(i;4:ieal ('irov appears t«) nndeilit^ his tlieory of kuow- 
and to vitiati* Ids leaehinjLT. ]li* has no ]»laci* in his 
tlieory ol knowled^^e hir ]»asi expevienei*, sive as the sonrtre 
af a sjieeilie iLrnai]) of data. He allows aeijuainianee ^vilh 
l«ist olijeets and aiM|iiainiaTiee tvilli facts of pa.'^t e\]»erienee, 
l>n|. iliai is all. LeainiiM^ hy oxiMMienee is a meaniii'iless 
pliraso with reforenee to tin* e«i;4:niiion wideii Mr. Unssoll 
p'liirays. Ii is true that menial developnitait i.s a tlieine 
lav jisyolndooy^ jiinl I’,,]. iJj,. ihiitn v of knowh*do;e ; hiii none 
less, knowledge as theoretically ileserihed must be psyeho- 
I“Ji:ieiilly possible*. To keep apart, as Mr. llussoU would have 
kei!p apart, kiiowledi^e hy aeipiaintanee ami kno\vleil‘j:e hy 
we must regard what is known hy the f<»rnicr as 
in the sense tlmt the past experieme of the subject 

* Ihufis// Jonrmd of vol. iv. 
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can contribute in no way whatever to this known, save in the 
case where tliis past ex))erience is itself what is known. 

In clenionstratiou of this point I wish to disouss {a) the 
recognition of a “ this ” in present experience as again,” nr, 
less ileiinitely with refi*roucc to its specilic cbaractei’, as “ h-ui 
before ” ; (b) the aw.arciiess of likeness or cliffereiicc between a 
“ this ” and “ tliat ’* given in the present or innnediate i)jist. 

(a) We may lake the following quotations as sliowing 
Mr. Ihisseirs view of sensatwm and sense-datum, and lim 
physical world: ”AVhen 1 see a Hash of lightning, my seeing of 
it is mental, but what I see. altiiough it is not quite the saiao 
as what anybody clsti sees at the same monumt, and althmigli 
it seems very unlike wlial the physicist woubl ilrscribc as a 
flash of liglilning, is imt mental. I maintain, in rad, tliai if 
the pliysieist could d(*scribe truly and fully all that occurs in 
the physical world when tliero is a flash of lightning, it \v«»Mld 
contain as a constituent what I see, and also what is seen l»y 
anyone els <3 who would commonly be said to s»m.‘ tin* sum* 
flash. What I mean could j)i*rha]».s bo made ]»lainer :»y saying 
that if my body could remain in exactly the .same state in 
wliicli it i.s, although my mind liad ceased to |u(‘cis«*!y 

that object wliich 1 now see wlien I see tin* lla.si v .uld exist, 
although, of course, 1 should m>t sec? it, since n.y sceii g is 
mental. The principal reasons which have Idl pcj.le to 
reject this view have, I think, bc*eii two: liist, that they diil 
not adequately dislingui.sh between my seeing ainl what 1 
secondly, that the causal dejiendem:e of what 1 see upon my 
liody has made people suppose that what I see cannot bo 
* outside ’ mo.”* 

In the same article Mr. llussell tells us that be vi'^ited {i 
cinema, to see whether il. J»ergsoii was correct in likening 
mathematicians* world to a cinematograph. On ihat- p'dni k« 
was convinced. “What I wish to suggest is ilmt in ibu' 

* July, lOl.'i, “TIjo Ultimate Cmwlituento of Mattel*, ’ P 
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r(>spi^ct the cinema is a better metajjhysician than common 
sense, physics, or philosophy. The real man, . . . however 
tlio police may swear to his identity, is really a series o£ 
nionientary men, each different one from the other, and bound 
toj'cther, not by niimorical identity, hut by continuity and 
ccrliiin intrinsic causal laws. And what applies to men 
applies equally to tables and chairs, the sun, nior)n, and stjirs.*** 
Xow sup]»osc the constituent, “ what I see,” of all that 
occiiriecl in the physical world wIkui there was a Hash of 
lijrlitning, could recur, — this is a possibility which Mr. Russell 
seems to admit — it would Ini numerically diverse from the first 
ociMii’nuioe which has (teased : but in what otluu' way could we 
suppose it different i If it ctiuld recur without involving the 
aMMirieu(*e <»f all the other pbysicjil events in the universe 
with which it was simultaneous, it mi^ht stand, I suppose, in 
(lilfiTtMit relations to some of llu' ev«Mils in the physical world 
iVoni those in wliieli it stood to ihJ events which were simul- 
tiUicMuis with it in the past. lUit such rlilfcrenee in relul.ions 
would not affect it as a sense datum. There would he. I 
take it, in such a ease, <|ualitalivo sameness. If we accept 
Mr. Ihisseir.s account of the first oc-eurrence, how can we 
inteiprct awareness (»f “ aj^ain.” “ had hefore.” on the supposeil 
recurrence ? We accept tin? occurrence as a simple Iwo-liTiu 
n‘latioii, acMpiaintaiiee with a sense>datiim. What is the 

second ? 

Consistently with the stand jioint of New Realism theie 
to be two jiossihle ways of answering this ipiestion. 
First, we may try ti> ])reserve the two-term relation wherein 
wc had .s‘, sensation, and Sl>, .senso-ilatum. In thi.s case 
SI) is repeated unmodilied, it is just the reeurvence. of the 
physical event. To modify it in any way, in virtue of the 
that it has been '* sensed ” l»efore, would he to sur- 
reiulcr the whole position. As a physical event it cannot 


M 2 


* Iln\Ly pp. 402, 403. 
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matter wliethcr SD lias been seen diicg or a hundred times. 
There is a temptation to modify SI) in virtue of the body con- 
cerned ill the seeing, on the ground that the body is modifmd 
by the previous ocouiTcnce. Ihit w(^ liave no more reason to 
assume that those events which constitute llie ])0(ly, at le.ist 
so far as concerned in the inciilent, are dillerent, tluin we have 
to assume tliat llio physical event which wii call the flnsli of 
lightning is diflerent. We may suppose that they recur, ami 
so leave theories as to brjiin-tracts on one side. If ,S1) is 
unmodined, the only scope for change is in s. !A[y “soeiiiir” 
is dillerent on the second o(?casion ; this is where wi* must, look 
for the intlneiKM? of ]»ast (ixperienee. I>ut no soom-r Inive we 
said this than tlie artiliciality of the se])aratii)n Isdween iiet 
and sensum, by wliich the out* is mental aiul the niher i»ljvsi(::il, 
becomes a])paron1. If “again/’ “had hehoe.” is the iiro|)ejiv 
of the act, how docs it ])enetralo through t«) the sensiiiM, I’m- so 
penetrate it must if it is to become known ^ 

Out of tliis im])asse I can see m> way fnr smu- 
Alexander; lait from ]\Ir. Ihissoll’s standpoinl we cnii adin)! an 
alternative view «'»f cngiiilhm. We may itrjue ilia: nn iljc 
second occasion tlien? is more than aei|U;n’ntani-e wi. ^ a roiisv- 
datuiii, that there is a very complex of acipia n mk*' . \Vi* 
may liring in memory, lly memory we can l»'- ac.ijM-i’iiU-i 
with the lirsl occuiiTeiiei*, ami if we are to rcaeli llic rmcf* "i' 
“again,” or “hail hefon*,” this memory of iho lird oeciirninT* 
must have acldetl lo it vlie memory oi’ our r.\| TieiM-iiig il. 

“ lutrospeclion is iMjctissary in onhu* to undcrstaml the me:niin;i 
‘l)ast.’”* “ Normally, when we reimmiher an ev< ril, we abo 

remeiiiher our experiencing of il, luiL the tw»j are jlillco'iit 
niemories.”f Tlimc must he, llieii, acquaintance with iri-t 
ac(juaintance, and there is tin; ae(|uainlanee. with thi‘ incsciit 
sensum. Will this involve a further acquaiiilnnee railed 

April, llJiri, “On the Kxiieiiciiew of Time," )• 
t J/o/eV, January, 1014, the Nutiiro of Acqiiaialain-e, ' ]»■ t'*- 
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peicfi]>tioii of «T fact/* viz., ac.*qiiaintaiicc witli thrj likeness of 
the V'Tsli accrue i 11 taiiee to the prewjnt Heiisiuii ? That cannot 
be, foL’ then* is no such a likeness ; an acquaintance cannot be 
lik(! a ])hysieal evi*nt. If there is to Ijt^ a i)ercej)ti()n of likeness 
xvc niiist amend our terms ; the likeness must be between (»ur 
jieiiiiJiin lance with the past occurrence and oarwrpHiuiiaim vnth 
llie present sensuin. We shall be in a position to ])re(li(?ate 
“s.Tincni‘ss ” or had-helbreness” <if t»ur being ac(iuainted, 
of the act;. We are tlius relieveil froni the dilliculty special to 
the lirst the<»ry of recognition. Ihit lan we go further and 
traiisl'er the relational predicate from the act of heing acquainted 
to the scnse-ilal uni * I pnvsnnie this must be onr goal, because 
otherwise laiware we to carry out the programme ])Ut before* us 
somewhat liglil-heartcjlly by Air. lvu.‘'sell ? “When we s(*e a 
white patch, we are ac(iuainU.*d in the lirst inslanee witli the 
white jiaU'h ; but, seeing many while patches, we easily learn to 
iilistvact the whiteness wliieli lliev all have in common, and 
in learning lt» ilo tin's wi? are learning t»» be acquainted witli 
‘wIiileiM'ss.’”* I can lind no theory of the transference in 
<liiestion and 1 ean make no fniTher prog!t*ss. 

Sinct* the prnl»leiji of recognition, ev(*n for *• qualilativc 
sameness'’ in our .sensum, has iiitrodueed an[uaintaneL* with a 
relaliuii, we may now turn to tiiis question. Starting afn*sh, 
wij laav consiilor wliai is involved when ihe fact for perce|»lion 
is a likeness or diirerema* hi-lweeii s(*nse-data. 

t//) “ // is like /i,"or“</ i.< ilitVeieiit from o," is a coni]»lex 
tad. acenrdiiig to Mr. Itussell, and there are, lUeoielieally, 
two ways in which it may he known: Hy niean.'s of a 

.lutlgmciit, in which its .‘Several ]»aris are jinlged to be related 
as they are in fact relaliul ; /J) l>y means of mttf n**' witli 

coiiipKrx fact itself. . . . Now . . . the second way of 
^“cwiiig a complex fact, the way of aeqinunlanee, is mily 
po.s.sil)le whim there really is sneli a fact, while the lirsi way, 

* VVe* fViiA/i //jAf fi/’ p]». l‘iS, i.‘'n. 
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like all juilgiiiciit, is liable to error. Tlie second way gives ns 
the complex whole, and is therefore only possible when Ju 
l»art8 do actually have tliat i*elatioii which makes them Gombino 
to form such a complex. The first way, on the contrary, 

118 the parts and the relation severally, aiul demands only tlio 
reality of the parts and the relation : the relation may iu»t. 
relate these parts in that way, and yet the judgment niav 
occur.”* 

Tf we treat “ a like or 'Ut diflerent from 6,” as a t*om])U?x 
datum after the pattern of a simple sense-datum, there will bo 
no question of truth or error, but the acquaintance in ([uestioii 
will load to nothing beyond itself. A hundred and one such 
ac(iuaiiitaiices will not take us towards knowledge of uiiivers;d 
resemblance or universal diversity, our knowhjdge cd* which is 
said to require “ more ])owcr of abstraction ” than the univi^rsals 
of sense (pialities referred to above. The acquaintances in 
question being two-term ndations, tliore will be iifithing to 
abstract. Jf v/e treat “ a like A,*' “ n cliirercmt from as a jinljr- 
iiient, then, according to Mr. Uu.ssell, we shall have (hr pnrh omt 
the relation .sm/v///?/. Ilut what exactly does tliis mean ' Wbat 
are these parts? Are they the sense-data with whicli wv. juv 
acquainted ? T am inclined to think that the answ.jr is in tln^ 
negative, from the following passages. In disfussing tlir 
of colour A being indistinguishable from colour H, which in its 
turn is indistinguishable from colour C, wliile ncvcitln'I<*ss 
colour A is distinguishable from colour C, Mr. iiussidl sav??, 
“It tends to be siqqwsed that the colours, being iniincdiiite 
data, must aiipear diflerent if they are diflerent. . . . Ihit this 
does not follow. Tt is unconsciously assumed . . . that, if 
and B are immediate data, and A differs from J>, then tlai hict 
that they differ must also be an immediate datum. B 
difficult to say how this assumption arose, but I think it is 
ooiineoted with the cniifusioii lietwccn ‘acquaintance* 


* The ProHtmvt of Phibtmph^^ pp. iiSIl, 21:!. 
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‘ knowledge cibout.* Acquaintance, which is what we derive 
from sense, does not, theoretically, at least, imply even the 
smallest ‘knowledge about,’ it does not imply knowledge of 
any proposition coiieerning tlni object with which we are 
acquainted, it is a mistake to speak as if acquaintance had 
degrees : there is merely acquaintance and non>acquaintance. 

. . . To know that two shades of colour are different is 
knowledge about them; hence actiuaintancc with the two 
shades does not in any way necessitate the knowledge that 
they arii different.”* “When we are considering the actual 
data of sensation in this connection, it is imx)ortaut to realise 
that two sense-data may be, and nnasl sometimes be, really 
(Uilbrent when we cannot perceive any difference between 
tlu‘m.”t 

Let us consider tlu^ relation and see whetber it can throw 
light on the parts, ilr. llusseirs criticism of Meinong is 
i-elcvant in ibis connection, but may porbaj>s be considered 
too ancient in date to bo cited now. He criticises Mcinong’s 
statement that “obj(*(!ls of higher order” — relations and com- 
plexes — necessarily involve the terms or objects on which they 
are i’omid«*d. Indeed, for ^leinong it is this very “ innere 
Uiiselbstiindigkeit” which makes them a special class of objects. 
" l)i«,* innere Uuselbstiiiuligkeit nun . . . hiitte sich aiich so 
bcschivibeii lassen, ilass man es da mit (legeiistiinden zu tun 
hat. die .sich gloich.sam auf aiiderc Gegenstiinde als unerlas.sliehe 
Voiiin.ssetzungeu aufbaueii . . . Es ist cine ausnahmslose 
(lesc.tziniissigkeit dass ein Gegenstand, der in irgend eiuem 
talle ein Inferius gestattet, soldier Inferiora uiiter alien 
lhastiindeij bedarf. Dagegen ist the Eigensehaft, ein J^uperius 
zu haben, also ein Inferius zu sein, in keiner Weise allgemein 
*iharakteristiscdi.”J Mr. Eussoll objects, lirst, that the doctrine is 
^sed on logical ])riority, and that this is an obscure notion, and 

* Our Atioicfii/ffc 0 / the Krternal U’orld, pp. 144, 145. 

+ p. 141. 

i X, f. PhifB, d. Sinnesorgane, Ikl. XXI, a. 190. 
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one wliicli careful criticiani teiida to destroy ; sccoiiilly, that if 
any two terms have some relations, tlio relations they do have 
are as necessary to them as they (the terms) (ire to tlie 
relations. "A tliird objeclioii is that relations, thoun;]i |,„j. 
complexes, a)>peav to he capable of being thought apart fmia 
terms. Tf the impossibility is meant only in a psycholoj^uial 
sense, it is probably true that most pcsoplo find a «linioulty in 
so thinking, though even then it is not any particular terms, 
but only the notion of some term, that is rerpiirod. Ihit it 
would seem that divereity, for example, or logical iinplieation 
is a simple notion into whose composition the notion of terms 
docs not enter, and that to learn to think such a nolhm in 
itself is a feat which can he accomplisliiid by ]»ra(?.lic*e.*’* 

Are we to suppose this feat aeeom]dished when wi» Iinvi? a 
judginenl, and that we thus import into our pereeptiiai of like- 
ness or dill'erenee between a and b, the universal relation of 
resemblance or diversity? (We should have suh.se(pu‘n!ly to 
abstract it by sleight of hand when giving an aecoiint of its 
origin.) Ihitcv’en so there would he uothiug for this ivlaliun 
to relate; it eouhl not relate the sense-data, sup] »osing these 
were the jiarts inleiuled, lor it is in no sense their relaii'iii. 

From the discussion at the .sym]»osiiim on .\I-. Ihisseirs 
Theory of .ludgmeiit 'Mnly, HM "i) 1 galla'ied (/') that Air. he -sell 
had changed his views as to the iialuru of judgmciil,(//) ilni he 
no longer recognised facts of ])erreplioii as admit ling c»f truth 
or error. If this means tlie al»amlonment of wl; it has hecii 
quoted on ]». 18.‘> as the first way of knowing, all that I liavesaM 
about it is irrelevant, hut in ihal ease we avi*. left with the 
second way — tlui way of ac(puiintance — and l>y this way thevc 
is no passage to anytJiing beyond the uiiarialysed sen.se e>»mp]eN. 

The contention that facts of ]jerce]»tiou do not admit iha 
distinction true and false would create dillicnlties. *Mr. 
can reconcile differences in jMirecptual juilgments <li?!iling "ilh 

.f/.W, v«j1. ,\iii, N.S., ‘‘ Aleiimiig’?* Thcnry of Completes mul 
tionH,” ]). 200. 
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ilistjiricjo and form by his tlicory of ])rivaie spaces ami prospective 
s[uice, but I can see no iiicsthod of vecoiicilinj^ those dilTereiices 
ill judgments of likemsss and diffoi-ence which arise from what 
is called “ improvement in discriniiiiation.” 

Two sense-data., say two grey j)atchcs, are perceived as 
alike.” The grey patches are given again and pereidvcd as 
“ ilill'eroiit.” The latter judgment is what is commonly termed 
iiuntj accurate. A\"liat explanation is there for the change in 
judgment ? As we have seen, there is for Mr. Uusscdl no 
possibility for inodilication in the sense-data in virtue of past 
exj>eri(mce. The organism may lie brought in as explanation. 
Jt. may be? claimed that on the second occasion there is greater 
adaptation in the eye and thus the a and A are dilVerent 
sense-data. Upon such a line of argument every ailvaiice in 
dillereiitiation, by wliieb limu’ diiferenees in colour, torn*, touch, 
etc., are known, must bo regardeil as depending solely on changes 
in sense organ or nerve system, siml ns nothing more. l*ast 
cxperienci^ a.s such counts ft»r nought. There is iiolliing to 
dill'ereidia to those percejitions which we iinj»ro]»erly term “more 
accurate” fnuii others, save this diflereucc in the iHidily coiiditinn. 
It do(!s not assist us to refer to dilVerent degrees id’ alTeiition in 
the act of being aeiiuaiiiled, to disiinguish “ohsenve” Iroiii 
“clear” percepti«Mi. What can clearness oi’ ohseurity nu-an 
with rerereiieo to aeiiuaiiilanee i Air. Kiissell at any rale iloes 
not attemijt to make use of such disiinetioiis. “ ll is a mistake 
to speak as if aeijiiainlaiieo had degrees.*’ 

AVt^ may go hack to our original problems ami ask 
Ah’. Jiussell’s own cpii'slioii; '‘AVhai sort of ilata would be 
logically capable of giving rise to the knowleilge we possess ^ ’** 
h the um’ver.sal relation he not imported from tin* unknown 
“given,” it mnsi he const vucted by thought frmu the 
jndgiuents of ]ierce|)tion. Any judgment of pereeption which 
IS to veiuler sueli a eonstruclion possible will, irpoii analysis, 


* April, it)!.”), tlie Kx|K*ririiw of Tim**. " p. 
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bear witness to the intliKiiice of past experience, not merely on 
the act of cognition, hut on the soiisum. It is my pi'cvions 
ac(iuaiiitanco with 6 which changes a hypothetical simple a into 
" a like K" It does not avail to say it is my acquaintance with 
a tliat is changed. It is tlie u itself which is diftereiit from ilie 
sensum it might liave been had there been no experience of h. 

Some one may object that a and h can be given sinml- 
taneously and tliat in siicli a case it is absurd to refer to 
exiHuieiKje. At tlie simple stage of cognition which we tiro 
trying to imagine in ortlcr to render any discussion of sense- 
data possible, siniiiltaneity of .awareness of a and of h in sueh a 
manner .-is to yield the knowledge like ft” would an 
impossilulity as well sis an absurdity. The intlumice of past 
experience here is of the immediate past, but the principle 
involved may be applied to any “it” of ]iresent exjMTii»nco 
which is qualified by penuqdual judgment, bi; tins jndgmenl oni‘ 
of recognition or of likeness or of dilVerence. The nnivcrsiil 
wliich analytic tliougbt conid construct Iroin sncli si!n]>1i‘ 
judgments as likt? ft,” like </,” eU*,., is a certain cpmlilica- 
tion in the “ it ” of present attention — the a or c. 

Unless the relation is founded in every case »in vln‘ lornis 
related, its truth or falsity will l)e irrelevant iV>. l*f»se I onus. 
Itefereiice has been nia<le to the dilleroiice betwemi Mr. Ki’'JseJl 
and Meinong with regard to the dependence of the supeiiiis i»n 
the inferiora. In the ]»resciit connection it is inteivsiing la 
rcc.all Meinong’s conception of “the prerogiitive of dilleiviuo” 
and of the “ Walirnehmungsforum.”* By the tribunal of 
ce])lion Meinong meant all the inner and (inter oinmnistanoos 
(exclusive of that which w.is to be perceived) upon whicli the 
nature of wliat be termed “the contmit” depended. Past 
experience would be among the most imporUmt of the inner 
circumstanceH. AVitJiont regjird to some such conception of a 
tribunal, it is difficult to accept the “prerogative of difiemnee. 

Ah/t, z, hithikiik u. PhUo^nphie d. Afaturwistenst'/otfi, H- ** bebei 
d. Erfahruiigsgrundlagen unseres Wisgens,*’ § 2^, 
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Jieinong lays it down as an axiom that a judgment of difTerence 
between sense-data is to he accei)ted as truer than a judgment 
of likeness. Given past experience as a condition of finer dis- 
crimination, tlie “ i)rerogative of diil'erence” boconies intelligible. 

In conclusion 1 will restate my tliesis. Sir. liiisscirs tlieory 
of knowledge fails in that it allows no place for retentiveness, 
jis distinguished from definite memories, which failure arises 
from the attempt to analyse tlu; sinijdest cognitive experience 
into a two-tcMii relation, viz., nieiiUil act and physical reality. 


M. ii/y F. C. Baktlett. 

Questions of history are often (umfused with questions of 
iiiialysis. Tf 1 have a com])leted conslruetirni T may try to 
eiiuiiipi’iite the ]»arts, to describe their tlifleiences, and to 
reinb?r an account of their relations within the whole. But 
I may also take the way in which the construction comes 
about. [ may ask : ** lluw does a part come to assume this 
form rather than another?” “Under what condition i.s this 
sort, of ri‘sult to he secured If I do this I shall almost 
cortainly liave to refer to inaitors that were lacking from the 
tirsl analysis. And it is no valid crilieisni of the analysis to 
say that it leaves ns w’ithoiit an acc'.nunt of h(»\v the factors 
that it indicates have come to he what th«\v are. 

'lo ohjeet that a theoretical account of knowledge as a 
const nietifiu does in»t give any descriplinii of the processes hy 
whicli w’c may pass from one to another of the dilTerent 
relations that such analysis reveals, is u* confuse questions of 
histor}’ and ipieslions of analysis. It seems to me that 
Miss Kdgell does not wholly succeetl in avoiding this confusion. 
Retentiveness is no inline for any actual part or relation of 
knowledge considered as a structure, any more than mixing is 
a name for something that analysis would actually reveal in a 
completed juulding. It merely expresses the most general 
condition under wdiich there can l)e any continued process of 
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knowing at all. “ Iiotentiveness ” “modification,’* “improve- 
ment,” are Jill words that play a gi^^at part in Miss KdgiiH’s 
criticism. They arc coiuUlion- words, process- words, h,,!. 
analysis-words. As well might it he brouglit forward agiiinst 
them that tliey do not make clear the nature of tlie relations 
that cannot be secured without them, as it may he urged that 
a ileseriptive account of these relations does not sliow how tlie 
relati<.)ns are themselves secured. 

From the ]H)iut of view of analysis all the fundamemal 
questions are prohlems of definition and description : Wluvli is 
perceiving ^ What is remembering ? What is recognising f 
What is judging i From the point of view of history all or’ 
the questions are problems of eomlition; Under what con- 
ditions do we get this form of j^erceiving ^ I Tow does 
remembering arise? — and so on. The second set »)l‘ f|Ucstioiis 
ol)vif)usly prcsn])jio.se some answer to the first. Korliinatcly, 
we can tackle them before ccmipleto agrecuneiil has been 
secured concerning tlic answers 1<> the problems of analysis, 
for it is ^elllal■kal)l(^ how very A‘W questions beginning with 
“what is ” (?v'cr do scenre final answers. 

Again, suppose in my analysis a certain • onqdcU'd 
whole I di'^cover n and //, and I so characterise h tli.ii it 
be said to be something (jiiitc* new, c^vmi though it is ‘’ii-n 
found in close connexion with n. It is surely unfair ci;i''ci.-iii 
to say that all this docs not sliow Imw h can dev^dop out of 
X»> such jiiohlem of develo[iintMit would arise h» me at all. 
If, for examide, I say that “knowledge of” and “ kiiowh «lgc 
about” arc radically ilillerciit, I fail to see why anyhodv 
should complain if I make no attempt to show how know!c'U'<‘ 
about *’ is based on “ knowledge of,” or why it should be >:d«l 
that my view makes it impossible that they sliouM ever he 
found together within a single mental act or relation. 

Tl seems to me that a good deal of the criticism in 
paj.fv is b(;si«lo the ])oint in this way, and though I 
possibly agree that tlni .<ait of analysis that Miss 
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of tlie facts under discussion, if she were concerned 
to make tlie attempt, would he more complete than the 
acconiit slie is considering, T do not admit that her olyections 
to that account are well dinjcted. 

But putting aside now this gcmeral dilliculty, the view she 
is expressing does not appear to be at all thoroughly worked 
out in some of its detail. There is one sense in which analysis 
uinj recognise retentiveness. It may say that, wlieiiever 
tlicre has beem a I’elation of a certain kind, a relation of a 
certsiin oilier kind is made possible. For instance, it may 
assert that, \vliei*ever thc‘re has been a relation of perceiving, 
tlieve, and thens alone, tho relation of l emeniboring is possible. 
Tliis would admit wliat is meant by retonliveness. Miss Kdgcll 
seems to tliink that this is not enough, however, and that we 
luusl have explicit ro(‘ognition of wliat is (.alleil morliliealion 
of sense exjKM ieiuse. It is not eli^ar either what, exactly, this 
iiuulilieation is, or wliy we have need of it for the cases under 
oousideralion. 

We are tt) begin with the exi*eiiences of 'Miud before and 
this again/’ Uolli of these an*, <jf course, much too deliiiite 
to use merely of relenliveiiess. If wo triinl to liiid a ])lirase to 
ex]uess wliat relentivciiess might mean from the [loiul of view 
of tlie sulijeel's atliliuh', we sluadd liave to usi* sfUiie sueji 
expression :is “had something befon*/' 'wlien* tlie sumelliing 
remains witlioul any I’urtlier speeilieaii*ni. Usually we ex]»ress 
wlial this comes to in terms of oliserved behaviour, and that 
iipjiears to l»e right. AVe say, “ AVheii a serie'< of actions b.as 
been ve]M‘:itod omre or twice its perfoniianee is facilitated.” 
Maybe the inner side* of facilitation is what we call feeling i)f 
bniiiliaritv, and tliis is somewhere at the basis of llie process 
that becomes deliniu*ly remembering and somolinies recog- 
nising. 

i^uppose i hear a series of tones produceil in a certain 
order. After an interval I hear the same series again. My 
hearing on the seeoiul occasion may be what we mean by 
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easier ” but I do not see how that calls for any supposition 
whatever with regard to the moditieation or non-modi ficvition 
of a sense-datimi or a group of sense-data. It is, however, 
a case in which reteiitiveness is present, and gives one of tlie 
simplest instances of learning by experience. 

And when we advance to tlie more definite cases of “ had 
before ” and “ this again,” T do not see that any alteration noed 
be made in the iiaLnro of the analysis. “ Had liofure inight 
refer merely to the relation or act. It might simi»ly mean 
“ another case of hearing,” or “ another case of seeing.” Here, 
clearly, there is no reason wliatever why we should maintain, 
in Hiss Edgeirs jdeasant but entirely nncalled-for j)lirase, 
that the property of “ again ” must “penetrate thnmgh t.n the 
sensum.” 

“This again” may seem likely to offer greater iron hie. 
But, to begin with, nohoily who was not very an.xions to tind 
difhculties would feel concern over a supj*osed view ihul 
either in “this again” or in “had before” we have single, 
self-contained two- term relation. (’ertainly what we liave 
may he called a two-term relation between remembering ei- 
recognising and wliat is remembered or rect)gnise«l : l»ul tliat is 
possible only because there has lieen, as a n .tr* r Jacl, 
already what may he calltMl a two-term rel.-ili'.n hf-lwcea 
perceiving and what is perceived. 

For we can say that wheievei- there lias been a relatiini of 
jierceiving, tliere, and there alone, a relation of reniomhcriiig 
is possible. It must be added, I think, that wlieivvm- there 
is recognition jnoper, there, whether in the form of a s[>(.‘ralio 
act of rememhering or not, a factor ha.ving ils hasi.s in 
remernhering is present. Hence, in tlie case of “thisagaia” 
there is at least the ijerceiviiig of “ this,” and aim at the same 
time recognition of what for the present I call “ sonictliing/* 
this recognition being possible only because, the relation of 
reniiJUiieriiig to that “something” is also possible. 

We must therefore consider the relation of reincmberiuB* 
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1 see a light, and suppose that the event may be analysed 
into the relation of seeing and the sense-data which constitute 
what is seen. The former is mental, the latter are physical in 
th(i sense tliat tiiey would come into the description of a 
physicist who was asked to deal with all in the event tliat was 
]-elevant to his interests. To call the sense-data physical is by 

110 means to prejudge the problem as t(» whether they are the 
onhj physical data necessary. 

There has been perceiving, lumee there may be reiiiern- 
bering. Supptwe tl»eri» is, I do not see that what is reiiieiiibered 
must l)e said to be the sense-data, or the having of the seiise- 
(latii. 1 : “ I remember the light.” 1 may be asked : 

“ Ihit what of the light i ” Then I describe it, its intensity, 
its shape, its colour perhaps, and so on. Probably it is there 

111 veiuemb(?ring, if at all, tliat tlie relation is to the sense-data, 
hill it seems to be diilerent when 1 simply say : “I remember 
the light.” There, rather, is a relation of remembering to a 
jiliYsical object. 

Il may seem as if this is to bring into remembering .some- 
thing not i)r(.*sont in perceiving at all, and to affirm that we 
can reiiiemlM»r that which up to the [uvseiit has never played 
liny part in experience. Ihit this need not be the case. It is 
quite possilde to hold that llu* relation of perceiving is such 
that it cannot occur apart from the presence of sensc-dala, but 
that the relation of renieinhering is such that it can. There 
does nob seem to he any reason for supposing that oiiee a 
relation to an object has been secured, all further cases of 
relation havi^ to bo secui-ed in just the sanu* way. 

There isoneca.se of renicmlKuiiig that is specially interesting. 
Particularly when wliat we rcinenilier is a shape, or a colour, or 
au appearance of brightness, or anything of that sort, what we 
call an image is often present. Perhaps at first the image is 
always present ; certainly with us it often is. We can no more 
say what an image is than what a sense-datum is, no more say 
how it arises than how a sense-datum arises. But we can say 
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that as a relation of rcniemheiing is impossible unless tluae 
has bei»n a relation of percoiviii;^r^ so an imago cannot arise 
unless there has been some particular sense-datum or group of 
sense-data. And it may he the case that as, in perceiving, Uu* 
sense-data are r<?lated to the object, so in remembering, in tlicsp 
instances, is the image related to the object. Tlieii, slrictlv, 
wliat we remember and what we perceive are identical. There 
is no ipiestion whatever of agaiii-ness or of hefore-ncss (piali- 
fying a pliysical object. 

AVe come now to recognising proper, to the rcjal case of 
“this again.*' What we have are: (f/) at least two relations of 
perceiving, (/>) a relation of remeniheriiig, (c) tlio jmssihle 
presence of imagery. Also, from the j»oint of view f)f ])M)eess, 
the second peuei*iving is easier, or is facililaled. Why slionhl 
we not say that facilitation Is the ]n-imilivo condition uikIit 
which a relation of remeniheriiig and an iniagi; are h<»tli iiiosi 
likely lo arise ? Then ujnm the sceond occasion of perceiving, 
I may renieinher the object, either din^etly, or imliiecliy l»y ilip 
help of an image. In “this agjiin," it is the •* this** ihat- vehi.^ 
to the ohjeeL. The “ again ** iinlieati‘.s : ( 1) that tlien* is leiiiem- 
bering, (l!) that tla^ occasion of rtuii'*mhering is here given liy ji 
present relation of perceiving, and (:>) that i lir*- generaJiy 
reiiiemheiing retpiires a basis ol’ perceiving. And 1 (!«• »ioi in 
the lea.st see that all tliis niM cssi tales any “ modilieatioii ' what- 
ever in tlie seiisfi-dala. 

it may he nrged lliat the riif’ermee lo a ]»liysieal ohj’eel is 
speeiilaiive, iiiineee.-sarv and nnfonndi «i. 1 helii'Ve tliat. it can 

1)0 very well defended, hut if, kc?epiiig within the. borders ef 
e.xperienee itself, we try to rule ont reference to an ohjeri ef 
this nature, ainl to see how far we can get along without il, >lih 
I see in) reason why we should not have recogniliim apart fn»m 
modification of sense expeihniee. 

I have a relation of peacreiviiig, 1', in which what is peii-eivcil 
is .1 series of sense-data tf, h, r, r/. As before, wlu:ia‘vi‘r tlic 
relation 1* is repeat(‘d, facilitation is possible, and eveiitujdly, 
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uiiiler normal circumstances, is certain. To the observer, this 
facilitation would express itself simply in tlie quicker perform- 
ance of P ; to the subject, in a characteristic feeling, by no 
means to be reduced to sense, accompanying P. But as sense- 
ilatinii, a is not changed in any way because the passage of seeing 
is now made more quickly to \ or because it now occupies a 
different relative position in regard to 5, or because it now 
possesses what we call “acquired meaning.” Considered as 
«miso-datum it may Ije exactly what it was before. And when 
I say “ again,” all that 1 mean is “ here is another case 
of perceiving into which the same 5, r, d enter.” So far as a 
psychological principle is concerned, I should maintain that it 
is just tlie cliaraeteristic feeling accompanying facilitation, a 
feeling in no way to be reduced to any supposed modification of 
sen<e experience, wliich gives us the primitive contlition under 
which a present relation of i)erceiving may come to be part only 
of a ])rescnt relation or process of recognising. 

Apart from all this it is hard to see what modification means 
at all in this connexion. If a sense-datum is taken as an 
uiianalysed particular — tliongh as a matter of fact, of course, it 
may still have parts — modification seems to come to complete 
“ otlicvness.” .For the sense-<latum is either a or not-ff. It 
cimiiut be in part.” And if a group of sens'^ data is taken 
as a wh(»le, any modification simply means “another group.” 
It would then follow that in all crises of “this again” we have two 
SL*iise-data or groups of sense-data, and a difference between 
them wliieli goes unperceived. No doubt this does happen, but, 
su far as the theory of the matter goes, there seems to be n(> 
reason why it should be extended tt) cover all cases. 

It may be said that moilificatioii has obviously to do with 
Ihe complex. A whole is modified when, though some parts are 
changed, other parts remain llie s^iine. This, however, gives a 
case of qualitative difference, and the attitude of “ h is like a,” 
is different from ri.” 

And that leads to the second of the problems that Miss 

N 
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Edgell proposes. DiiBciilties just the saiiio iii nature ns those 
that have been discussed already arise here also. It is supposed 
that repeated experience of my seeing a red light, for instance, 
changes the sense-data involved so that instead of a simple r/, 1 
get “ n like 5.’* Wliy should we not have an analysis of exactly 
the same sort as before ? I see h, a particular set of sense-data. 
Because there lias been the relation of perceiving ft, there is 
also possible the relation of remembering ft. I now sec another 
set of sense-data. But set a appears to be qualitatively identical 
with set ft. There is facilitation, and, cither indirectly throujtli 
an image, or directly without an image, a remembering relation 
to ft occurs. It is not merely “sameness” that is peretdved— 
that never is possible ; it is not perceived, strictly, “ that a is 
the same as ft ” ; what is apprehended is “ the sameness u iind 
6,” and that is possible just because we have here the conditions 
under which a present act of i-eiuembering and a present act of 
perceiving come together in relation to a set of sense-data that 
api)ear to differ numerically only. It is fairly obvious that “ the 
sameness of n and ft” involves no question of truth or of falsity. 

When difference is observed exactly the same h.dds 
There is no perceiving of mere difference, no perceiving “ iliat 
is different from ft,” but only of “ the difference oi n ^s-oin ft/' We 
do not, projierly speaking, perceive relations, although v" may 
perceive instances of relation. 

When we do perceive such instances there is no iioeessaiy 
changing of a sense experience a into a “ niodifioil ” seij.se 
experience like ft.” Iielation, whether it ajipeais as a piir- 
ticular instance, as in perceiving, or whether its true general 
nature is recognised, as in judging ])ropcr, never can be reduced 
to terms of sense experience. In perceiving it ncve»* is eiiincly 
detached from sense experience ; in judging it may be. If 
consider the a that enters into “ a like 6 ’* there is no reason 
why it must be different from a simple a, 

I'he aiiprehcnsion of “ difference of soiiiething f*’t^ni soni<^- 
thing ” may be possible under veiy primitive conditions. It 
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be that whenever there is hindrance or block in an act of per- 
ceiving the attitude ** something different ” arises ; just as whenever 
there is facilitation the attitude “something like’’ or “something 
the same ’* arises. The specific feeling of the bhick or of the 
facilitation marks the case of difference or of similarity, l^ut in 
neither case is there any apprehension whatever of a relation 
beyond a particular context, or that a relation may go beyond 
a particular context, thoiigli sis a matter of fact no relations 
ever are a matter of a particular context. 

The case of improvement in discrimination certainly does 
offer dilheultics. There is one instance, however, that may be 
fairly common. I have a relation of perceiving to the group of 
seiise-ilata (the and anotlicr to the group ah. The second gives 
just one of the cases in which, in the way I have already 
described, a relation of remembenng to the first is likely to arise. 
Thou, either in imagery or by tlirect remembering, 1 may pass 
from f(b to c*, ainl may fairly be said to perceive the sameness of 
fik and ah, though as actual seiisi? experiences tliey cliiler. 

If, however, we concern ourselves merely with a theorc'tical 
analysis of knowledge it iloos not matter very much Junr things 
luiipen. Tliere is nothing in the meaning of difference or of 
sscnsc-datum that makes it iKwssaiy tliat the difference of 
dilferent sen.s(.*-dala should be jierccived whcnevL*r the sense- 
dsila are perceived. Ami the same is true of sameness. For 
though a jierceived ditfeveiiee or saintMiess is always ditVereiice 
or sameness of soinetliiiig, and is never div(»rced from the per- 
oeiviiig of sense-<lata, it is not itself a stuise-datum. 

lint all tliat has lieeii said so far does not help us to get to 
what is ordinarily meant liy “ improvement in acouraev.” It 
certainly gives us a basis for progressive apprehension of 
detail in perceiving, through facilitation, remembering and 
recognition; and it seems probable that, so far as perceiving 
proper goes, that is all that learning by experience means. 

Improvement in occiuacy,” however, indicates that the ways 
rri which we state that things which arc related to one another 

N 2 
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come to be more often true tJiaii false. That gives us judging 
and some propositional form, such as '' that a is the same as 
or “ that a is different from ft.” In such cases we really pugfj 
beyond the sameness or difTerciico of a particular context, to 
ail appreliension of the fact that relations may occur in any 
context. It is irrelevant to say that we have not shown liow 
this relation grows out of the other, and it is wrong to urg(> 
that because judging apprehends the universal natui’c of 
relations, and may even, on occa.sion, give us termless relations, 
whenever there is judging there cannot Ix^ terms. 

All that analysis does is to say: Here ai*e jierceiving, 
remembering, imaging, recognising, all, in their simple funiis, 
direct ways of referring to what is experience*!. Ilcie is 
judging, indirectly referring to objects or to sense-data ]»y 
setting them in relations, and able to apprelieiid that ielatif)ns 
do not depend on the terms related. Witli judging truth and 
falsity come in. 

J>ut how, given a situathm, Jirtif a hilse jinlgmont is i)aKS*‘il, 
and that a true one, that is not a problem for analysis at all. 
Even supposing it were, howevtjr, it is surely ohvi*»us tluit 
improvement can in no sense be said to be iusinmle *iep*'iidem;e 
on past time, llepetition in ex]»erience gives ris:j to a good 
ninny illusions, ami only soiiietiines makes aecura(.e infer rela- 
tion possible. 

If the prerogative of dillerence is simply accepted as 
ultimate, there is, of course, no question of how it arises. If 
we take it as something that itself has a hi.slory, we lUiiy 
])erluips trace it to: (1) the fact that there is actually no 
npprelien.sion at all without an appreliension of “ thci dillerence 
of this from tluit,” or of “something from something,” (li) 1'^ 
tendency already mentioned f*jr rej)elitioii through facilitalioii 
to lead to the ajiprehcnsion of more anil morii detail, (13) to a 
consideration of the fact that wc liave no reason to suppose 
tl; 'ti any sense-datum that enters into experience is 
simple. The third consideration in itself woiiW give ft 
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theoretical prerogative of difTorence. The first and second 
wmdd give conditions under which this prerogative might come 
to be realised. 

I am rather inclined to doubti however, whether the 
pi-erogative of difleTence amounts to anything more than that 
we ordinarily feel less surprised when things that we judge to be 
the same turn out to be diflbrcnt, than when a judgiiienl of 
diircrcnce has to be reversed. As a matter of fact, many 
jiulgnients of difference have to be reversed, and I think there 
\i\ some evidence to show that under more primitive conditions 
this sort of reversal is fairly frequent. Perhaps a suflicieiit 
basis for this feeling is the fact that n.'petition in experience 
cuinimjnly does lead to tlie apprehension of greater detail, or to 
ii rejjroupirig of detail. Further, it is t>bvious that while any 
(jhange wliatover is enoiigli to alter a judgment of samcmess into 
one of diirerciice, from tlie jjoint of view of dillercnce merely 
]io atlditional cliangij is iinjairtant. Tliere is only one way of 
being the same, but there iwv innumeviible ways of l)eing 
different. 

Ainl then, after all, the very difference that we sjanik 
of when we illustrate “ ]»rerogativo of differeiiee " involves 
some sameness. For the difference is always one ca]ial»le of 
being expivssL'd in a projnisitii»n of the form “that this is 
dilfoicnt from that.” Ainl if such a pnqx.jsilion is to ]»ossess 
any sort of validity it carries witli it also an a)»prelieiisioii or a 
judgment of sameness : “that tlie and fh*tt nowjinlgod lo 
be different are the same fhis and fhaf that were formerly called 
the same.” 

In conclusion, leaving merely theoretical analysis on one 
side, I wish to try to stale liow I believe “knowledge of" ami 
“knowledge about,” perceiving and judging, to bo actually 
ndated in experience. Theovetiwilly they are absolutely 
different. Practically they arc united within almost any total 
«-ct of reference to an object. In all the instances that we 
comtnoiily meet with, there is analysis of what we perceive. 
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The analysis yielils particular instances of relation ; a “ sanienoss 
of this and that ** or a " difference of this from that.” ]'>ut in 
perceiving, the sameness and difference never get away from 
their particular context. Wo have, however, the root fact cf 
experience that, when once the group of sense-data ahvxl has 
been ])erceived — or when, according to the other analysis, 
there has been a relation of pcrc«;iving to a physical object 
such that we have the sense-data ahcd — whenever ahd recurs, 
the process of perceiving is facilitated. Such facilitation is, 
there is good evidence for ssiying, accompanicMl by a spc^eific 
feeling, and neither the facilitiition nor tlio feeling is dependent 
on any p(irtic\dar group of sense-data. Here, then, we liavc 
actual factors of experience which are indtipendent (jf tlie 
context in which they occur. And those constant factors of 
experience come just where constant relations «lo : the feeling 
accompanying facilitation where there is sameness, the feeling 
accompanying block or hindrance wliere there is dilference. 
There is also fairly <lefinite cxperinitMiUil evidence Lo suggest 
that it is just where the feelings accompanying facililalion and 
block aixi |»roniinent that the tendency to analyse what is 
presented into parts, and to assert relation h(^lwc»en the j^arts, 
is most strong. T am not iireiuired tf» follow out in detail tlie 
development of the prcjccss, luit 1 believe that, stiirtir from 
the basis that I have indicated, we shall he able got a 
history of tlie way in wdiicli eventually we reach judging 
proper, where we assert relations, nut, eoiiiinonly, apai t entirelv 
from terms related, hut in full awareness of the fact that tlic 
relations hold \vhatever the nature of the terms may he. 

It mav seem as if all this admits that in some way Ibo 
universal relation is "imported from the unknown as given. 
And so it does. A universal relation is not reihicihle to 
particulars or constructed from particulars. Once it is kin)\Mi 
it may he known lo l)e elementary, tliougli an clcnieiitar) 
process of apprehension never would know it. 

But as a process judging certainly possesses a 
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Perceiving, remembering, imaging, recognising, all play their 
parts in preparing ns for judging. In actual life these 
processes are not clear-cut and distinct, and it so happens 
that we often use the term “perceiving” of some ]>rocess 
which contains elements of them all. Throughout repetition 
and past experience doubtless play a great part, but the sort of 
analysis which, realising this, thinks that it necessitates, or is 
explained by, reference to a “ modification of sense experience ” 
is incomplete and inaccurate. 


III. li}! Cl. E. Moore. 

Aliss Edgcll gives us two difiereiit statements of her thesis : 
one at the beginning of her paper, and the other at the end. 
And that it is of the following general nature there can, I think, 
be no doubt. She is certainly trying to prove, with regard to 
one ur more of Mr. Eussell's views, that, if the view or views in 
qnostion were true, then it would be impossible that our past 
expcvieuce should modify our subsequent mental history in 
certain ways in which, according to her, it certainly docs 
modify that history. In other words, she is trying to prove, 
with regard to some view or views of Mr. Eussells, that the 
view (or views) in question is (or are) inconsistent with certain 
real or supposed facts about the way in which our mental 
history is iiiliuciiced by our past experience. 

r>ut when we come to ask (1) precisely, among 

Mr. Kiisseira views she is inaiiitainiiig to be inconsistent with 
tacts uf this natuiie, and (2) \ohkh, precisely, among facts of this 
natui'e she is maintaining it or them to be inconsistent with, 
there is, I think, room for doubt on l)Oth points. 

As regards (1), it seems to me that she specifics, in her 
opening statement, as if it were the one she is attacking, a view 
of Mr. Ruaaeirs which is quite a different one from that which 
she specifies in her sup^Kised “ restatement ’* at the end. And 
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as regards (2) it seems to me that in her opening statement slio 
speciiies three different real or supposed facts, about tlie 
influence of past experience, as if each of them were the one slie 
is maintaining to be inconsistent with Mr. Bussell’s views, and 
that in her supposed " restatement ” she specifies yet a fouith, 
as if it again were the fact in question, although it is nut 
identical with any of the three specified before. 

It seems to me important that we should get as clear an idea 
as possible of what, precisely, lier thesis is, liefore considering 
whether she has proved it, and whether it is true. And ho [ 
propose, first of all, to state as clearly as I (ran both (1) //7nVA, 
exactly, of Mr. Bussell’s views I take her to assert slie is 
attacking, and (2) which amoiv^ the real or sup}K)sed facts, nboiit 
the influence of past experience, I take her to assert these views 
to be inconsistent with. 

1. In her opening statement, she first tells us that it is 
Mr. BusseU’s thcorjj of hwiHnhjc she is going to attack ; and 
then ill lier final sentence mentions mie ])arti(!uljii view of 
Mr. Bussell’s, as if it were the item in his theory of knowlc^dge 
against wdiich her attack was directed. The particular view in 
question is his view that knowledge by acquaintance ami know- 
ledge by dc.scriptioii must be ‘*kej»t aj)ail,” in fh paiiimlar 
sense (whatever it may be, and Mi.ss Edgell doe:, not i'*U us 
what it i.s) in wliicli lie hokLs that we sbould keep iliciii 
apart. 

Xow Mr. Bussidl does undoubtedly hohl that knowlt ilgc by 
aequaiiitaiMie and knowledge by description should be ‘ kept 
ajiart” in the following .sense. He holds tliat the two cciicei)- 
tions, to which he himself Iia.s (quite arhitrarily) chosen i" give 
these names, are di.stinct conceptions, which ought not, llfto- 
fore, to be treated as if they were identical. In other wuida, 
he hold.s that, if you say of a certain individual A and of a 
certain object B, that A is knowing B by descrij)tioTi, 
{provuted you are using this phrase in tlie precise sense? which 
he lias given to it) the itdalion whicli you aro asserting lo hoU 
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between A and B is quite a dilToreut one from that which you 
would be asserting to hold between A and 13, if you were to say 
that A is acquainted with 13 {‘provided, again, that you were 
using this phraso, also, in the precise sense which Mr. Eusscll 
has arbitrarily chosen to give to it). But this view of Mr. Eiisscir.s 
is one which, 1 take it, Miss Edgcll can hardly wish to dispute. 
So soon as you understand precisely what the conceptions are, 
to which Mr. Eussell has arbitrarily chosen to give these names, 
you can, I think, have no doubt that those- conceptions, at all 
events, arc distinct. Mr. Eusseirs definitions of them leave no 
room for doubt about the matter. 

It must, therefore, I take it, be some other view of 
Mr. Eusseirs about these two conceptions, which 3iliss Edgell 
wishes to attack, if what she wishes to attack is a view of 
Mr. Eusseirs at all. And the only other vi(»ws Jibout them, 
actually held by him, which could jiossibly be described as 
assertions that tliey must be “kept apart,’* are, I think, the 
following, viz. : {a) that we often are, at a given time, acquainted 
with a thing, whicli we are not at that lime knowing by 
description ; and (&) that we often are, at a given time, knowing 
a thing by description, wliich w’care nut, at that time, acquainted 
with. Mr, Eussell certainly d<jes hold that knowledge by 
acquaintance ami knowledge by description are separable in 
both tliese senses. And I take it that the view to which 
Aliss Edgell here alludes (if it is a view of his at all) must be 
one or lioth of these two views. These two views of his are 
views which I, for my part, tirmly believe to be true ; the second 
of them, (//), seems to me to be among the most important of 
his contributions to the theory of knowledge ; and hence if 
iliss Edgell could really sliow that either or both of them were 
false, 1 sliould agree with her that slu^ had made a fatal attack 
ou Mr. Eiissell’s theory of knowledge. 

I lake it, then, that o?ie view of Mr. Eusseirs wdiich Miss 
^^^dgell wishes to attach is the view which we get by ctuiibiiiing 
('0 aud (6); though u'hick of tlie two factors of this view, 
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whether (a) or (h), is the object of her attack, or whether hotii. 
are, I do not know. I will call this view, View (1). 

But in the supposed “ restatement ” at the end of her paper, 
the view which she specifies as if it were the one she has l)een 
attacking is a very different view. She here says her thesis 
has been that the failure of Mr. EusseH’s theory of knowledge 
arises from the attempt to analyse the simplest cognitive 
exix^rience into a two-term relation, viz., mental act and 
pliysical reality.” 

Xow here it looks, at first siglit, as if the view in (piostiou 
were not a view of Mr. BusseH’s at all, but only one which she 
falsely supposes to be his. For Mr. Bussell certainly never has 
attempted to analyse any cognitive experience whatever into 
" mental act and physical reality ” ; nor lias he ever thought 
of identifying (as Miss Edgell seems to do) a couple of terms 
with a two-term rvlation. When Mr. Bussell speaks of a two- 
term relation, he genewilly wrann a relation, and he certainly 
never means, as Miss Edgell seems to suppose, a eouplo of 
terms. But I tliink we can distinguish, among the vit'ws whicli 
Mr. Bnsscll really has held, the particular view lo which 
Miss Edgell must he here allmling, if she is alluiling to any 
view of his at all. He has held with regard «o 'umf (jf our 
simplest cognitive experiences, namely our “ sensiiigs ” of -«;nse- 
data, that thej’ do consist in the holding of a dual I'dation 
between two tenns, one of which is, in a certain sense, a physical 
reality. KeWur of the two terms, is, according to him, a 
" mental act.” The only item involved in the whole business 
which he might possibly call a “ mental act ” would bo the 
v:^tolc cognitive experience, whieli consists in the holding of tlie 
dual relation between the two terms. And in order to give a 
ccmiplete analysis of siicli an experience, he would, of coarse, 
hold that you had to mention three items, and not two 
viz., each of the two terms and the dual relation which unites 
thcru. 

This, I take it, must be the view of Mr, Busseirs to which 
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Miss Edgell is here alluding, if she is alluding to any view of 
his at all. And with regard to this view I want to insist on 
two points ; namely, first, how completely different it is from 
the view as to the separability of knowledge by acquaintance 
and by description, which I have called View (1); and, 
secondly, that it is not, properly speaking, an item in 
Mr. Itusseirs theory of knowlahje at all. 

The view in question, like View(l), obviously combines two 
distinct assertions ; namely (c) that our “ sensings ** of sense- 
data do consist in the holding of a dual relation between the 
sense-datum and some other term, and {d) that the sense-datum 
is always, in a certain sense, “ physical.” And each of these 
asscrticnis is of such a nature that it might quite well be false, 
even if View (1) were true. For my part, while I am firmly 
convinced, as T have sfiid, that View (1) is true, I hold, with 
regard to (<*), that it in false, and with regard to {d) that it is 
very tlonbtful. So mucli for the diflei’encc of this view from 
View (1). 

And as for its connection with Mr. llusseir» theory of 
knowledge, what 1 want to point out is that, wliile (c), like 
A'icw :1), is, quite strictly, an item in ^fr. Kusseirs general 
theory of knowledge, {d) is not, hut sliouhl mure properly be 
called an item in his tla ory of the physind world. You may, I 
sii2)pose, call it, if you like, an item in bis theory of our know- 
kdijr nf the phynivffl world, since it lias, ».)f course, an intimate 
coiiuection with that theory. Hut what I want to insist on is 
that Mr. Itu&seirs general theory of knowledge, including 
A^iow (1) and (r), is something quite independent of his theory 
of the physical world, to which ((/) belongs. The general theory 
of knowledge may quite well bo true, even if the theory of the 
physical world is false. I think Miss Edgell has clearly not 
I’caliseil how independent these l%vo theories are ; and that one 
of her princii)al objections to Mr. llusseirs views is simply and 
solely an objection to (d) — not at all an objection either to 
(1) or to (c). 
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Let US call the view which combines (c) and (jl), View (2). 
I think wc may take it tliat Miss Edgell certainly means to 
attack View (2) as well as View (1). These, then, are the 
views of Mr. Eiisseirs which I understand her to assert slie is 
attacking. 

2. -But what are tlie real or supposed facts about tlie 
influence of past experience, wliich she maintains to be incon- 
sistent with these views ? 

In her oj^ening statement she tells us (1) tliat Mr. rtusscll 
“ has no place in his theory of knowledge for past ex]>ei ieiice, 
save as the source of a specific group of data. He iilluws 
acquaintance with past objects and acquaintance with biclsoif 
imst experience, but that is all.” She tells us next (iM lliat 
“ learning by ex[)eneiice is a meaningless plirase with rcleiiMice 
to the cognition which Mr. liussell portrays.” And she tells 
us thirdly (3) that “to keep apart, as Mr. Itussell wnuhl have 
us keep apart, knowledge by acquaintance and knowlcdgi* hy 
description, we must regard what is known by the l(n iiK'r us 
‘given/ ill the sense that the past experience of tli(‘ snlijiot 
can contribute in no \vay whatever to this known, save in I ho 
case where this past experience is itself what is kiiowii.” 
While in the supposed “restatement” at the enu o’ Ihm* 
she tells ns (4) tJiat “ Mr. linsseirs theory of kno\\Jf?(lgc * ’ils in 
that it allows no place for retentiveiiess as distinguislif I fmin 
definite memories.” 

Each of these four assertions seems to me to assert, with 
regard to a different real or supposed fact, that Mr. Bussell's 
views arc inconsistent with that fact. And I will first of all 
try to state, as clearly as I can, what, in each case, I take to bo 
the real or supposed fact with which Miss Edgidl is asseitin.!,' 
them to lie inconsistent. 

(1) Wliat I take her to lie here asserting is tl*id, 
Mr. liUSseH’s views were true, then the onh/ way in wliicli our 
subsequent mental history could ever be modified by our 
experience, would )jc that it might contain, owing fo that 
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experience, events of two classes, which it would not have 
contained but for that experience ; the two classes of events 
ill question being (a) acquaintances with past objects, with 
which wo have jjreviously been acquainted, and (h) ac(piaintances 
with our i^ast experiences theinselves. 

Here, therefoin, the fact with which Miss ICdgell is asserting 
Mr. Ihisscirs views to be inconsistent is (a) That events of 
classes (ft) and (6) arc iwt tlw onlif events in mr mmil(d hutoiy 
vdiieh arc dac to the injlmnec of onr past experiences, 

(2) What I take her to 1x3 here fisserting is that, if 
Mr. llussoirs views were true, we could never truly say that wo 
lijul learnt by exiiorience.” 

Here, therefore, the fact with which she is asserting his 
views to be inconsistent is simply {(S) That xve do learn hj 
e:q}*rietiet\ 

( :)) What 1 tak(^ her to be here asserting is something which 
1 think it is much more diflicnlt to express clearly ; hut I think 
it is very important l(» try to get it dear. It is i)lain, to begin 
with, that what she is asserting is tluit, if Mr. Eussoirs views 
wen* true, tlien it would be impossible that our [)ast experience 
should contribute ” in any way whatever to the ohjeefs of a 
certain class of mental events. And the class of mental events 
ill question is clearly the chiss embracing all mental events of 
the kind that Mr. Eussell w’oiild call “actiuaintances,” cveepf 
those belonging to the classes (a) and (70 distinguished under (1). 
So imicli is jdain. The difficulty is ti» get clear as to wliat she 
means by saying that past experience may “contribute” to 
'lehat js hnown. in such an acquaintance. 

T take it that wliat she means is the same as wdiat later on, 
with reference to the particular case in which what is known 
hi au acquaintance is a sense-datum, she expresses by saying 
that our sensc-daUi may be “modified in virtue of past 
experience ” ; and also by saying that i»ast cxiieriencc has 
iulluence, “not merely on the act of cognition, but on the 
^eiisuni.” That is to say, she would say that jmst experience 
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had “ contributed ” to what is Icnoimi in an acquaintance, in the 
case where what is known is a sense-datum, if and only if the 
sense-datum in question had been “ modified ” or “ influenced 
by past experience. This conception of the “ modificatifiii ” of 
sense-data by past experience is, I think, quite fundamental in 
her paper. Clearly one of her chief objections to Mr. Ilussell 
is that she thinks he is bound to deny that they ever are so 
"niodilied.” It is, tlierefore, I think, important to ask: 
What luecisely is this conception ? What is meant by saying 
that a sense-datum has been “ modified ” by past experieiifo ? 

There are, it seems to me, two diflerent thinj^s tliat inny ])e 
meant which it is important to distin[;uish. 

(i) It may be meant simply that tlie sensation prodnceil in 
my mind by a given stimulus is different, owing to my ])ast 
experience, from the one that would liavc l)cen jiroduccd Ijy 
a precisely similar stimulus, but for that past experionoe, in 
respect of the fact that it is a sensing of a qimlitnt'urhf 
diffennt soise-datuin. Such a case would be realised if, as 
Professor Ward seems to imply, it is owing to his i)ast 
extierience tliat ‘•the steel-worker sets liair-a-df»zen iliU'emnt 
tints where others see only a uniform glow,” and if also ii is 
tlie actual sensations of the steel-worker, and iiot mendy his 
discrimination of tliein, wliich are different fro.n wh;i they 
would Iiave been but for his past experience. That onr aetiwl 
sensations are often “modified ” by our past ex]'erience in this 
sense there seems to me to be very little ilcn.bt, Ihon.Ji I 
believe it lias been disputed. And this seems to be all iliat 
necessarily irnidied liy Miss Kdgcll when she says: “It is lh<5 
a itself which is different from the sensum it might have hoeii 
had there been no experience of i.” 

But (ii) it may be meant not merely that my “ sensinj; ” of 
that particular sense-datum at that time, instead of a qiadita- 
tively different one, is due te the inlluence of inv past 
eyjiorjcnce, but tliat the very existence, at the time in question, 
of that particular sense-datum is also so due : that, but for 
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past experience, just that sense-datum would not have existed 
at all at the time in question, but only a qualitatively different 
one. I am inclined to think that Miss Edgell means to assert 
this also, when she says that our sense-data arc “ modified ” by 
our past experience ; it is the most natural interpretation to 
jrivc to her assertions tliat past experience “ contributes ** to 
“ wliat is known,” and that past experience has influence “ not 
merely on the act of cognition but on the sensum.” But that 
our sense-data ever are “ modified ” by j)aBt experience in tliU 
second sense seems to be much more disputable than that they 
are so in sense (i) ; though here again I am inclined to agree 
with her tliat they are. 

I think, then, that the suppose*! fact with which she is 
here asserting Mr. Russeirs views to be inconsistent is : 
(7) That the rerff r.cistencc of ohjeefs of an^nnintanccH, not hcfotufinf/ 
!o rithr of the tico c.irqtie(l classes {a) and (/>), w often due to the 
iiijlucnce of onr pad fvperiencea, 

(4) Wliat I take her here to mean is that, if Mr. liiisseirs 
views were true, then of no events in our mental history 
t*xc(?pt “ definite memories” could we truly say that they were 
<lue to the influence of our past experience. That is to say, 
I suppose her to use “ reteutiveuess ” in such a sense, that to 
say that an individuaVs mind is “ retentive ” is identical with 
saying that his mental history U modified by his past experi- 
ences. 

Here, therefore, the fact wdUi which she is asserting 
Mr. Itusseirs views to he inconsistent is: (S) That detinife 
mmoncH arc not the only events in our mental history which arc 
due to the injJucnrc of our past experiences, 

Now, as I have said, I think that each of these four real or 
supposed facts («), (/8), (7), and (8), is different from each of the 
others, although Miss Edgell F' cms to identify them. Hut 
I think that the ditierences between (a), (i8), and (8), though 
voiy important in so.ne connections, are quite insignificant in 
oompaiison with the enonnous diflei*cnce there is between (7) 
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and any of the othera. With regard to (a), (ff), and ( 8 ),i|; 
seems to me quite plain that they are indubitable facts, of 
eacli of whicli there are simply enormous numl)ers of instances : 
so that, if Miss Edgell could show any views of Mr. EusseHs 
to be inconsistent with any one of them, no matter which, 
I should agree that she had shown these views to bo guilty of 
a simply enormous error. Eut ( 7 ) seems to me to be on an 
entirely different footing. It may, I think, be denied without 
absurdity: so that, even if she could show any view of 
Mr. Itusscirs to 1)6 inconsistent with ( 7 ), I should not take 
that to be a fatal objection to the view in question. 

The best guess I can make then, as to the natui'c of 
Miss Edgell’s thesis, is that part, at least, of lier object is to 
show that each of the Views (1) and (2) is inconsistent both 
with each of tlie three indubitable facts (a), (/ 8 ), and (S), nml 
with the real or supposed fact ( 7 ). 

3. Let us now ask : 1/ this is her thesis, has she proved any 
part of it ? 

It seems to me extraordinarily difficult to discover fioiu 
her x>aper exactly what are the steps of any argumeiiL wlmtcvor 
on which she may be relying to prove any ])an of it. All 
I can do is to guess at some arguments, wliich 1 tl.ink must lie 
in her mind, and to try to show that those argument (with 
one single exception) have not the smallest tendency to prove 
any one of the propositions of which licr thesis seems to 
consist. 

A. As regards the general outline of lier argument, 1 umler- 
staiid her to rely solely on proving successively, (</) witli 
regard to a certain class of “ recognitions,” and (h) with irgard 
to a certain cla.ss of ‘'awarenesses,” that Views (1) aiul (2) 
preclude Jlr, Eiissell from giving any tenable" intcrpretalion ’ 
of events of these two kinds. Tlie two kinds of events in 
question are presumably chosen by her, as iustajices of events 
wbich are due to the influence of past experience and are n(^ 
definite memories, and with regard to the second class (If) 
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seems to me highly disputable whether they are all due to the 
influence of past experience. Ihit what I want first of all to 
jM)int out is this. Even if these two classes of events are due 
to past experience and are not definite memories, they are 
cpiitc certainly by no moans the only kinds of events which 
arc instances of facts (a), (fl), and (8); there are enormous 
numbers of others. Even, therefore, if Miss Edgell could show 
that, supposing Views (1) and (2) were true, it would be 
impossible that events of tliese two kinds should happen, her 
proof of that would by no means suffice to show that, supposing 
these Views wci*c true, it would be impossible that any events 
wliich were instances of (a), (^), and (8) should happen, yor 
this reason lier proof with rcganl to these two kinds of events, 
(?ven if successful, must fall eiiorniously far short f)f proving 
that either View (1) or View (2) is incf)nsistent either with 
(a) or with (/8) or with (8). 1 suppose she must be assuming 
that, if Mr. Russeirs views preclude him from interpreting 
correctly two such elementary cases as these, they must, 
u fortiori, preclude him frmn interpreting corroeily other (for 
the iiKist part mor(>> complicated) cases that fall under (a), (/3), 
and (8). And possibly there may be some ground for such an 
assumption: if Views (1) and (2) really did involve the con- 
sequence that we could not have rccognitifuis of class {a) nor 
awarenesses of class (/-*), then' is no saying what other absurd 
consequences they might involve as w’dl. Uiil IMiss K«lgell has 
niade no attempt to prorc that her assumption is correct — that 
what holds for (a) and (^)must hold for all other cases. 

It only remains, then'fore, to ask whether she has 
succeeded in pimuiig even that events of these two chosen 
classes would be impossible, if Views (1) and (2) were true. 
And it is clear that, if she could show even as much as this, 
Would liiivt coiivictiul those ^ iews t>f a simjdy enormous 
«iror, though not of ncjirly an enormous one as that 
^flh which she charge^ them, when she says they are incon- 
8wU»ut both with (a) and with (/8) and with (8). 


0 
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Has she convicted either View (1) or View (2) of i/iis error? 

B. Let us consider first her arguments in Section (a): 
arguments which are, I take it, intended to siiow that, if 
either View (1) or View (2) were true, it would be iniptissiblo 
that we should have “ recognitions ” of the class she is there 
dealing with. 

The class of “ recognitions " in question arc, I take it, the 
sort of event which happens when, with regard to some 
sense-datum, which we are at the moment “ sensing,” we arc 
4 iware that we have had one like it before. That is to say, 
they are events which consist in our recognising some present 
sense-datum, twt in the sense that we know we havi! had it 
before, but simply and solely in the sense that we know we 
have had one like it before. Miss Edgell is, I think, perfectly 
right in assuming both (l)that events of this sort do constantly 
hap[X!^u ; (2) that they are not definite memories; and (8) that 
they are due to the influence of past experience; it is (piito 
clear, I think, that whenever we do know this with icgavtl to a 
present sense-datum, our knowledge is at least partially due to 
the fact that we really hnvf “sensed” in the past a sense-datum 
more or less like the one in question. 

Why does Miss Edgell think that Vie./s (1) ami (2) 
preclude Mr. Russell from giving a correct iiuerprctPiiuu of 
this kind of event, or, in other words, from giving a coim-fc 
answer to the question ; Whot kind of event arc we assei ting 
to be liappeiiiug whmi wc say, with regard to a. present sense- 
datum, “ I know thill I have sensed somelliing like this iHjtore" ? 

(1) The most i)rominent feature in her argummit seems to 
be that she gives us two different answers to tliis question, 
both of which she asserts t(j be consistent “with the stamlpniiit 
of the New Realism,” and urges that both of these answers mu 
uiiteiiablo. And both of them are, I think, fiuite obviously 
untenable. The kind of event which they declare to be wW 
we are as.sertiiig to be ha^jpening when we say “ I kiinw I ha'® 
sensed something like this lieforo " is, quite obviously, not the 
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kind of event we are asserting to Ije happening, when we say 
tliis. With this part of the argument, therefore, I cordially agree. 

But o])viously, in order to prove that Mr, Itusseirs views 
preclude liim from giving a correct answer to our question, she 
must show, not merely tliat these two incorrect answers arc 
consistent with his views, but aLso that no correct one is so. 
And this is what E cannot see that she has made any attempt to 
prove. 

Wliy on earth does she think that Mr. Hiisseirs views limit 
him to one or other of these two incorrect alternatives ? 

I'lie ronret answer to our (question I take to 1.>e this. This 
kind of recognition consists in our knowing, with regard to the 
]»resont sense-datum, and with regard to the rdatiaH “ likeness,” 
just tliis : That there was a sense-datum, of w'hicli it is true, 
lidth that it was sensed by me before, and that it liad the 
reliition of likeness to thin smise-datum. Whether this act of 
knowing is a judgment or belief, I do not know ; T think very 
likely it is, and 1 think ^Ir. Ihissell would say that it is. But 
1 think the most ini])ortant ]ioint to insist on with regard U) it, 
is iluit it tloes nut involve that, at the moment when it occurs, 
we slioiild be acfHiaint*'il witli any past sense-datum whatever, 
which was, in fact, like onr present sense-datum. We iiiust 
have been fonnaiy ax^ttuaiiited witli at least one sense-datum 
which was like our present smisc-datum ; we may liave been 
ac4iiainted with several wliich were so. But, at the moment 
when our act of knowledge oceui-s, we need iiol lie acquainted 
with any such sense-datum ; and ( / should say) nenr are so. 
Ami not only so. We need not ('ven know any sueh sense- 
datum hy in Mr. Bussell's sense. All that is 

involved is that we arc knowing with regard to the property 
“sfiisetl by me before ami like fhk sen se*dat uni ” that there 
Was at least one sense-datum wkloh possessed it. We need not 
1 h 3 knowing that there was only one which possessed it, wliich 
'8 what would be iiecc.^ry in order that we should be said to 
knowing such a sense-datum by description. 

0 2 
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Why does Miss Edgell suppose that Views (1) and (2) 
preclude Mr. llussell from giving this answer to our question ? 

She seems never even to have conceived the possibility 
that he could give it; she certainly has not even attempted to 
show that he could not. She seems simply to have assumed 
that the only alternative left open to him, if he does not adopt 
her first alternative, is one in which the recognition must be 
an {icquaiiitaiico and uot a judgment ; and one also in wliicli 
an acquaintance with some past sense-datum, which was in fact 
like the present one, is involved. The further argument, by 
which she then tries to show that, ou these assumptions, liis 
views forbid him from giving a tenable account of such a 
recognition, is full of sheer mistakes.* But for iny ])urposc it 
is obviously unnecessary to go into tliesc. It is siillicient to 
point out that she has not even attempted to show fMcr that 
any views of Mr. liusseirs, far less Views (1) and (2), preclude 
him from giving the “ interpretation ” I have given, or that this 
interpretation is untenable. 

(2) But it seems to me tliat some other arginncnt, beside tin's 
obviously inadequate one, must have been in Miss Kdgeirs 
head. It will be noticed that she insists very strongly on Lhc 
supposed fact that Mr. Bussell would admit that se-ise data may 
“ recur,” in the sense that, on two successive occasions, wi; i iay 
"sense” sense-data which, though numericaUy diverse, are 
qualitatively the same. This admission (supposing Mr. Bussell 
to make it) would obviously be quite irrelevant to tl.e argunierit 
we have just been considering. But she must, I think, suppsc 
it to be relevant to soine argument against him. Wliat can the 
argument be ? 

The best guess I can make is this. She assumes. I thiiu', 
that, in order that we may know with regard to a present 
sense-datum "I have had one like this before” the present 
sense-datum itself must have some peculiar uiodijkatwti, our 
perception of which is what enables us to know this with legard 
to it. That is to say, she assumes that there is some peculiar 
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quality, belonging to those sense-data and those only, which we 
do recognise ” in her sense, and which is what enables us to 
recognise them. If this assumption were true, it would, of 
course, follow that no sense-datum, which was recognised, could 
ever be exactly similar in quality to a previous one which had 
not been recognised. And 1 imagine her argument against 
Mr. liussell to be something of the following form. In the 
case of any sense-datum whatever, of which it is true that we 
liavc had one like it before, it must be i^ossihk that we should 
“ recognise ” it, in tlie sense of knowing with regard to it that 
we Iiave had one like it before. If, therefore, you admit that 
mu sense-datum is ever exactly like one which you have had 
before, you must admit that you nwu recognise it, though you 
dill not recognise tlie previous one, when it occurred. But 
since, in order tliat a sense-datum may be recognised, it must be 
qualitatively different from any which was not recognised, it 
follows that, in the case supposed, you could not recognise the 
second sense-datum, since, ex hf/pothcM, it is not qualitatively 
different from tlie first. Hence it follows that your admission 
that any sense-datum nni be exactly like a previous sense-datum 
umsL be false. 

Now with regard to this argument I want to point out two 
things. 

(if) Even if it were valid, the onli/ view of Mr. Eusseli’s 
which it would disprove is his admissiuii (supposing he makes 
it) that you mu if on two successive occasious “ sense ” sense- 
data exactly similar in quality. It would not have the very 
slightest tendency to show that View(l) or View (2) was false ; 
still less that either of them precluded Mr. Russell from giving 
a correct interpii»tation of recognitions of the class we are 
considering. It would only show that in no case could a seiise- 
tlatuiu, thus recognised, be exactly like one we have had 
before, 

But (/>) the morc important point is, I think, to dispute 

validity. I can see no reason whatever for Miss Edgell’s 
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assumption that, in order that we may know of a sense-datum, 
“ I have had one like this before,” the sense-datum itself must 
have some peculiar quality which enables us to know this 
about it. I do not admit that, in order that we may know this 
about it, the sense-datum itself must have been “ modified ” by 
past experience in dtlier of the two senses I distiiiguislied 
under 2 (3), although I do admit that often our sense-data 
are modified by past ext)erience in both senses. And I can 
find no ai-gument whatever in Miss Edgell s paper even tending 
to show tliat for recognition such modification is necessary. 
But as to wh\i she thinks it is, T have a suggestion to make. 

^ Towards the end of her paper she makes the astonishing assertion, 
“ It is iny previous acquaintance with h which changes a hypo- 
thetical simple a into ‘ a like 6 ' ” ; and she follows this up with 
the assertion, “It is the a itself which is different from the 
sensum it might have been hail there been no experience of hr 
These two sentences, taken in connection, look as if Miss Edgell 
thought that the lYroimiy which we assert to belong tn 
owing to the influence of i)ast experience, when we say 
“ Owing to past experience, // is |)erceivcd to be like wen? 
a ([uality of ; that is to say, they look as if she snppo'^ed 
that, to assert of a that it hcas, owing to |)ast experience, a 
iwopertf! which it would not othenvise have had, is vh, iml 
with asserting that a is chenujed nr moflijinl by past exi^e lenco. 
And, of course, if to say of that something is true of it, which 
is not true of y, is id cut lad with saying that i di lib vent in 
quality from y, we can arrive by a very simple dfidiictioii at the 
proposition that all sense-data wdiich am recognised niiist he 
qualitatively different from any which ai’O not. Ah? ht/pothedj 
those which are recognised have a property, namely, that of 
being recognised, which the otlicrs have nol, got ; and if every 
property is a quality, it will follow that they liave a quality 
whicf' the others liave md got. Unfortunately, if 've dednee 
ouj pioposition in this way, it is something hardly distingnish- 
able from a tautology. Jiut it seems to me possible that ''hy 
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Jliss Edgell believes in the non-tautologous (and, according to 
me, false) proposition that every sense-datum which is recog- 
nised must be qualitatively different from any which is not, is 
because she has confused this proposition with the tautologous 
one that every sense-datum which is recognised has some 
p'opfirty which does not belong to any that is not. 

T can, therefore, find in Section («) no argument whatever 
which has the smallest tendency to show that Views (1) and (2) 
preclude Mr. Kussell from giving a tenable analysis of this 
kind of recognition. 

(1. Let us now turn to Section (ft). 

The class of events which I take Miss Edgell to be here 
considering are those which consist in our knowing with regard 
to two sense-data, a and both of which we are at the moment 
“ sensing,” either that a is like h or that a is different from />. 
And, as 1 explained under A, I think her intention must bo to 
show that in this case, as in that of the “ recognitions ” dealt 
with in (a), Views (1.) and (2) preclude Mr. Russell from 
giving a siitisfncioiy “ interpretation ” of the class of events in 
qiiesliun , and I think she must suppose that in doing this she 
will have done something to substantiate her original charge 
that Views (1) and (2) preclude him from allowing facts (a), 
(jS), and (8) to 1)0 facts. 

Rut, of course, she will have done nothing of the sort, unless 
events of this class arc due to the influence of past experience ; 
and, whereas “ recognitions ” of class (rO undoubtedly are so, it 
senns to me, as 1 said, exceedingly doubtful whetlier all cases 
of knowing that thin is like or different from that are in any 
way due to that influence; t^nne, no doubt, are, but many, 
I should have ssiid, are not. I cannot find any argument of 
^Rss Edgell’s wliich seems to me to have any tendency to 
allow that all events of this class an due to the influence 
of past experience. And lienee, even if she could show that 
Views (1) and (2) are inconsistent with any satisfactory account 

them, this proof would, I think, be almost wholly irrelevant 
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to her oi'igiual contention that these Views are inconsistent 
with («), (/8), and (5). 

If, however, she could show that Views (1) and (2) dul 
preclude Mr. Kussell from giving any tenable account of these 
events, she would at least have shown tliat these Views were 
guilty of an enormous error. But 1 cannot find that she iiiakes 
any attempt to show even this. Her argument seems to be 
almost exclusively confined to trying to show that tiie par- 
ticular view of Mr. Itusseirs which she begins this siMition by 
quoting is false : namely, the view that the two alternative 
accounts of tliis kind of event, which Mr. Itussell specifies in 
tlie (luolation, ai*e the only theoretically possible ones. Slie 
does seem to me to bo trying to show that neither of these 
alternative accounts can Ik^ a correct one, and that therefore 
t/iu view is false. But //na view is something quite distinct 
from, and independent of. Views (1) and (2): even if it were 
false, they might be tnio, and Miss Bdgell seems to make no 
attempt to establish a connection between the two. 

As for her arguiucnts to show that neither of the alteriialivc 
accounts whicli Mr. Bussell ofiers is conect, they seem to me 
scarcely to deserve to 1x3 called arguments: they are l).u'e 
assertions, and I only propose to call attention cne ur two, 
which seem to me to be among the most mistaken of ‘he«o 
assertions. 

(1) She asserts that, if wc take our knowing that a is 
like (or different from) //, to consist in an .uMpiaintance 
with the comjdex fact that a is like ((»r different from) 
b, then “ the acquaiiitiince will lead to nothing beyond 
itself” — by which slu 5 api)arently nieaiis llial it will not 
enable us to form tlie abstract conceptions of “likeness 
and “diversity.” And if she means merely that it will not 
necessanlfj lead us to do this, of course, this is tiue. All 
that it seems necessary to admit is tluit our knowing 
ol MUtii a fact may i)Ossibly help us to form the abstract 
conceptions ; and that, hence, if the view that our knowing is 
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an acquaintance of the sort described precluded us from 
allowing tliat it might help us, tliat view must be false. And 
just this is what Miss Edgell seems to go on to assert when she 
says “ The acquaintances in question being simple there will be 
nothing to abstract.’’ In making this assertion she seems to 
me to bo guilty of two sheer eri*orH. In the tirst place, she 
apparently thinks that, on Mr. Ilussoirs view, sucli an acquaint- 
ance would be ; and this is a mere mistake. According 
to Mr. lltissell, if there were an sicquaiutaiice with the fact 
“ If is like 6,” such an acquaintance miist be complex, containing 
as constituents, at least, a, b, and tlie relation “ likeness ” 
among others. And, in the; second place, it seems to me a 
most important error to luaiutaiii that, if a thing is sim\ile, 

“ there can be nothing to abstract.” When we say that a 
thing is simple we moan only that it has no comtilifcats: we do 
•iiot moan that it has no propfrlicH. A simple thing, for 
instance, may have several different tiuaWm: c.i/., it might be 
lioih primrose-yellow and yellow. xVud whenever a thing lias 
<a (piality, there is something to abstract. In fact, there seems 
no doubt tliat the seeing of a thing wliicli is primrose-yellow 
does often us to form both- the abstract conception 
“ piimrose-yellow ” ft/nl the more abstract one ” yellow.” And, 
even if the tiling were simple, the same would remain possible ; 
since these qualities are, in any case, nut ronstifnenis of the 
tiling which lias them. 

Since Miss lidgel Is whole argument to sliow that Mr.Uussells 
*iei!oiid alternative account of knowings of the kind we are 
coiisiiloring — namely, that they may be acquaintances with the 
<Joiuplex fact itself — is uiiteiiable, seems to rest on tliese two 
inistiikeii premisses, I take it slie has not proved this point. 

(-) As for the other alternative account, namely, that kiiow- 
of this kind are jvihjmentSj and that judgments differ from 
perceptions in the way Mr. Kussell specifies, one of her objec- 
hoiis to this seems to bo that, if we suppose one of tlie coiistitueuts 
oi' the judgment to be tlie abstract relation “ likeness,” this 
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relation “ could not possibly relate the sense-data.” Tin's is a 
bare assertion ; and I cannot imagine any reason for supposing 
it to be true. Of course, according to that theory of judginent 
of Mr. Busseirs which she is here considering, the relation 
“ likeness ” docs not, in the judgment, unite the sense-data. 
But Mr. Kussell supposes that, if the judgment is true, them 
may be a fact which consists in rt's having to & that very same 
relation. And why oii earth should there not be ? If a has 
to h the abstract relation “ likeness,” os it seems it may liavc, 
then that relation doe^ unite a and 6. 

D. 1 come now to the only argument which, thoiigli not 
stated in Miss EdgelFs paper, ?/nry, J think, have been in her 
liead, with regard to which it seems to me possible that it may 
be an argument of some weight against om of the two Views (1) 
and (2). 

In the fifth paragraph from the end of Section (h) she 
asserts " As we have seen, there is for Mr. Bussell no j>ossi- 
bility for modification in the sense-data in virtue of past 
exi)erionce.” And she w’ould seem to bo here referring to soim; 
previous passage, in which she has provrd that for Mr. llussidl 
there is no such possibility. But the only pass'^ge I can lliul, 
to which she can be referring, contains, so far as 1 can see, no 
proo/*, but only a very emphatic ftssuriion of tlm same dng. 
This is where, in Section (ft), she asserts “ To modify it ' y a»y 
way, in virtue of the fixet that it has been ‘ sonso«l * before, 
would be to surrender the whole position.” 1 c iniiol-. there- 
fore, find that she Ijas actually given any reasons whatever for 
this charge. 

01 ivioiisly, however, she holds very strongly, f*u’ some roaHni 
or other, that Mr. liiissell is bound to dony the j) 0 & 3 ihility of 
such modification ; and that this fact is somehow relevant to 
her argument. But why does she hold this ? 

T ■’an only guess that she may liave had in her head soiae 
siK li argument as this. 

To recur to Professor Ward’s exami'>lo of the steel-worker. 
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(1) She assumes that the mass of molten metal, which, according 
to Professor Ward, does, conjointly with his past experience, 
cause the steel-worker, on a given occasion to see half-a- 
dozen tints, might conceivably he exactly similar in its 
physical constitution to a mass of metal which he saw on an 
earlier occasion, when he was a boy, and when, not having 
liad the experience which causes him at to see half-a-dozen 
tints, he only saw a glowing mass. (2) She assumes next that, 
it the steel-worker*s sense-tlata at T* have not been modified by 
his imst experience, then none of our sense-data ever are so 
iiKKlified : if you deny all modification in such a case as this, 
you must deny it altogether. (3) She assumes next that the 
quotation from Mr. Russell which she gives at the beginning of 
Section {a), implies that the steel-worker's sense-data at were 
constituents of the mass of metal he saw then, and that his 
sense-daUi at 'P arc also constituents of the precisely similar 
mass he secs at P. (4) She infers, from (3), that Mr. Russell 
must hold that the sense-data at P are precisely similar to 
those at P, since, otherwise, the masses of which they are 
constituents could not be precisely similar ; she infers, that is, 
that he must hold that the seiise-<lata at P have not been 
modified by past experience. And then, finally, (5) from (2) 
and (4) jointly it really does follow that, according to him, in no 
ease will our sense-data be modified by past ex])crieiice. 

Now of the assumptions on which this argument rests, it 
docs seem to me that (1), (2) and (3) are very reasonable. Why 
the argument certainly fails to prove its point, as it stands, is 
hecause the inference in (4) is fallacious. From the fact that 
the earlier sense-data are constituents of the earlier mass, and 
the later sensenlata of the later mass, and that the two masses 
we precisely similar, it obviously will not follow that the later 
Sense-data must bo precisely similar to the earlier; since 
Ml*. Russell might conceivably hold that there did exist at P 
•^iisibles precisely similar to those which the steel-worker sees 
^t P, though neither he nor any one else then saw them, and 
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simikrly tliat there do exist at P sensibles precisely similar to 
those he saw at T\ though neither he nor any one else now sees 
them. But, unless this is so, the reasonableness of assumptions (1), 
(2), (3) does seem to me to give strong ground for suspecting that 
what Mr. Bussell asserts in the quotation at the beginning of 
Section (a) is inconsistent with the view that our sense-data 
ever are modified by past experience. And there do seem to 
me grounds for suspecting that it will nut necessarily have been 
the case that at there did exist any sensibles exactly similar 
to those which the steel-worker sees at T^. So that there are, 
I Ihiiik, some grounds for suspecting that what Mr. Bussell 
asserts in this quotation really is inconsistent with the view 
that our sense-data are modified by past experience, and is, 
therefoi e, false. 

1 may add another argument, which also, it seems to me, 
may have been in Mias EdgelFs head, and which also seems to 
me to have some weight and to yield the same conclusion. 
She might say : The existence of the mass of metal which the 
steel-worker sees at need ml, even partially, depend on liis 
past experience in the sense in which (according lo (7)) liis 
sense-data do. Hence, his sense-data be fonsl iiuciits of 

the mass in (piestioii, since, if they were, the very uxi.stcnco of 
the mass of metal would necessarily ilepeml on his past 
experience in the sense in which theirs does. 

Finally, another instance of the principle both these 
arguments is, I think, afforded by the cases of which 
Miss Edgell speaks as cases of "more accurate perception* 
due to attention. Here it seems to me clear that, owing to 
attention, we may get actually different sense-data, from 
those we should have had without it, and sense-duta which 
moie accurately represent the physical object to which we 
should be said to be attending. And here again it seems to 
me certain tliat our seeing of those sense-data is due to our 
at!''ntion, and that hence, if they are constituents of the 
physical object, our attention must liavo dutufjed the physi«*l 
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object, unless we assume them to have existed, unseen, bcfoi'e 
we saw them. That in all cases they do so exist, I think 
there are grounds for denying. And also, it seems to me, 
there must be something to be said for the common view that, 
though our attention has changed our sense-data, it has not 
changed the physical object. There seem to me, therefore, to be 
some grounds for suspecting here, too, that the sense-data are not 
constituents of the physical object in the sense in which I 
understand Mr. Itusscll to assert that they are. 

1 think, then, that Miss Edgell may possibly have had 
some such arguments as tlioso in her mind, and that, if she 
had, there may be something in them. 

Thit wliat [ want finally to insist on is the precise bearing 
of tliesti arguments uj)oii her thesis. Absolutely the only part 
uf her thesis which they can have any tendency to prove is 
simply and solely this : That there is an inconsistency between 
View (d) and Supposed Fact (7). They have no tendency 
whatever to show any inconsistency between View (1) and 
any of the four facts (a), ()8), (7), (8), nor between that pan of 
View (2) which consists in asserting (0) and any of the four. 
Tliey are, in short, an attack, not upon Mr. Russel Fs tlieoiy of 
knowledge at all, but only upon his theory of the physical 
world; they show, if they show anything, nolety tliat tliere are 
f,T()uml8 for suspecting of falsehooil his tlieory that our sense- 
data arc “physical” in a certain 8cnsi% and, even then, indy 
for suspecting the theory that they are “ physical ” in that 
pi'irticular sense in wdiicli he seems to assert tlicy a]*e so in the 
passage quoted; that they may not be “physical” in some 
other sense, they give no ground for believing. And, finally, 
even of tliis jihyaiail view of Mr. Rnssell’s, they give no 
J5roun(l for asserting that it is iuconsistont with (a> or (^) 
or (8). This extremely modest proposition, that (</) is incon- 
sistent witli (7), seems to me to be the only part of lier 
perfectly enonnous thesis which Miss Eilgell lias oven hinted 
a valid reason for believing. 
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IV. By H. Wjldon Carr. 

Miss Edgell has stated her thesis veiy clearly. It is a 
negative thesis ; it declares that a certain theory of knowledge 
is irreconcilable with the familiar experience we term recogni- 
tion. She does not tell tis what the implications of recognition 
are, but leaves us to imply them by showing what they are Jiot. 
She invites us to consider the implications of recognition in 
regard to a realist theory, the essence of which is that there 
is no work of the mind in knowledge, forming or transforniing 
the object, this object being a non-mental datum revealed to 
the mind in knowing. She refers us to a previous paper, in 
which she challenged the theory of Mr. Alexander that mental 
states can be enjoyed but never contemplated, and she now 
challenges the theory of Mr. Kussell that the simplest cognitive 
experience is a two-term relation, viz., mental act and physical 
reality. In each case she discovers the same psychological 
error, or, rather, the same psychological defect, nuil.ing each 
doctrine as a theory of knowledge impossible. The error or 
defect is that recognition lias no place in these theories, and 
is inexplicable by them without doing violence to its nature. 
In other words, for the new realism recognition s a mystery. 

Mr. Bartlett seems to me to misconceive Jiiss Edgell’s 
problem when he charges her with a confusion between history 
and analysis. I can only suppose that he tliiuks because 
“learning by experience ” is a process it must he jirescnted as 
a genetic problem. At any rate, in the constriictive part of Ids 
paper he so treats it ; that is to say, he accept.s recognition as 
a fact, assumes its reality, iiiianalyscd, and seeks to cnumeriitc 
the conditions, also unanalysed, which accompany it. T^iiss 
Edgeirs problem is a quite diilerent one; it is to show that 
a certain fact, to wit, recognition, is inconsistent with a certaui 
theory of knowledge ; if the theory of knowledge be accepted, 
th(i UA[)erience of recognition must be interpreted as some kind 
of illusion, that is to say, recognition cannot be fact in tke 
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ordinary intension of the term, or, alternatively, the theory of 
knowledge must be rejected. 

Mr. Moore has given wlmt seems to me quite unnecessary 
emphasis to the question as to whether the views ascribed to 
Mr. liussell are Mr. llussell’s views. He also complains that 
no attempt is made to distinguish and keep apart views held 
by Mr. Eussell, one of which may very well be false without 
involving the falsity of another. And, in particular, he 
charges Miss Edgell with confusing Mr. Kusseirs theory of 
knowledge and his theory of the physical world. I cannot 
help thinking that for our present purpose all this is veiy 
iiniinimrtaiit. Miss Kdgell, in quoting Mr. Kussell, is in no 
way coneorned with the consistency of his various doctrines, 
but only with a general theory of knowledge which many 
people hold who look on Mr. Eussell as its leading exponent. 

I hold that knowing is dependent on the faculty Or power 
of doing, and is thus essentially bound up with the principle 
of life. Theory of life is therefore for me inseparable from 
theory of knowledge. Life is an activity and a duration, and 
these two characters arc the conditions of knowing, and upon 
ilicm depend the two forms of knowledge — perception and 
ineuioiy. Eecognition does not, therefore, present itself to me 
Jis a difficulty to be reconciled ; it is rather the fundamental 
basis of a theory of knowletlge, its pivotal fact. 

What is recognition? It is the consciousness that some 
‘ this ” in present experience has been experienced before. It is 
the “ already seen,” “ already known,” “ liad before,” attached to 
the “ this ” ; a mark of the past apprehended immediately and 
without reflection as l)Gloiiging to tlie present. It is not 
iiicniuiy, that is to say, it is not the evoking of a niemoiy-iniage 
of a jiast experience, though this may be an effect of it, or an 
accompaniment of it, or possibly even a condition of it. I think 
It must l»o clear to anyone who introspects his mental processes 
that when he recognises an object or person he does so normally 
^itliout conscious mental effort and also without the conscious 
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mediation of any imagery. So certain is this that I doubt if it 
would ever be called in question but for logical difficulties. 
The nature of this fact of recognition is of enormous iniportunco 
psychologically, for the whole meaning of the process of leaniiiKP 
by experience is involved in it. 

I have said “ but for logical difficulties ” : wbit is the logical 
difliculty such an experience presents to the realist ? It is this. 
If the object of knowledge be a non-mental datum contemplated 
by the mind; and if the mind be the knowing act which itself 
cannot be a datum for contemplation, but can only beenJoyiMl as 
and in the act of contemplating ; how can the datum bear upon 
it a mark of the iiast, not of its own past, for it has none, but of 
a past act of mind ? It is impossible, and therefore to save the 
theory we must suppose that this mark is added to tlie datiiin 
by another and specific act which is not the act (»f perceiving 
(contemplating) the datum. Is such an act theoretically con- 
ceivable ? If it be, must it not, so far as it has to be a])plicd in 
explanation, belie the datum-character of the object, insistence 
on which is the ground of realist theorj' if In other words, if 
such an expedient may save realism logically is it nut at the 
exi)ense of damning it psychologically ? This scorns to nm the 
problem of tlie implications cl recognition so L as realism is 
concerned. 

1 now come to Miss Edgell’s arguments. They ai’C addresseil 
to the realist and they are mainly two, or, mtlior, one and the 
same argument is modified to meet two forms of realist theory. 
She argues that on Mr. Alexander’s thesis, recognition niiist 
refer to a fact which, if wc assume it to exist, cannot be known ; 
on Mr. liussell’s thesis, it cannot exist. 

The first of these contentions is not argued in the paiJer 
before us and therefore strictly does not come into our present 
symposium, but inasmucli as Mr. Kussell lias expressed, in one 
of the Monist articles referred to, his substantial agreement 
witii ivir. Alexander, it is not only relevant but important to 
notice it. Miss Edgell's argument is quite direct. The mind 
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can contemplate an object compresent with it, such object may 
1)6 a perceptible object or a memory-image, and in such con- 
templation it enjoys its act. But as recognition is no part of 
the object, whether that object is sensed or memorised, it is not 
contemplated. Does it then belong to the mental act ? But 
tlie mental act can only be enjoyed, liecognition therefore 
cannot be present to the mind, that is, cannot be known. We 
have Mr. Alexander’s reply in the Procccdiiu/H for 1911-12. 
The gist of it I take to be that the mind moves in different 
directions in enjoyment with the effect of placing the mark 
of a time order on the cognition. “Barring illusion, the 
object is really non-mentally) past or present, but you 
are aware of it as such by means of the conation into which 
your mind is thrown for one reason or another in respect of the 
object.” Let us accept this. If it does not meet the difficulty 
it is at least an attempt to find a way round it. But this way 
of escape, if such it bo, is not open to Mr. Russell, because of 
bis imcomprumising pluralism. 

I know no clearer example of this pluralism than that 
alt'onlod by the “ cinematograph ” illustration which Miss Edgell 
has (pioted from Mr. Ensseirs article in the Jfonist of July, 
1915. Mr. I^Ioore, by the way, does not refer to this part of 
Miss Edgell’s argument, yet to me it is the most important 
. l^rt of her pai)er, and one in which the possibility of her 
having mistaken the meaning of the author (pioted is reduced 
to a iniiiiiniim. According to this our sense-data are really as 
‘listiuct and separate as the pictures which constitute the 
t'iiicma film. Now no one of these pictures bears on it, or can 
l‘«ir on it, tlie mark of the past, liacli is absolutely distinct. 

erne of the series comes to view with the mark of *• seen 
before/* “ this again,” “ had already,” upon it by which it is 
I'leiitified with the others in the series. If sense-data are of 
iWs iiatui'e, how can there be recognition ? We can only 
^^^iswer that it is impossible. Psychologically we may describe 
w experience by that term, just as “ the policeman may swear 
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to my identity.” but it is a mere illusion, a take-in, it represents 
nothing real. Logically and ontologically recognition must be 
ruled out as a hict. 

Nevertheless, recognition, even if it be illusion, is uu 
experience and must be accounted for. Now there is an 
analogous experience in the case of the cinematograph, namely, 
animation. The cinematograph man moves and changes, 
although the ^^ictures individually are not animated. Can 
this animation be accounted for on the theory ? If it can it 
may offer us the key to the analogous case of recognition. 
Well, we are offered two principles, viz., continuity and 
intrinsic causal law. But there appears to be some mistake as 
to the first. Continuity may accouiit for the animation of the 
real man (animatiun is my own term for the character of the 
series whicli makes it «ap])car as one changing object) but it 
cannot account for the animation of the cinematograph man, 
because the cinema tograph man is not continuous. A con- 
tinuous cinema film would be one in which no picture was 
next another, one in which between any two pictui'i*s another 
could be found. No cinematograph of human coiistniction is 
continuous in this sense, and continuity therefore differentiates 
the real man from the cinen]atogra])h man. Is it then 
“ intrinsic causal law”? To me this is so unir>telligil‘h3 th:it 
I fear I must have failed to grasp the intension of the plirase. 
It would seem, hovrever, that it must be meant either to 
indicate the fact that when two pictures are pji iseil l)efore me 
successively with a certain rapidity they give rise to a sensation 
of animation, a sensation 1 cannot obtain when I behold them 
simultaneously. In this case the term ” intrinsic causal Jaw 
explains nothing and its utility os description is not <jbvions. 
Or it may mean cause in the older intension, that is, a potency 
or agency in the o])ject, but this we must reject as plainl} 
inconsistent with the thesis. The only other intension I can 
imagine for the phrase is '"custom” in Hume's lueauinf 
when he said “all our reasonings concerning causes 
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effects are derived from nothing hut custom.” If this be 
the meaning, the phrase ‘‘intrinsic causal law” to denote 
it seems to me peculiarly misleading. But this is a digres- 
sion, it is only meant to show that if the cinematograph 
fails to account for its most striking feature, viz., the “ anima- 
tion ” of the picture, it is not likely to help us to account for 
recognition. 

1 suggest that what is implied in the fact of recognition is 
not only what Miss Edgell has called retentiveness, a power in 
the mind of retaining the object of knowledge, a power 
distinct from the power of being acquainted with it, but a 
retontiveiiess which is actively working in the pereeptual 
piiic(?s.s itself. Its activity is shown in direction, control, and 
selection of the object of knowledge in the very act itself of 
becoming acquainte<l with it. liecognition then will imply 
that memory is being formed at the very same moment as 
perce[ition and by the very stime process. 

There is psychological eviiience to support this view. 
There is an abnormal exi^rience, which has been carefully 
observed, and of which many cases are on record. It is 
known as false recognition. The first notice of it in psychology 
is, I think, by William Janies, who thus describes it: “There 
is a curious experience wliich everyone seems to liave had — 
the feeling that tlie present iiioment in its completeness has 
leen exiwienced before — we w^ere saying just this thing, in 
just this place, to just these people, etc.” of 

I, 075). The experience is not so cominon, T 
think, at least in a definite and pronounced form, as James 
represents it. I have never had the experience myself, but it 
has been described to me as a personal experience by a friend 
^vho has liad it. Bergson has made an exhaustive study of it 

ail article in the Iteviie Fhihsophique of December, 1908. 
He has collected and compared all the I’ecorded instances to 
that date. He terms it Lc iioicoenir div pn^gent. It apiiears to 
^ lueinory of, or recollecting, what is actually pi'osent and 
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being perceived. The subject is perceiving, but feels he is 
recollecting. He is recollecting what he is perceiving. Wliat 
he is actually doing seems to him, while he is doing it, to he 
what ho has already done, what he is actually seeing seems, 
while he is seeing it, to be what he has already seen, and so 
throughout. If this occurs to a normal individual it is sudden 
and very lleeting, but in ceases of mental disease it may endure 
for long periods. 

A fact of this kind seems to throw light on what is uiic of 
the most obscure mental processes, viz., tlie process by wliich 
tlie experience of perceiving passes into the experience of 
i-cniem boring, the process by which what Hume called the 
impression becomes what he called the idea, or what \vc in 
this ])resent discussion are calling the sense-datuni bi^conies 
the niemory-iiiiage, which we shall afterwards he able to 
recall. If the phenomenon of false recognition be a real ease 
of recollecting, and yet a recollecting not of what is i»ast, luit 
of what is present, it implies that the process by which 
experience becomes marked with the past actually goes on 
concurrently with percejitioii. Under normal c«>nditions we 
are wholly niiconscious of this process, but this may !•»; 
because our activity requires that our atteiitii :i should bo 
concentrated on the forming fiction. Our whule int* ^vsL in 
the i)Tesent moment is in what it is bringing bi j'lss, fuul 
therefore our eoiisciousiieps is forward looking. This forward 
direction of attention may be blocking out tin; cuiisciuiisness 
of tlie forming past, and w’e may only be able to become aware 
of it at rare moments or when from strain or brefikdowii the 
natural attitude is losing its equilibrium. However lids may 
be, it is clear tliat recognition implies a work of the mind nithe 
cognitive process itself. Were there no such activity and wem 
the mental act only tlic contemplating of a succession, tlieii even 
supnosiiig the act of contemplating the succession to be single 
and not itself a succession of acts, wc could never “ learn by 
experience.” 
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I agree then with the arguments advanced by Miss Edgell 
in support of her thesis. 

1 think Mr. IW'tlett in treating the problem as one of 
descriptive iwychology lias failed to see its importanee for 
philosophy. He tells us with evident sincerity that he cannot 
see why there should be any ditticulty. His main argument, 
however, is vitiated in my view by an error. This is moat 
conspicuous where he distinguishes an act of x^erceiviug F 
seiise-ilata n h n d from a repetition in a second act and suggests 
that recognition is a "characteristic feeling aceomi)anying 
‘facilitation*” acquired by tlie act of perceiving simply 
from the repetition. His mistake is that in the second act of 
perceiving thi^ sense-data are not, as ho says, a h c d again (clearly 
iiiipossilile on any th(*ory of sense-data) but a' b' c d\ Make 
this correction and also the further one that the second act of 
preeiving is not V hut P' and the argument is strenglhless. 
Mr. Ilarilett may of course l)e intending to j)resent another 
tlieoiy, and liis tlieory may he true, but liis pa])er certainly leads 
us lo supjjnsc that he is ilefending the sense-data hypothesis. 

Hr. ^looro is largely in agreement with Miss Edgell on all 
the essential points. He is anxious to defend Mr. Bussell 
against the main indictment and tells us he “ certainly never 
has attempted to analyse any cognitive experience wliatcver 
into *im;ntal act and physical reality.*** I hoi>e he is right, 
however rough it may be on Mr. BiLsstdl’s followers. He thinks 
Mr. Uussell does hold in regard to some of our simplest cognitive 
experiences, viz. our seii-siiigs of sense-data., that there is a dual 
I’cliitidu between the sense-datum and some other term, but 
'vliat this other term is, or what its nature is, Mr. Moore does 
Mot tell us. This, however, can hardly be iiiqiortant in view of 
tile fact tliat jMr. Moore rejects it as false. Also Mr. Bussell 
^lokls that the sense-datum is always, in a certain sense, 
phy.sical,” and of thi.s Mr. Moore is very doubtful. This 
y clears the ground. 

Without atteinxitiug the obviously impossible task (in the 
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time limit) of following Mr. Moore’s dialectic in its mcticiiloiia 
ramifications, we may I think try to appreciate its effect on the 
broad issue. That broad issue I take to he this — Cun any 
theory which regards knowledge as a construction of elciiientaiy 
(a) sense-data, (h) other terms, and (c) relations, account for 
recognition ? Mr. Moore without cxprassing any view as 
to the truth or falsity of any paiticular theory replies, Yes, 
and offers us a “correct” answer. This answer is that there 
is an act of knowing wliich may be a judgment or liolief 
(but whether it is or not he cannot with certainty say), 
the important thing about which is that it does nut involve 
at the moment it occurs acquaintance with any past 
sense-datum, or likeness of any past sense-datum to u 
present sense-datum, or knowledge by descriptiuii of a past 
sense-datum, but only the knowledge that at least one sense- 
datum sensed before was like this sense-datum. What does 
this mean if not that there is no recognition of an <.'X])cricno6 
at all ? And Mr. Moore, evidently su8|)ccting this, ventures to 
guess that Miss Edgell must mean by recognition that “ the 
present sense-datum itself must havts some modification/’ for 
him a quite unwaiTanted assumption, the vahMity of which he 
disputes. The issue I think could hardly ue inoie clt‘arly 
raised. 

Finally, Mr. Moore’s discussion of the problem in S''ction C 
of his paper reveals ^is ownAview .^. so'^ttij^inetii opjwsed 
to the view MissEdj^ell^iittrlBiite’s with lair sliow 

of reason its Mr. Jiiooije acknpwledges, that tha argument simply 
becomes a warmij^jr^obabiy iiot unnecessary ,nhat in i'^tei- 
preting Mr. Bussell^ worih-^slte has ass\iiiiecl >fiis meaning- aiul 
the possibility is by no mcftns exclad(^^.-l^^ Bussell has an 
escape from the dilemma in which Miss Edgell seems, foruwing 
his own exposition, to land him. 

To sum up my own conclusion, I consider tliat recognition 
implies that knowing is not simply enjoying the conteniplatw*! 
of physical reality, whether this reality be only sense-data or 
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also something inferred as their cause or source. The analysis 
of knowledge into a two-term relation of mental act and 
physical reality ignores the essential factor in learning by 
experience. The mind can recognise not only because it retains 
its past experience in pure memory but also because it is 
impressing its mark on experience in present perception. 
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IX.— PARMENIDES, ZENO, AND SOCRATES. 

Ihj A. E. Taylor. 

Tkekk is SI laudsiblo unwritten custom of well-bred society by 
which metaphysical discussions arc carefully excliuled from 
polite conversation. The reason of the rule is probibly, as 
Mr. Jourdain lias lately explained, that such discussions 
commonly involve the jierceptioii of jokes of the fourth order, 
and jokes of a higher degree than the second, or at best tlie 
thinl, are imperceptible by ail but an insignificant minority of 
mankind. Hence the prohibition of their perpetration in 
general conversation is an easy and obvious deduction from tin* 
principle of the (.'atogorical Imperative. History, howevor, 
presents us with two brilliant exceptions to the general rub?: 
the conversation held at a memorable tea-party lietween Alice, 
the Mad Hatter and the March Hare, and tin ^ ^vhich, if we 
may believe Plato, took place at Athens at a cerlahi celeln'alioii 
of the Panathcnaic festival, srmie time about 451 or 450 n.c., in 
the house of the well known admiral and politician, Pylliodorus, 
the son of Tsolochus, between Parmenides, Zeno, and the 
youthful but already distinguisheil Soemtes. Mr. Jourdain luis 
already published an entertaining and illuminating comnientary 
on one of these singular conversations: I proxnise on this 
occasion to invite attention to some [Xiiiits of iiitei'est connoi led 
with tlie other. 

I cannot, of course, undertake to deal liej’e with so wide 

Nr — Allusiniia to PiYifeHsor Hurnet’a views, unlesa otherwise stated, 

ar-i to the analysis of the Pannenifies in his reient volume, 
PhUimphf : T/iateg to Plato, 
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a subject as the purpose and argiunciit of the Pamienidrs 
considered as a whole. All that I iiilend is to ofTer a slight 
contribution to the history of early Greek logical theory by 
attempting to throw some light on one or two lines of reasoning 
which are made prominent in the dialogue, and I shall select 
for special consideration two topics, the use made by l^armenides 
of the a])peal to an infinite regress, and his attempted Kefutation 
of Idealism, llefore 1 ean deal with cither point in detail it 
will l;»e necessary to say something in general about the 
(hamatic setting which Plato has provhled for the discussion, a 
subject on which the commentators, so far as I am acquainted 
with them, have been unduly silent. 

If we examine the ParmeaUk.% as we have the right to 
examine any <lialogue of Plato, simply as a work of dramatic 
art, we shall see at once that it Iuls cei tain peculiarities which 
give it a unique place among the Platonic “discourses of 
Socrates.*’ Its form, to begin with, is nnusnally complicated ; 
it is a narration hy an niinamed speaker of a narration of a 
narration of a conversation. Hence its “ formula,** as Professor 
Ikirnet calls it, is “ Antiphon said that Pythodorus sjiid that 
raniienides, Zeno or Socrates said such and such a thing.” 
The scheme is, of coui’se, far too cumbrous to he kept up 
at all rigidly, and J*lato reiK^atedly allows him*!elf to ilroj> for 
cunveiiience into direct reproiluetion of the conversation. 
So far as tliLs scheme goes, however, the Parmenuhs does not 
stand alone; we liave an almost exact counter jiart in the 
witli the exception that thei'e the sjKjakcr who 
relates what he had lieard about the famous dinner in lionuur 
of Agathoii*s victory is himself a known and named person, and 
that his story has conic to him at only one remove, so that the 
formula reduces to “ AvisUnlomiis told me that Socrates, or 
Aristoplianes, spoke as follows.*’ The full singularity of the 
scheme adopted for the Parmenides only becomes manifest from 
a rather fuller examination of the imaginary circumstances of 
I'Jui recitation. The speaker wiio I'elates Antiphon's account of 
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Fythodorus’ account of the interview between the three famous 
philosophers is indeed named, but beyond his mere name we 
leam no more of him than that he belongs to a group of citizens 
of Clazomenae who take a keen interest in philosophy (f/AXa 
il>CK6aoif>oi, 126/)). Where, or to whom, he is speaking we are not 
told. The scene is certainly not in or near Athens, and to 
judge from the way in which the word ol/eodev, in his opening 
sentence, is explained by the addition ix KXa^ofiev&v, it is not 
in Glazoineiiaa We are really entithsd to say no more than 
that the story of the meeting of Socrates with the Kleatio 
philosophers is related somewhercs by a person interested in 
philosophy to a like-minded audience. This complete silence 
about the place and the is a thing unparalleled in 

the rest of Plato’s dialogues, lii the case of directly dramatic 
dialogues, the mere presence of Socrates himself provides 
suflicient indication of place. Even in a work which avoids all 
more H 2 )ecific I’eferences, like the PhiMnis, we are at least sure 
that w’e are to imagine ourselves in Athens or its immediate 
neighbourhood. The Theavtdus is supposed to be reiul aloud 
long after the conversation which it professes to record, hut thri 
opening discourse between Eiiclides and Terpsioii is intended to 
make it quite clesir when and where and in whai ci'cuiiistaiices 
the reading takes place. So in the Phialo Plato is quite c uvfiil 
to direct our attention to the point that Phaedo’s narrative of 
the master’s last day on earth is delivered some little while after 
the event before the Pythagorean community of lMiliu.s. With 
reported dialogues the case is much the same. Apolludorus in 
the Symposium, for example, expressly explains that his 
recollection of Aristodeinus’ narrative is just and vigorous 
because he had rehearsed the whole only a day or two before 
{irp^rfv) in conversation with a friend as he walked from Ins 
home in Phalerum to the city. In the RepMk, Socrates 
repeats a conversation in which he had been the central figin* 
onl> tiie day before, and we are told just where it had l)cen 
held, in the house of Polemarchus in the Peiraeus; in the 
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Protagoras he has only just left the circle in the house of 
Callias >vhen he meets the friend to whom he relates the events 
of the day. Even in the lAms what we may call the stage 
directions are perfectly clear and distinct. The Sophistes and 
PolUisuSy indeed, so far as their contents go, have nothing to 
indicate time and place, but both arc carefully attached to the 
Tlieaiiehis in such a way as to date them immediately after the 
filing of the accusation against Socrates in the spring of the 
year 399. That the immediate speaker in the Parmenides 
should be, as he is, quite iincharacterized, and should be 
speaking no one knows where and to no one knows whom, is 
quite against Plato’s usual practice, and the departure from 
custom has, therefore, presumably a reason. 

Still, if we learn little about Cephalus, the one definite 
thing that we do learn is significant enough. We are expressly 
told that he and his friends made the journey from CSazomcnae 
to Athens for no other puri)ose than to learn from Plato's 
younger half-brother. Antiphon, the iletails of the conversa- 
tion between Socrates and the Eleatics {irugeifii y iir* avro 
TovTo, Sei/o’o/iei/ov 126<^ and the more express statement 
of 126/> just below). Tliis conversation, we must remember, 
is supposed to have been held when Socrates, who was born in 
ov shortly before 470 n.c., was still “exceedingly young” 
(a^oSpa vdovy 127r), Lc.y not later than about 450. It is 
assumed tliat, at tlie time when Cephalus is speaking, all the 
persons who had actually been present on this memorable 
occasion were already dead, and a coiTect account of what 
happened could only be obtained from Antiphon, who, we 
are told, had heard tlie tale from l*ythodorus, in whose house 
the meeting took place, so often that he had got it by heart 
(cS fiaXa iisfjueXhfiaevy 126r). That Proclus is right in pointing 
out that the death of Socrates is presumed in this narrative is 
<^bvious. So long as one of the parties to the original con- 
versation was alive, it would have been ridiculous to make 
Cephalus go to a second-hand source for his information. 
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How long after 399 Ceplialus Ih supposed to be speaking 
cannot perhaps be decided. Antiphon is now no longer a 
fjLetpaKiov but a young man, but, in the absence of any positive 
knowledge about the date of his birth, we can dmw no 
inferences from this. The important point is simply that the 
journey of Cephalus to Athens must be supposed to hajij)eii 
not less than half-a-century after the meeting of the three 
philosophers, and (jiiite possibly a number of years later. 
What may we reasonably infer fi-om Plato’s aasuini)tion of 
this story as the basis for his dialogue ? First of all, I think 
it is clear that Professor llurnet is right {Phnnlo, p. xxiii) 
in calling attention to Plato’s habit of laying stress on the 
fact that he could not have been personally present at souie of 
the scenes which he describes. Tlius the device of makiiis 
Apollodorus repeat at second-hand from Aristodeums tlie 
incidents of the SumimUnn serves to remind us that Plato, 
who was a mere Ixjy at the time of Agathon’s tragic victory, 
could not have been present at its celeljration, and is not 
proiiosiiig to apeak as an tye-witness. Similarly, I he insistence 
in the Pnymenuks on the ]njint that there is now only one 
person living who can satisfy the curiosity of CVplnilus, and 
that he himself had got his knowledge, when a nie e lad, from 
a much older man wIkj is now ilead, is an elleotive dev’^x* for 
warning us that the scene to be described belongs to a veiv 
remote past, of which Plato could himself have no direct 
knowledge. And we may suspect that one ivasoii f(»i* the 
pains which he has taken to explain how the narrative was 
passed on by Pythodoriis to Antiphon and by Antiphon to 
Cephalus is to make it clear that it lais been derived from 
sources f3iitirely iiidepeinlent of himself. To the reader this 
means, of course, that Plato is declining to pledge Ids |x?rsoaal 
credit for the historical accuracy of all tlic details. If we find 
the Eleatic philosophers apparently conducting their dialectic 
wlvh a special view to fourth-century controversies between 
Plato and his contemporaries — well, Plato has as good as told 
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US that he is not responsible for the accuracy of the narrative. 
He was not there to hear what ranncnides and Zeno actually 
said, and the version he puts before us makes no profession to 
come in any way from Socrates. It is what Antiphon pro- 
fessed to liave learned from Pythodonis; we mi^ht be 
interested to know whether Socrates would liave confirmed 
it on all points, but . . . Socrates is unfortunately no more, 
ami, even for what Pythodonis said, we have only the 
recollection of one mucli younger man whose testimony 
cannot be subjected to any process of control, and must be 
taken for what it is worth. In no other dialogue has Plato 
lM‘.en at such elaborate pains to make it ^piite clear that he has 
left himself free to colour his account of a conversation in the 
distant past with an eye to the philosophical situation in the 
present. 

But there is .another and even move important inference 
suggested by the opening narrative of the di.alogue whicli, so 
far as I know, h.as never yet been pointed out with suffieient 
plainness. The initial assumption of the story about Ceplialns 
and Ills visit to Athens is that the meeting of Socrates with 
the famous Eleatics was net merely an historical fact — that it 
was so seems to l)e now the current view of most writers on 
the history of early Greek philosophy — hut that it was an 
cveut of absolutely first-rate imporUiiice. It is taken for 
granted that the conversation of the three philosophers was 
so notable that half-a-century or more afterwanls it was 
reinembcred as something of remarkable interest by the 
friends of Cephalus at Clazoiuenae, who, indeed, sent to Athens 
fur the express ]nirpose of getting the true account of what 
had passed from the one person on earth who could supply it. 
Of course, I am not suggesting here that it is necessary to 
suppose that the mission of Cephalus to Athens is an historical 
fact. It may very possibly be no move than an artistic fiction 
ou the part of Plato. The really important point is that 
Plato should have thought the story, true or false, sufficiently 
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plausible to make use of it as ho does. It implies at the very 
least that the philosophers of Clazomenae took the same sort of 
interest in Socrates and liis doings which the Phwdo attests for 
the Pytliagoreans of Thebes and PliUus and the Theavtctm for 
the pliilosophei's of Megara. Nor would it be hard to account 
for the existence of this interest. When all the available 
evidence for tlie dates in the life of Anaxagoras ai-e ctirefully 
compared, it seems almost certain that the prosecution whieli 
terminated that philosopher s 30 years of residence in Athens 
must Iiave occurred somewlicre alioiit 450 B.C., in s])ite of tlio 
general agreement of modem historians in favour of placing 
the event nearly twenty years later. This exidains among 
other things why in the Phnnlo tlie influence of Anaxagoras 
on Socrates is represented as exerted partly at second-hainl, 
partly through his book, and nothing is said of any personal 
intercourse l)et\veen the two men, why again in the Greater 
Ilippias Socrates is made to coiitiust Anaxagoras as one of the 
“ancients” with the men of his own time, why the doxo- 
graphic tradition, which goes l»ack to Theophrastus, alway«? 
mentions not Anaxagoras himself but his successor, Archelaus, 
as the teacher of Socrates, and finally how Anaxagoras was 
able, between his disajtpearance from Athens an i liis deatli in 
tlie opening yeara of the Peloponnesian War, to organ isii a 
philosophical school in Ionia, which appears to have been still 
in existence in the time of Epicurus. It also explains tlie 
interest of the philosophers at Clazomenae in Socrates. For 
Clazomenae was the native city of Anaxagoras himself, and 
though all the accounts agree in naming Lampsacus as tlic 
actual centre from which he propagated his philosophy after 
his enforced retirement from Athens, we may lie sure, even it 
tlie history of Epicureanism did not prove the point, that 
science continued to lie studied in Ionia generally, and that 
the fame of a brilliant pupil of Anaxagoras’ successor, 
Ar iieiaus, would be sure to spread to the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras himself. A meeting of Socrates with the great 
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Eleatics would be metnorablo as marking the beginning of tiie 
process hy whieli the science of tlie Ionian East and the 
lulian West were for tlie first time brought together at 
the only place which, for historical reasons, was adapted to 
starve as a general clearing-houses for Greek speculations — the 
Atliens which was already ))ecotning the great political and 
commercial centre of tlie civilisation of the Mediterranean 
basin. Hence the naturalness of the fiction, if it is a fiction, 
that even after more than half-a-century the event should 
have been so vividly recollected that tlie scientific men of 
Claznineiiae sent a special deputation to recover a detailed 
account of it from the only living man who was in a position 
to supply one. 

It should also be borne in mind that there arc special 
nuisons why it is humanly certain that a young man of philo- 
sophical genius living in the middle of the fifth century, and 
already feeling dissatisfied, as we are told in the Phnedo 
Socrates was dissiitisfied, with the current Ionian views about 
science, would make a iioint of being introiluced to the most 
famous representatives of Western ideas. In the Parmenidvs 
itself all that wc are told by W'ay of explanation of the presence 
of rarmenides and Zeno in Athens is that they had come to 
visit the Panatheiiaic festival. To understand the full meaning 
of this we need to recur to information supplied partly hy the 
poem of rarmenides himself, ^tartly by statements made in the 
Platonic Corpus and elsewhere about Zeno. Our thanks for 
the jneservatioii of the escliatological proem to the poem of 
Parmenides are due to Sextus Empiricus, wlio inserted the 
wliole of it ill the first of his treatises " against the dogmatists ” 
(Sext. Adv. maihemntiem, VII, 111). The recent re-examina- 
tion of the manuscripts by Mutschiiiaiiii for his still incom- 
pleted edition of Sextus, shows that according to the best text 
Parmenides began his verses with an invocation to the divinity 
^ Kara rrdvr aoTfi (f^epei elSora ^Qira, “ who guides the man 
who knows through all cities.” This means, of course, that 
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Parmenides himself was in the habit of travelling from city to 
city and giving epidcictic displays of liis philosophy. Like tlio 
evidence, which goes back to Isocrates, for the actual education 
of Pericles by Anaxagoras, the allusion shows liow far it is 
from being true that there was in the middle of the fifth 
centuiy any hard and fast line of distinction between tlie 
man of science and the so-called “ sophist ” who undertook the 
“ education of men ” as a profession. We must not, of course, 
suppose that Parmenides made nothing by his eimhi^eU any 
more tluin that Anaxagoras derived no i)ersonal advantages 
from his position as instructor to Pericles. If Protagoras came 
to be popularly regarded as the inventor of the sophistic 
profession, we must rememl)er both that according to the 
account of Plato he must have been in the field at least 
twenty years at the date of the visit of Pannenides and Zeiio to 
Athens, and that the s})eciul novelty of liis i)rogiamme was not 
that he was paid for his services but that he substituted the 
art of political success for science as the subject of his instruc- 
tions. 

About Zeno the case is even clearer. It is c|uiie beyond 
reasonable doubt tliat Zeno not only taught for pny but lluit 
lie must have settleil in Athens and practised L.s » ailing there 
for some considerable time. This is ex]dicity stati'd in a 
dialogue, the First Aldhiaih's, which may possibly be Platonic, 
and is at any rate show’ii by its style aiul ocintents t«) I>e 
a fourth-century Academic work little if any tiling later in 
composition than the latter years of Plato's life. We are 
there expressly told that two well known iniblic men of the 
fifth century, Py thodorus son of Isolochus — and it is manifestly 
lio, as Proclus saw, who is the Py thodorus of our dialogue- -and 
Callias the son of Calliades, Socrates* conimandcr. who fell 
honourably before the walls of Potidaea, paid him 40 niiuie 
each for his instructions. Zeno’s permanent residence m 
AUiens is equally implied by I^lutarch’s story that Pericles 
had been one of his hearers, and by the well known allusions 
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of Aristotle to dialogues in which Zeno and Protagoras figured 
as discussing problems connected with the notion of the 
infinitesimal. In fact, it is precisely this professional activity 
from which Zeno derived the name of “ the sophist.” Writers 
who wish to distinguish Zeno of Klea from Zeno of Cittium 
and other persons of the same not unusual name call him 
i not, as Mr. Bertrand Ikiissell has imagined, hy way 

of disi)aragenient of his niathcniaticial paradoxes, hut simply 
])ecause ho did, a matter of fact, follow the calling of a paid 
instructor of young men, just as we might sjieak to-day of 
“ So-and-so the Army coach ” or Siich-a-one the journalist.” 
And if wo will Ijeliove Plato, as there is no rcjison why we 
should not, «ao(iuaintauce with Zeno’s works had alreatly liad a 
jji-eat intiuence on the mind of Socrates himstdf in early youth. 
According to the famous autobiographical passage t>f the 
PArz/y/o, prominent among the ditlieulties which had lecl Socrates 
to the formulation of his doctrine of Forms were not only tins 
probhsm raised hy Anaxagoras about growth and nutrition 
{Phmh 96r)> l)ut Zeno’s puzzle about unity and plurality (96z0, 
and tlic method of “liypothesis ” finally adopted hy Socrates 
as the only proper instrument of philosophical inquiry is just 
that method of Zciio in which the ParmenUks represents him 
as receiving a lesson from the two earlier philosophers. The 
atuatioii, in fact, as imagined by I*lato, and as likely enough 
to have occurred in fact, is that Socrates has just thought out 
fin' himself iVA a theory which will solve both sets of difficulties 
the doctrine of Forms. ('Ihat this solution is genuinely his 
own is stated with the utmost distinctness. Parmenides’ very 
*ii‘8t question, on hearing it (130/i»), is avrov o-v ovtco Sip^T}<rai 
ws Xeyet?, “ Have you made this distinction of which you speak 
^•y yourself and for yourself ” ; avTo^ here im?aus just what it 
'loes in such a phrase as avroi “ wo arc by ourselves,” 

it is implied in tlie whole passage that llie answer is 
^^-Hirinative. The theory of Socrates is jdainly something of 
'▼hid) Parmenides is liearing for the first time, though it is so 

Q 
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far constructed on lines familiar to him that he only requires 
to hear it stated once before showing himself an acute aiul 
formidable critic of it.) Plato’s assumption then is that the 
meeting between the Eleatics and Socrates was a memora))le 
event in the history of Greek philosophy for very obvious 
reasons. Socrates had already teen interested in tlie work of 
Zeno, but, according to Plato’s account, had liitherto not been 
under the personal influence of Zeno. Zeno is, it appears, in 
Atlieiis for tlie first time, since it is imiflied that all the cojiies 
of his bo<»k wJiieh have got abroad there arc reproductions oi 
a surrcjititious copy : the true text has now been brought to 
Athens for the first time by the author (127c). Such a first 
meeting between the greatest thinkers of an earlier generation 
and Socrates in the very flush of his first eager speculation 
must nec.'ossarily he of moment, and lunujc J^Iato can readily 
ask us to believe that men might take mucli ])ains to siHnire an 
authentic! account of the interview even fifty or sixty years 
later. In fact it would l)ft just the deatli of thi* la.^t survivors 
of the party that would make persons with an interest in tlie 
liistory of ideas feel the necessity to obtain a narrative* f»f tin* 
kiml without furtlicr delay. 

I have dwelt so long on the character of Plato’s ]aeee t)f 
introiluctory narrative because, as it seems to me, if T liave 
divined its purpose (nirrcctly, an iiifc*renco of some import.ime 
may be made about the reasoning to which it ]n‘(dndes. l\o 
shall naturally cxpecil, if the whole work is to be r)f a ]»iere, 
that tlie proper historical illusion will be kejtt up throughoni 
it. However many covert .shafts Plato may bo aimifig .it 
conteiiiporaries of liis own living towards the middle of the 
fourth cetilury, wc shall expect that his drama will respect the 
unities sufficiently to be in its main lines true to the spirit of 
the fifth century. The chief lines of reasoning, however they 
may te worked out into detail, should be such as luiglit 
u.aturally have been followed in a discussion of the age of 
Zeno. And we can see that Plato really felt this too. The 
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whole form of the dialogue with its iugeuious antinomies has, 
as Professor Ihiriict has said, been adapted to the pretence 
that it is just one of those exhiliitions of the Zenoniaii dialectic 
tu which Aristotle refers. It pretends to be just such a 
dialogue as that quoted by Aristotle in which Zeno was i-opre- 
}?ented as posing Protagoras with the notion of pctitv.^ 
which are “beneath the threshold.” It may, in 
my own opinion, Ixi fairly sfiid that, so ftir as the main lines of 
discussion are concerned, there is little if anything in Plato’s 
rnniicnuks which miglit not have been said at an actual 
joyous passage of anus between dialecticians in the middle of 
the fifth century. To prove this statement completely it 
woidil be necessary to subjoin an elaborate initical commentaiy 
on the whole dialogue, taken clause by clause. But I propose 
to do .something towards establishing the p«)iut in the present 
pajitu* by .singling out for consideration two arguments put 
forward in the early ]jart of the dialogue whicdi have always 
attracted a great deal of aUentii)ii, — that wliich turns upon the 
logical ()bje(ition to an “infinite regress,” and that in which 
Plato's Pariiienides anticipate.s Kant’s attem])t to make a 
fonnal refutation of “ Idealism.” 

To ajipreciate these pieces of dialectic it is necessary to 
begin liy understanding exactly what is the ])oint in the 
doctrine of Forms, as propounded hy the youthful Socrates, 
again-st wliich the Eleatics are ilii’ecting tlieir attack. Unfor- 
tunately modern waiters on Plato have often approached the 
I'tfrmv indent with a complete misunderstanding of its main 
pnipose. Tlicy have suppose*! Socrates to he asserting, 
Panuenides and Zeno to be disputing, tlie existence of “ Porms 
which are only to be apprehended by thought.” This is a 
uusccnccptioii which is fatal to any real insight into the 
dialogue. Parmenules ami Zoiio nowhere raise any difficulty 
about the existence of such I’orms as the proper objects of 
Isuuwledge ; in fact, since the very “ One ” of which their own 
pbilosophy speaks is just such a P'orm, and is, iu fact, called by 
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that name in the poem of rarmeniiles himself, they coukl 
well make a ditticulty on the point. From their neglect to ask 
for any explanation of the matter, we must assume tliat tliey 
are supposed already to know quite well what sort of thing a 
Fonii is, and to have met before ]:)ersoiis who believe in tlio 
reality of such Forms. Indeed, if Proclus is right in taking ii; 
as familiarly known tJiat the extreme “friends of Forms” 
(?riticised in tlie are Italian l*ythagoreans, the Eleatiis 

must have known all al)Out the matter. What does strike tliem 
as unfamiliar in the theory expounded by Socrates is llmi he 
believes in Forms “ of the things wo perceive,” Forms of msui. 
horse, and the like, and it is about this very assertion of a 
precise (lorrespondencc l»etwecn Forms and “ tilings we jHMceive ■’ 
that they ask the question wliether he had I'cally hit upon the 
doctrine for himself. The whole oliject of the dialtM tical 
difficulties which they go on to raise is to suggest to Socrates 
that it is impossible to give a coherant account of the relation 
asserted in his theory to subsist between a Fori.i and the 
sensible things of whicli it is the Form, and Parmenides ends 
his diale(;tical examination of the dix^trine hy liie <.‘Xpress 
declaration that though, as can now lie seen, Soc rates lius 
formidable difficulties to face before he can claim have 
justified the assumption of Forms of things, philus<ip1iic;il 
thouglit is impossible unless there are Fm'ms (135 ft — 

We liave, therefore, to hear in mind that the o) ject c.»f the 
argumentation is not to tlirow any iloiiht on tlie existence of 
Forms, liut to urge the need for a plain and explicit acccaiiit of 
the relation which Socrates (;ommonly called that of parlinpn- 
tion, hy which a thing is connected with what he wills the Form 
of that tiling. As Professor S^urnet says, expressing the point 
with perfect exactness in the terminology of a later generation, 
it is not the existence of the intelligildo bur tJio existem^e of 
the sensible which is, according to Parmenides and Zciu», the 
I ; 'Mc in Socrates’ theory. And, in fact, it was precisely tlie 
crux. Ill the account given in the Phaedo sensible things ligui’e 
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as mere temporary veliicIeH of a iiumlier of Forms; tliey are, 
apparently, what they have aometimes Jieon called hy later 
thinkers, meetiug-placeH of iiiiiversals, terms which sustain 
(;ouii»lcxes of relations, hut what more than this a thing is does 
not appear. It would seem that Socrates himself felt that this 
could not he the last word on the matter; at any rate, he is 
camful in the Phnnh to suggest a plurality of names for the 
lelation hetween thing and Forin, and appears not to he wholly 
satisfied with his account of it. That Plato himself felt the 
necessity of giving a veiy different doctrine on the point is 
manifest not only from the and Phi! chan hut from the 

hints furnished hy Aristotle's criticisms of him. The impi'ession 
left hy the Pitniiniuka is that Plato at least wishes us to think 
that Socrates had quite early in life struck into the right line 
of lli( night, hut to the day of his death had never heen able to 
follow it up with complete swjcess. Indeed our dialogue even 
proft sses to give the reason for his partial failure ; he liarl never 
in Iiis early life hud a thoroughly adequate training in hard and 
dry diale(*lie. He was trying to define “heautifuP' and “ right ’* 
and “good” and the other Forms l»efore going through a 
suHicient “discipline” in hard logic, or, in other words, his 
interi'sts were too exclusively ethical and not logical enough. 
To myself, at least, this i»assage {Punn, 185 c — d) has all the 
appearance of being intended as a perfectly serious criticism 
aimed at what Plato himself felt to be a weak spot in the 
Socratic phiiosopliy. I find it quite incredilde that sueli a 
(liri'c! critieism shoiiUl he levelled either at a purely imaginary 
person, who had no existence outside his creator’s imagination, 
nr at sniiie unnamed person, Plato himself in an earlier stage of 
his development, or some disciple of Plato, or some Socratic 
under the disguise of the Master. AVith so much in the 
"ay uf preliminary orientation we may turn to the treatment of 
the tNYo specific arguments I have selected for (consideration. 
And 1 will begin with the argument from the illegitimacy of 
^he infinite regress, which 000111*8 twice over, at Pana. 132 a — 6 , 
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and Pai*m. 132 d — c. I will begin by a fairly literal I’enderinjf 
of the relevant passages : — 

“ I suppose your reason for thinking that there is in each 
case such a one Form is this. When you judge that stn-eral 
/things are big, perhaps when you consider them all you hold 
that there is one and the same Form, and hence you tliink that 
‘ the big ’ is one.” “ You are right.” 

“But if you consider together in the same way th* big and 
the other big things, will there not again appear one big some- 
thing in virtue of which they all appear big?” “So it would 
seem.” 

“ Tlien there will appear a second Form of bigness, over and 
above the big and the things that i)artake of the l»ig, and ihevti 
will l)e a third on the top of all these in virtue of wliieh they 
will all be big. Thus each of your Forms will no longer be one 
but indefinitely numerous.” 

[Socrates hereupon makes the suggestion that the ditficully 
might be evaded by suppo.sing that a Form is only a “though!; 
ill a mind,” and this leads to what I have called ilie 
Eefatation of Idralism. He then tries the alternative 
explanation that the relation of a thing to Form is sini])])' 
that the Form is a type, and the thing is lile the tyi)e. This 
is met by recurrence to the argument from the r giess as 
follows.] 

“ Then if anything is like the Form can the Form In*, other 
than like that which has been stam[)ed with i' s lik(uioss, in 
far as it was modelled on it ? Can the like by any artitice be 
prevented from being like what is like it ? ” “ (Jertainly not ’ [i f ’ 
the relation of likeness is symmetrical]. "And must not the lilf3 
and its like both partake of one identical something i ” They 
must. And that by partaking of whicli likes are like — will not it 
be just the Form ? ” “ To be sure it will.” “ Then it follows that 
nr^hing else is like the Form, nor the Form like anytliing else* 
Otherwise besides the Form there will always appear another 
Form, and if it is like anything, .still another, and there uiH ^ 
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an unending series of fresh Forms, if the Form proves Uhe that 
which partakes of it.” 

The argument from the “ infinite regress ” is thus employed 
first against the general theory of the “ participation ” of things 
in forms and then, in a specialised form, against the suggested 
identification of the relation of “ participation ” with tlie relation 
between a copy of an original and the original. 

The ([uestions which naturally occur to us on reading the 
two passages are two, wliether the reasoning asciibed to 
Pariiienides in tlie dialogue is sound, and what, so far as we 
Ciiii still discover, wjis the liistory of this type of arguintMit in 
antiquity before Plato composed the Panncnvhnl Has nat4) 
invented the difliculty which Zeno is made to raise for himself i 
Or was it invented hy some contemporary and unfriendly thinker 
as a criticism on the type of doctrine expounded in Xhx^rhmlol 
Or is it possible to hold that it is at least historically possible 
that the real Zeno may have argued in this fashion against 
theories which were acttially current in his own times i I'he 
answer usually given to these questions is, I think, that the 
reasoning is valid, or at least that Plat^j has not given any reason 
to think it invalid, and further that, as it is stiid we know from 
Alexander of Aphvodisias, the argument was invented hy the 
Megarian logician rolyxenus aiul is uleiitical with that often 
alluded to hy Aristotle as the rptrov avOptoiro^ or “ third man.” 
What I propose to show is that the appeal to the regress, 
though valid against certain ways in which the doctrine of Forms 
might be understood, is not valid against anything which Plato 
has advanced any whei-e in his writings, that there is no ground 
for supposing it to be identical with the argument of Polyxenus 
and that it is certainly not what Aristotle usually has in mind 
when he speaks of a certain tyjK) of argument as the “ third 
mail.” I \yiii consider first the more geneiiil form of the 
objection. 

The argument as formulated by Parmenides at 132 amounts 
to this. Tlie reason, and the onli/ reason, why wo sliould believe 
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in Forms is that when many particulars liave a common prediciilo 
— €.y. wlieii it is true to say of several men that each of them is toll 
— this must mean that they have a common character, a common 
objective ilctcrinination to which the common predicate of speech 
answers, and tliis common character is one and the same definite 
determination. That is why we say that though the particulars 
are mmiy there is one Form in which they all “ partake.” But, 
rarmeiiides contends, we may once moi'e ascribe this common 
predicate not only to each of the several “ particulars,” hut also 
to their “ common natui'e ” itself. We can say not only that Ay 
is great or good or beautiful, great or good or beautiful, 
great or good or beautiful, but that greatness is great, gotstniss 
good, haiHlg beautiful, and so on. Thus if the resenil)lam;e 
between Ai, rig, A^ requires to be accounted for by saying that 
each of them is an “ instance ” of A, by 2)arity of rotisoning we 
must .say that since A itself has a predicate in common with 
A^, Aj, tlicrc is a second Form — call it A(^> of which A, Ai, 
A-j, A:\ all “partake,” and the same considerations will avail to 
establish in the place of eveiy Formyl postulated by the theory 
of Socrates, a simply infinite series of Forms A, A(^>, A^"‘ 

A(^\ And this, it is assumed, is an absurdity. 

Now, ill the first place, I should like to oU'Hjrve that lliis 
argument, wdiatever it is worth, is not clirected agaii st the 
reality of Forms or universals but against tlie po.s.sibility «»f 
appealing to that reality as a ground for believing in iIk* 
revelations of sensiJ-perceptioii and an explanation of what wc 
mean wiieii we make a perceptive judgment. It is not the 
doctrine that there are yoyrd SiSy and that we can he awpiaiiited 
with tliem, hut the doctrine that what we peiwive by our senses 
— “sense-data” — ^“partake in” them and thus acquire a soconduiy 
reality which furnishes the starting-point of the aigument, and, 
as I shall try to sliow immediately, the conclusion that then? 
not one form of “ good,” “ beautiful,” etc., but a wliole hierarchy 
of orrlers of good, beauty, etc., is not w absurd. The it'a! 
difficulty is that if this is so the theory of Forms becomes 
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useless cTS a device for “ saving the appearances ” of the world as 
perceived by sense. The argument is exactly in tlie right place 
when put into the mouth of an Eleatic who wishes not to 
“save” these appearances, but to “give them a fall’* 
(Kara/SaWeiP rd^ and if valid against Socrates it is 

only valid because Socrates is the champion of perception 
against ultra-Kationnlisin. 

First, then, as to the validity of the general argument from 
the “ regress,” which has always been much affected by meta- 
physioijins as an instrument for the discomtiture of their rivals. 
It is still often assumed that a theory wliich leads to an 
“ iiuletinite regress ” in any form is thereby logically discredited. 

I cannot myself agree with this view, ft seems to be no tetter 
than a prejudice based on that confusion between infinity and 
iiidcteiniinat(‘ness wliich has been finally exploded by the 
researches of modern mathematicians into the character of infinite 
collccrtioiis. The doctrine that only the finite has determinate 
structure or order is one which a few hours* study of any 
elementary work ou the Theory of Assemblages is suflicieiit 
to ex])lode. Hence T think Mr. Uussell is plainly riglit in 
ilistiiiguishing between a harmless and a logically vicious type 
of “regress.” There <*an be no logical objection to the 
“ regress *' so long as it is constituted merely by implications 
belween projiositions. It is no objection either to the signilicaiicy 
or tlie Iriilli of a proposition 2^0 to say that iini»lies pu which 
again implies p2t and so on interminably. For there is no reason 
why each of an endless series of propositions { 2 >} should not be 
true. In tact, on the hypothesis of “ Idealists ” of the kind who 
usually make the most frequent employment of the “ regress ” 
against their opponents, every Mte proposition /) must imply an 
iulinite series of true proiwisitions. For they commonly hold 
that a proposition cannot te true without being actually known 
some mind and that this is part of what we mean by calling 
P true. Hence the true proposition p implies, 011 their theory, 
the true proposition, “i)? knows and this, being itself a true 
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proposition, again implies “y — who may of course be identical 
with X — knows tliat x knows and so on m hidejinitim 
Professor Koyce has cori’ectly drawn tliis conclusion, and 
since it is a fundamental article of his philosophical belief that:. 
to be known by some one is part of what we mean by l)eing 
true, he rightly accepts the view that this particular “ regress ” 
must be acce2)ted. Put he seems also to make the further 
assumption, whicii is not warranted by his premisses, that it is 
never an objection to a philosoxdiical doctrine that it h^ads to 
the “ regress.” Here, again, I think Air. Russell clearly right 
in holding that there is one kind of “regress” which is always 
fatal to any liyjjothesis which im^dies it. Xo intelligible 
proposition can be such that an infinite “ regress ” arises in the 
very attempt to state its moaning. An apparent proposition 
which turns out to be such that we cannot state its meaning 
without first stating as jwts of that meaning the inliuitu 
series of i)ropositions ..., ..., must ho no 

2iro2)osition at all but a mere unmeaning noise. For, as we 
can never exhaust an infinite series by enumeration of its 
terms, we could never know definitely wliat such a />„ i!ii‘:in ■, 
and every iiroposition must have a fully determinate ineaniiig. 
Hence for us, at any rate, is no proi>ositioi. at all. Tlu‘ 
iiU2)ortanco of this distinction will be seen wlien it is ' (.‘luein- 
bered tliat the attempts made by philosoplnn-s, and m tably by 
Kant, to discover contradictions in our notions <.»f space and 
time involve only a “ regress ” of the harmless kind ; tliey 
only show that certain 2iro2)o.sition.s, if true, involve the truth of 
an infinity of certain other xiropositioiis, as th«ne is no rciwon 
why they should not. So, again, if Zeno’s well-known argu- 
ment from indefinite divisibility were alleged as a leasuii for 
denying that a line can bo divided at all, tliere wouhl bo an 

* This (luctrine must 1)0 (^refnlly distinguished fn>ni the stiiteinent 
given in all works on syiiiliolic logic; that “trim propositions mv 
lr\ ttji pro]X)Kitio)iH.” The reference here is to “inatci ial iiiipHcation » 
what the philosophers referred to in the text mean is ap|)»ii*ei»tly “ foJia® 
implicatioi),’’ — a very different thing. 
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open fallacy. It was only valid ad liomincst because part of 
the case of his opponents was that a point is a iiiiiiiminu 
length. As an argument for Spinoza’s thesis of the indivisi- 
bility of real extension it is no moiD cogent than it would be 
to argue that there can be no such number as 1 Ijccause 
there is an infinity of rational fractions less tliaii 1. We 
cannot, however, meet the argument of Parmenides against 
Socrates by uiging tliat the " ingress ” of which he si)eaks is 
of the liarmless kind. If he is right in finding that “ regress ” 
ill the theory of /ledeft?, the " regress ” is vicious and shows 
tliat the theory of Socrates is indefensible. For the reasoning 
is as follows : Two things A\ and A 2 are both A (c.//., Socrates 
and Zeno are both men), liecause they have a common 
nature ” (humiaiiity), and it is oidy because they posst‘ss this 
common nature that we can truly predicate the same term of 
them. Ihit we can predicate A of -I itself in pircMif the nff ute 
sense ill wliicli we predicate A of Ai and of A 2 we can 
say that Humanity is human, or Man is a man, exactly as one 
can say Zeno is huiiiau or Socrates is a man). Hence A,Au Aj 
must, on our own theory, liave a still more ultimate conimou 
nature, and so on indeliiiitely. Hence you will never be able 
to say exactly what it is that Zeno and Socrates have in 
common; you ilo not know wliat the ])ri?dicate you assert 
about hotli of them /neans. 

Thus the solution of the puzzle, if there is one, cauiiot lie 
ill admitting the "regress” but iironouiicing it harmless; if 
tlie theory of Socrates is to be defended at all, it must be 
shown that tlie alleged “ regress ” does not really arise. That 
is we must deny the tacit premiss of Parmenides that a 
nniversal can he predicated of itself as it is predieatcil of its 
“ instances.” Ai and A 2 , we must say, have the common 
nature A, or are " instances of” A, but A and Ai are not two 
“ instances of ” -.4 ; A has not to itself the relation it has to 

or to A 2 , We may say of two white things that each of 
tlieiii is white, but we must not say in the same way that 
'vhiteness, or white, is white. Or, to use Plato’s language. 
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which makes the point clearer, though we may say that u 
white surface hm whiteness, or white colour, we must not say 
that white colour, or whiteness, hm white colour or whiteness. 
We must say that a concept, or meaning, or intension can ]jc 
predicated of each constituent of the corresponding extension, 
but can never be jiredicated of itself, — in fact tliat the sulycct- 
predicate relation is an alio-relativc. This seems to me an 
obvious truth whicli is only concealed from us by the linguistic 
fact tliat we commonly use the same word “ is ” to symbolize 
both predication and identity. " White is white,” “ goodness is 
goodness,” and the like, if they are significant exiiressions at 
all, are not predications but assertions of identity. They 
mean that “ white is the same thing as white,” etc., but 
“ Socrates is a m«an ” does not mean that Socrates is identical 
with Man. To say that snow is white means that snow has 
the colour white. What that means 1 must not discuss hoiv, 
Init, whatever it means, it would bo nonsense to say that 
whiteness, or white colour, has a white colour, as snow hay. 
White lu.iH not itself any colour at all : it im a colour. Tlii‘ 
solution of rarmeiiides’ puzzle, then, is simply that identity 
and the relation of predicate to subjeett diflerent anJ 
disparate, and this is why every system of logical symbolism 
has always found it necessary to avoid the tra]) Idd f«»r 
thoiiglit by the inexactitude of ordinary speech in tlii; matter. 
Hence the alleged " regress ” does not really arise from the 
original statement about the "participation” of things in 
Forms or universals. It arises not from the doctrine oi 
Socrates himself but frem I’armenides’ skilful combiiitatioii 
of what Socrates liad said with the further premiss that the 
Form ** participates in” itself. (jL h^airo to Kal raXA,® 

Ta pL€yd\a; ovxi Sv tl ai {leya ^ai/eZrae, w raura TTi^ra 
^eydXa (f>al!/€O’0ai, 132^/.) So, to recur once more to 
exan'ple, the "coninion nature” of all white things is just 
ti;»;ir white colour, but the "common nature” of a thing auil 
a colon 1 Ciiimot itself be a colour, and do 7iot need to knav. 
vJutf // /A in order to know what the white colour which is 
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“ common nature ” of all white things is. You cmn know what 
“ white ” is without requiring to have any view on tlie 
([iiestion what colours «T.n(l things other than colours have in 
common. Hence no “ legress ” is involved in the mmnuifj of 
(he assertion tbit such-and-such a particular “jwxrtakes” in 
siiijli-and-such a Forin. It is jierhaps important to note that 
the source of the apparent fallacy, the ambiguity of is/* is 
also, as Plato was to show in the SopkideSy the source of all the 
old “ eristic ** difficulties about negative propositions. Sinc(‘, as 
every one admits, Plato saw and explained the ambiguity so 
lav as it affects the possibility of significant denial, it is only 
reasonable to suppose he was aware of the presence of the 
same ambiguity iii the argument xvc have just, analyseil. Put 
it would have been bad art, and probably also had history, to 
allow the youthful Socrates of the dialogue to see through ami 
expose the fallacy. Consequently Plato does not let him 
discuss it at all. He is made to turn without dLscussioii to 
a froah point. Historically, I take it, this means tliat the 
appeal to the “regress** ha<l hceii used against the doctrine of 
but presumably after the death of Socrates himself. 
The peraons who used it must have meant primarily not so 
iiiiich to discredit the doctrine that the proper objects of 
knowledge are iiitelligildo Forms as to deny that these Forma 
arc in any way connecieil with the things ami events of the 
perceived world. Tliat is, they must have been logicians with 
an iiltra-iiitollcctiialisth; bhis like the friends of Forms ** 
Hientioned in the i^ophidcn whom Proclus identifies with 
Italian Pythagoreans. 

The detailed examination of the history of the argument 
kas to begin with the consideration of certain passages in the 
^idaphijsics of Aristotle and the explanation given of these 
passages by Alexander of Aphrodisias. Aristotle more than 
oucc makes the sUitenieiit that the “ most finished ** versions of 
the theory of Forms lead to a difliculty which he speaks of us 
the “third man.” Tims at Md. A. mb, 15, where he i.s 
^i^uiug that the reasons currently given in the Platonic 
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school for believing in tlie Forms and their relation to thp 
worlil of sense-data are not above criticism, he says " m Se ol 
aKpi^iarepoi twp Xoytov oi pkv t^v irpo^ tl iroiowiv 
, . . oi Se TOP TfUrop apOpeowop Xiyovai “ of the more accurate 
(but the meaning is mther ‘more finished.’ ‘more subtle’) 
arguments, some lead to Ideas of relations . . . others involve 
the dirticulty of the ‘ tliird man ’ '* (Tr. Koss). The same 
remark occurs, and, so far as the words I have cited go, in 
identical language, except that d/cpt/SiaraToi is substituted for 
uKpi^earepoi at 1079«, 11. From the facts that Alexander 
in his commentary refers to the argument with which we have 
just dealt as an example of a “third man” argument, and 
also mentions the Megarian “ sopliist ” — /.r., formal logician-- 
Polyxenus as the inventor of a form of the “ third man,” it has 
become customaiy to say that T/otrov dpOpwiro^ is a name for 
what we call the appeal to the “indefinite i*egress,” that the 
controversial use of this appeal was invenleil hy Polyxenus, 
an<l that it Is to this that both the Parmniuhn and the 
Aristotelian references fillude. According to this now generally 
aece]»ted view, Plato is here recalling and dramatically ascnibiin^ 
to Panneiiides a criticism directed — so it is assumed — against- 
I’lato liimself by Polyxenus. The dramatic justilicalion f)!' 
this is that Polyxenus belonged to a school whose i‘oiincler 
Eucleiiles was originally a disciple of Parmenides. If, Iiowcn ci*. 
we reiid the passage of Alexamler with proper care, we shall 
S(*e that we must not assume without discussion eillier that 
Polyxenus invented the particular argument reliearsed in the 
Pfrnnvniths, or that it is the Pnrmenidcn argument to which 
Aristotle is alluding in the J/c/ap//,y«iVs. We must therefoiv 
consider the whole question for ourselves in a little detail. 

It may be as well to begin with n brief statement of what 
is known about the personality of rolyxeims. Our one con- 
teinoorary reference to him comes from the correspoutlence 
between Plato and llionysius 11. In the last letter of the 
correspondence as arranged in our texts, which is also the 
earlie.-si in order of time and belongs to the year 360-5, Pl^^to 
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mentions that he is sending to Dionysius a person whose 
society will, he hopes, bo agreeable to him and to Arcbytas. 
Tliis person is Helicon of Cyzicus, a member of the astronomical 
school of Eudoxus, and, Plato adds, one who has enjoyed the 
society of a certain unnamed pupil of Isocrates and Polyxenus, 
one of the disciples of Bryson (r&v l^pvamvo^ rivt- kraiponVf 
360/'). Thus Helicon was apparently selected by Plato on the 
gnnind that he would be able to represent at once llie 
Tuatheinalics and astronomy of Eudoxus, the political ideals 
of Isocrates, and the formal logic of the Megtirians ; from the 
context it is clear that, though Plate) thought well of liis man, 
his feelings toward.s persons of Megarian antecedents were not 
at tliis date over-cordial. The important point for my purposes 
is, however, that the reference gives us, in a rough way, the 
date of Polyxenus. He is a disciple of Bryson, whose inter- 
esting 0011 tribut ions to the problem of the quadrature of the 
circle are discussed by Aristotle in the Foderior Analytics and 
Koyhidiml Itefntations in an unappreciative and jiedantie way, 
which shows that the vutestro Ji volar vh: sanno did not really 
uiulcrsland the nature of the jiroblcm, Xow, Bryson was one 
of Ihc original members of the Megarian school, and Iiad lieeii a 
liersonal associate of Socrates, as we sec from the fact that 
Tlu‘oj)<»nii)us, the historian, a laiidl of Isocrates, in an attempt 
(fr. 247 ) 1.0 depreciate Plato, charged him with borrowing his 
ideas from Aristippus, Antisthenes, and Bryson. Polyxenus 
thus luilongs to the second genemtioii of the school of 
Kuclei/les, ainl must he, roughly speaking, eontemporaiy with 
Mato, so that it is cpiite credible in itself that he may he the 
autliur of eriticisms refeiTcd to by Aristotle and by Plato 
hiiiisclf in a work as late as the J^tnnrniflvs, 

1 can hardly cany the iliscussion further without actually 
quoting almost in full what Alexander Siiid alioiit the “ third 
uiun’* in his comment on Md. A, 0906. 15, as there are several 
points ill his statement to which I would direct attention. 
iWs, then, is what he says : — 
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“ The argument which brings in the ‘ third man * is ns 
follows: They (/.c., the lielievers in Forms) say that the 
substances wliich are pi'edicated generally are the true and 
proper substances eivai roiavra, Ix\, the Academy, 

unlike Aristotle, who regards individual things like this 
liomV ‘ tliis mail,* as the inimary substances, regard uiiiveisals 
or kinds, ‘man,* ‘horse,* etc., as the ‘true and proper’ 
substances, wdiereas Aristotle will only allow tlicin to ])« 
called su I (Stances in a secondary and derivative sense), and 
that these are the Forms. Further, things whicli are ///v; one 
another are so in virtue of ])articipation (fierovcrta. a woid 
never used liy Plato in this connection, as Professor liiivnct 
has iiotecl) in one and the same something which prriinM ly is 
that (m*., is ‘horse’ oi* ‘man,* or whatever each of two like 
things is .said to l»e), and tin's is the Form. Hut if this is so, 
ami if that which is predicated in like manner of several 
things, when not identical with any om*, of those things, is 
another thing over and above them— and it is just luMjaiise iho 
Form of ]Man, though ])redicated of jMirticular men, i> not 
identical with any of them that it is a livJ — then* nniM. 
a thM man besides man i>articular — as,#v/., Socrates oi Plato— 
and the Form, which last is also itself iiuineriLally om*. 

“Xow, there was an argiunent used hy t'm* so]»' ist^ and 
introducing the ‘third man* to this effect. If we say * there is 
a mail walking’ we do not iiican that Man, in the sense nf the 
Form, is walking — for the Form is iinmoving — nor yet 
determinate particular man — iiml how can we mean this if we 
do not recognize the man i We ait* aware that •• man is 
walking, but not who the imrticular man is of wlioni we assert 
this; we arc saying that another third imin diflenoiL from 
these (i.e., <lifferent from both Man and from tliir or that man 
whom we know) is walking. Ergo, there is a third umnof 
wl om we liave predicated that he is walking. To Ik? sure, this 
.irgument is sophistical, but an opening is made for it by tims*' 
who postulate the Forms. And Pbanias says, in his reply 
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piodorus, that the sophist Polyxeiiiis introduces tlie ‘third 
laan * in these words : ‘ If man is man in virtue of ])artaking 
iiud participation {Kara fiero^vv re icaL fierovaiav, hoth words 
iiou-l*latonic in this sense) in the Form or avTodvOfiejTrof:^ 
tliere must be a man who will have liis being correlatively 
t(j the Fomi. This cannot be the avrodpOpeaTro^, who is the 
Form, nor yet tlie particular man who is by participatmi 
(peroxv) bi the Form. Tlie only alternative is that there 
is yet a third man who is rdaiicely to the Form. 

“The ‘third man’ is also demonstrated thus: If what is 
truly predicat(!d of a plurality of subjects is a reality alongside 
those of which it is iimlicated and (listinct from them — 
and those who postidate the Forms believe, they can prove 
this . . if so, I say there will be a ‘ third man.* For if 
Mua as jirerlicate is other than the 'nun of whom the term 
is predicated, and has a substantial being ol its own, and if 
Mun is [iredicatod in like maimer, both of particular men and 
nf the Form, thou there must l)e a third man distinct both 
iroiii the ])articular men and from the Form. And in the 
same way a fourth, predicable in liki,^ manner of this third 
man, of the Form and of the particular man, and again a fifth, 
and so oil in indcfinitnm. This argument is identical with 
the first, since it was assumed that like things are like iii 
virtue of their pavliciiiatioii (fierovaia) is one and the same 
Ihiiig.*’ 

Now, it is to bo observed that wo are here ofiereil three 
distinct arguments, each of which brings in a “ third man ” ; 
one is ascribed to the “ so])hists,** that is, acetirding to the 
Aristotelian use of that word, the M(*gariau logicians generally, 
tlie second by name to the jMegavian rolyxenus, and the third 
' IS identical with the argument put by IMato into the mouth of 
I*uriueniues. It is only in this last version, which Alexander 
gives in two fi»rms, that any question of a “regress’* arises, 
•'ind this argument is not that attributed to Tolyxeiius. The 
other two will easily be seen on analysis to he of a (t^ite 

R 
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different type. The first, that of the " sophists ” generally, is 
based on the auihiguity of the indefinite article, or, in Greeh, of 
the common noun without any article. If I say, as I quite well 
may, " a man is walking down the street ” without knowing v:hat 
man it is whom I see at the far end of the street, though I am 
saying wliat is true and significant, I plainly do not mean that 
" humanity ’’ is going down the road. Particular men may be 
met in the Strand, but you would hardly expect to encounter 
Man, “ the substance of men which is Man,” there. And I ilo 
not mean that this or that known man, Lord Kitcihener oi 
Mr. Iliissell, is going along the Strand, since by hypothesis 1 do 
not know who the nmn in question is. lienee besides “Man” 
with the capital and Lord Kitchener or Mr. Kussell, the words 
“ a man ” or “ man ” must have some third sense. This is, of 
course, simply true. When I say “Man is fallible,” I mean by 
Man what Socrates would have called “just man,” the tWm of 
man. When I say “a man wrote Hamlet I* if 1 have any 
knowledge of English literature 1 mean that Ilamkt was 
w’ritten by a particular man whose name, birthplace ami so 
forth L could mention if 1 chose. But when I say“aiiian 
wrote Junitis ” I — who am not convinced by any hypothesis yel 
put forward on the identity of mean neither tliai the 

Form of man, Man with the capital, wrote Juniant no. tliat, aj., 
Philip Francis or Edmund Burke wrote Junins. J r ‘ally mean 
to assert the disjuii(;tive proposition “ eitlier a wrote ov 

h wrote Jauiua or c wrot(j Junim or ... ” and so forth, wln?re 
«, h, r . , , stand for the (litferent individuals of English speech 
wlio were alive and adult during the whole period in which the 
Letters of Junivs were appearing. I mean that some one of this 
set, though I do not know which, was the author, 'fhat this 
observation was well worth making is shown b}' the fact that 
jMr. Bussell, wlio is something very much like a 
S^^egaric, has had to make it again at some length in his 
Pi ind^jlcs of MathemaJLijcs, But it is not in any way inconsistent 
witli tlie theory of Forms. It is no objection to a duel rine of 
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mivermlia in rebus or even of nniversalia ants res to say that 
it cannot tell me which of tlie many beings who “ jmrtake of ” 
humanity wrote the Letters of Jnnins. If, as would seem, the 
argument is Megarian, it shows no trtice of being directed 
against Socrates or Plato ; it is merely a correct reflection on 
the ambiguity of the article such as would naturally occur to 
anyone interested in the fonrial development of logic. 

The argument of Polyxenus is rather (liffercnt and distinctly 
more subtle. Our view of its exact purport must depend on a 
|K)int of textual criticism. In my I'endering I have followed, 
with just a shade of doubt, a transposition of the words of one 
clause suggested by Clcniens Baumker. Professor Piurnet, in 
Ins recent work on Grech PhilosojjJbf/ from 21m fes to Plato docs 
the same thing, but oddly enough subjoins an interpretation 
which setuns only possible if the trail s]^>osit ion is not made. As 
I understand tlie passage, the argument is this, According to 
the theory of Forms, man means (1) the Form of Man, (2) each 
of the particular men who, on this theory, have an inferior kind 
of reality due to their '‘participation” in the Form. Thus 
man in sense (1) is identical with the Form, in sense (2) 
jlopeiids on and derives his being from the Form. Polyxenus 
maintains that there must oe a tliird sense intermediate between 
the two. There should 1)6 a “ man ” who is not identical with the 
Fjh-iii and yet is “ on the same footing” with it, not derivative 
like the “ particular ” man. The point of this can, T think, be 
best, illustrated by what we know to have been Plato's doctrine 
about the objects studied in geometry. As we know from 
Aristotle, be held that these " niatbeinaticals ” are “iuter- 
ineiliaic” between Forms ami seiisibles. Thus the Form of 
circularity is one and only tme ; the cii-cle as a type of plane 
carve is one determinate type, and all circles belong to this 
type. The round figures we draw with ink or chalk are 
»ot really true to the type ; they are only apiiroxiinations, or, 
hi Ibc language used by Socrates iu the Phanlo, " they are not 
circles, but would like to be circles if they could.” But the 
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circles of whicli Euclid reasons stand in an intermediate position. 
There are many of them. We talk, c.g.ioi two circles which cut 
or touch, or of a nest of concentric circles, or of the three 
each of whicli touches one side of a triangle and the two otiiov 
sides “ produced.’* Yet each of the geometer’s many circles is an 
exact, and not, like the visible round figure, a merely approxi- 
mate idealisation of the one type. Now, as 1 understand 
Polyxenus, he was arguing that on tiie tlieory of Forms tlicre 
ought always to be something which mediates between the 
Fonn of Man and the imperfect embodiments of it which ilguro 
in actual life as the geometer’s circles mediate between “ fhr 
circle ” of Analysis and the things we draw on i)aper or on the 
blackboard. But there st'cms to be no such thiny in the ease uf 
Man. This reasoning is most naturally understood as a 
criticism directed against that very extension of the doctrine of 
Forms from mathematics to cover the realm of organisms about 
which Socrates himself is made to express a doubt in uur 
dialogue at p. 130 d. If this was really the point Polyxenus 
intended to make, his criticism appears to me to speak vtTy 
highly for his jdiilosopliical acumen. Plato himsidf indicates in 
the jiassage to which I have just referred th t the recognilioii 
of Forms of organisms is one of the most ticklish points in the 
whole theory. How he himself in the end escai»ed from tlie 
difficulty cannot he considered here, as any serious di .cussion of 
the matter would rciiiiire an elaborate iiivestigati*.»n of wliat 
Aristotle has told us about the Platonic reduction of pinlosopliy 
to arithmetic. But it may at least bo said that the Platonic 
doctrine, as known to Aristotle, only preserves the conceptions 
ascribed in the Phaedo to Socrates l>y a transformation wliich 
makes them at first sight almost unrecognisable. For niy 
present purpose it is enough to note that if I have rightly 
discerned the real point of Polyxenus, his criticism must have 
b» n specially directed against Plato himself and no other, ami 
this would explain why it is, as a matter of fact, nevei 
arifiwererl in the Parmenides, where it would be an aiiaclnonisia 
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to ] Ml t Platonism, as distinct from the cruder doctrine expounded 
in the Phaedo, into the mouth of the youthful Socrates. For 
the concejjtion of this gradation from Forms or numbers 
through mathematicals down to sensibles is always connected 
by Aristotle with what he represents as the personal theories 
of Plato. He ascribes it to Plato as peculiar to himself, as an 
iSiov nXttT6)i/o?, in a way in which he never aBcril)e8 the general 
theory of Forms to him. Ihxifessor Ihirnet, who takes a 
dillerent view, remarks, indeed, that the words used in the 
account given by Alexander on the authority of Plianias of 
Kresns, ;in original member of the Lyceum, of what Polyxenus 
had said, to represent the relation between a Form and a 
sensible, fieTovaia^ /leroxn^ are not teclinical terms of Plato's 
vocabuhary, and infers tlnit the argument of Polyxenus was not 
specially directed against Plato. I do not myself think the 
mft?rcnce of much weight. If it proves anything, it should 
surely prove that the criticism of Polyxenus was not directed 
even against Socrates, for it is Socrates who, in Plato’s writings, 
habitually talks of as the relation between sensibles 

and Forms. The only other person in the dialogues who ever 
says much about the matter is the Pythagorean Tiniiieiis, and he 
avoids the nse (d* the words fierixeiv and in a very 

ivinarkable manner, for which 1 shall directly give the true 
reason. But if the argument is meant neither to tell against 
Socrates nor against Plato, against whom is it directed ? Do 
we know of any other “ friends of Forms who held the view 
Ibat sensible tilings are what they are by “ participating ” in 
Pornis at all, except just Scicrates and bis associates ? Professor 
burnet who, like myself, regards this account of sensible things 
as the distinctive contribution of Socrates to the theory of 
lornis is, 1 .think, under a special obligation to face this 
<luestion. 

With regard to his one doliiiite argument, that from the 
''w- Platonic cliaracter of tlui v\mh ^€Tov<rLa and 
I might remark («) that even if it were absolutely certain that 
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the actual words of Polyxenus have undergone no modification 
in reaching us at two removes, I see no reason why Iuk 
preference for /leroxn verbal noun to fierex^iv should 

be regarded as proof tiiat he is not thinking of Plato, 
is, at any rate, as old as the fourth century as a verbal iionn 
to fi€T€X€iv. Thus in Met. Z 1030a, 11^, we are told tluit 
nothing which is not a sjiecies of a genus will have an 
essfwtv; (to tI yp eipai), only species will have one, for in these 
the subject is not held to partieijjate in the attribute ” (ravTa 
yap SoKcl ou Kara pueroxv^ Xiyeaffai), where Alexander in his 
commentary sees a dii-cct allusion to the Socratic-IMatonid 
doctrine. Svparai to ov Kara voeladac upti too ov 

K€Xfopia-pL€Pa iarl ra tiSiy xal ov 'KaOdirep ll\dTQ)i; Kara 

pLCTox^p avT&p rd kuB eKaxrrti iaTiv, “ the words in not Inltf to 
partuipifte may be understoo<l to iiican that the sj)ecies are 
not separable, and individuals do not exist in viriiie of 
padicipation in them, as Plato asserts ” (Alexander in hmX 
Eudenius also uses peroxh noun of perix^ti' in Zf/th n 

Eudvinia, 1217a, 29, though without reference to llui thooiy 
of Forms. The ivord iiidee<l is used by Plato liiinsi*lf in one of 
his latest writings, Ep. VII, 344/?, though not in a technical 
sense, to? iraiieia^ St; piroxo^ &v, t;? ovk t tyi; iyarrm 
Bo^ap TTjp rrepi t?;9 P'€toxv^ yepopiprjp. Xl^rovoia, again, 
though not a Platonic or Aristotelian word, is m» coinage of 
a later age but belongs to the Ctreek ol* Aristophanes niid 
llemostbenes, and I have observed the use of it in later 
Platonists as an equivalent for the Platonic pede^i^. {h) Ami, 
as an illustration to show that inferences from verbal expres- 
sions must not Ihj pushed too far, I would remind Pl■ufos^^^^l‘ 
Burnet that he hiin.self expresses a well-founded doubt wiKiditT 
the name “indeterminate duality” given by Aristotle to die 
continuum called by Plato the " great-and-sniair* is Pljitoino, 
though he has, of course, no doubt that the coiitMpt 
cuaiacteristically Platonic. Similarly, it is notorious that 
Aristotle expresses the Platonic theory of matter l»v 
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statement that “ Plato says in the Timacus that space (x^P^) 
ami matter (SXi;) are the same, thonf^]) Aristotle must have 
known that as a matter of langusij^'i the Twittcm does not use 
tlic! word vXt) ill the sense of " matter ” at all. I am, therefore, 
not convinced by the linguistic ai’gument tliat the reasoning of 
pulyxcniis is aimed at some one other than Plato. 

Now let us see how the argument will he affected if we 
refuse to make the transposition of words introduced by 
hiiumker into the })assiige about Polyxenus. In the MSS. of 
Alexander the text runs thus: “ If man is man by partaking 
or parlieipation in the Form or avTodvOptoiro^, there must be 
a man who has his l»eiiig relatively to tlie Form. Ihit neither 
the avTodvOpaairo^ who is the Form, nor the partieular man, is 
ill virtue of particijiation in the Form. The remaining possi- 
liility is that there should be a third man who has his being 
dilative to the Form.” If this is wliat Polyxenus said, he 
imist mean one ami the same thing by having one’s being 
relative to” the Form and “ partaking in ” the Form. The 
sense then is: What do you mean by the man who is saiil to 
partake in ” the Form of man ^ Y"ou cannot mean Man, 
because Man iloes not “participate in” Imt is tlie Form. And 
you ilo not mean this or that atlual man; therefore you must 
mean “ man ” in some nnintelligihle third sense. Thus under- 
stood, Polyxenus simply assumes it as coiiccdeil l»y tliose 
aj^ainst whom he is reasoning that this and that inaii do not 
“participates in” the Form, that is, as Professor Ihirnet says, 
the actual men stand in no relation to llui Form. He is not 
atteni])ting to prove this hut making it one of the premisses of 
bis syllngism. Ihit once more we have to ask ourselves 
iigaiiist whom such a polemic can he directed. ( 'an we point 
to any » friends of Forms ” who admitted that things of some 
binds “partake of” Forms hut held that none of these things 
sensihles ? Such a theory is, no doubt, an ah.st ract possi- 
bility. We can innigine a pliilosopher holding that all the 
“ things ” which “ partake in ” Forms are what Plato called 
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“ iiiatliematicals — ^tlie many circles, triangles, etc., of tljo 
geometer, not “ aeiisibles.” And something like this may — n.iy, 
almost must — have been the doctrine of tlie rytliagomiu 
** friends of Forms ” criticized in the Sophintcs. But Arislotlc 
is explicit and emphatic on the point that the phrase ahuiil 
“ particijmtion ” was never Pythagorean. The Pythagoreans, he 
says at J/c/., 987, b 11, “ said that things are l»y imitating of 

the numbers, w'liereas Plato said it was by partinpniiouy 
(This, 1 may observe in passing, is the simple (jxplanatiou of 
the fact that the Pythagorean speaker in the Timnrm talks 
throughout of not of And he is equally 

clear in the same context that it was st'nHihkH wliicli were said 
to “have their being by participation.” Thus, wliether we 
follow Baumker in his transpositio]i or not, it still si^cnis to 
me plain that the argument of Polyxenus is aimed iigaiiisi 
either Plato or Socrates as he is represented in Plato, and more 
prolmbly than not against Plato himself. 

As I understand Alexander’s account of the matter, liii 
means that this argument is a sp(?cial application of the more 
general one to which he refers simply as an “ argument of the 
sophists,” and of which he says that it was provoked by Ihuse 
who “s(?parate the common (nature) from the ])a]ticulais. 
This seems to mean that even the more gen- .al form of llie 
argument was devised for the purposes of the polcjiiic againi^l 
Plato. I agree with Professor Burnet that Alexander oocs iit)t 
say that Polyxenus invented tlie “third man,” but only that lie 
“ brought it on the stage ” (for tin’s seems to l)e the nicta|jlmr 
underlying the expression eltrdyeiv Xoyov), but 1 think he means 
that the special form of it which he quotes from Phauias was 
due to Polyxenus. However this may be, the really impmlaiit 
point is that the argument ascrilied to Polyxenus, like tluiL put 
down more vaguely to “the sophists,” does not turn on a» 
indefinite “regress.” You could not use either of these 
“sophisms” to show that there must be a “fourth” or 
“ Ijicli ” man, and Alexander shows himself to lie quite aware 
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of this. Hence I think that we must at least come to the 
conclusions that — 

(ff) The argument from tlie " regi'ess ” is only one special 
foiiii of a type of reasoning popularly known as the “third 
iiuin.” 

(/;) This type of reasoning was clearly quite well known in 
the time of Aristotle, since he would not otherwise have 
referred to it by a nickname. Even the special form which 
laiiigs in the “ regress ” was no novelty when Plato wrote the 
Pamvimhs^ since he makes Socrates allude to it in passing as 
s«)melhing that requires no detailed explanation in a much 
earlier dialogue (li-epnUir, 

(r) The version of the “third man” specially due to 
rolyxenus does not bring in the “ regress,” and therefore 
cannot be what Plato has in view in the Pimncindcs. 

If T am aske<l from whom then did the argument about the 
regress ” come, I have to answcu* tliat [ do not at present 
know. Put one tiling at lea.st is signiticant. In the Parmenides 
this argument is used twice, once, as we have seen, against the 
notion of seiisibles as “participating in ” Forms, and a second 
time ngaiiist the notion of scnsibles as copies of Forms. 
That is, it is used against the Pythagorean as well as against 
the Platonic formula. This suggests that the argument is very 
possibly originally anti-l’ytiiagorean, and that the employment 
of it against the formula may go well back to the fifth 

century. In fact, it belongs to the same class of reasonings 
as those of Zeno against infinite divisibility and has all the 
appearance of coming from the same source. I see no 
anachronism therefore in siqiposiiig that it comes from Zeno 
liiinself, aiul is just the sort of objection tliat would probably 
have been made by him aiul Parmenides to the youthful 
Socrates if lie expounded to them the doctrine which the 
represents him as formulating in his early manhood, 
huleed I shall lie surprised if Zeno had not already used the 
“ sophism ” against the Italian “ friends of Forms.” 
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Ill the face of these results, it is not unreasonable to raise 
the question whether, in spite of his modern interpreters, 
Aristotle is really thinking of the ''regress’* at all when lie 
urges that the most " finished ” discourses of the Academy lead 
to the difliculty about the “ third man.** He midht be refeniiijr 
to one of the “ third man ” arguments which do not bring in the 
“ regress.” It is true that Alexander seems to liavc taken the 
Siiiiie view as the modern inteqirelers, since his explanation nf 
this remark identifies the objection meant by Aristotle with 
that which he raises at Met., A, 991, a 1, which is asimjde repre- 
duct ion of the l\tr/iteuuies passage (see Alexander in Afetn^ 
/jJt tfsicft, 991, a 1). But against this I would set the consideration 
that none of the other passages in which Aristotle speaks 
of the "third man” seems to have any connection with the 
“ regress.** 

At Met., Z, 1039, a 2, there is a passing refei enee in connection 
with an aigument to prove that no " universal ** is an overia, an 
individual Mtbdaivce, and that consequently all "universals” arc 
attributes, not things {pvhev arffialvei r&v Koivfi Karrfyopovfietffav 
ToSe Ti aWa Toiophey It you deny this, Aristotle says, “llui 
third man and other dilliculties will arise.*’ There is nothing 
here to show that he is thinking of the "regress,” and it is iinn' 
natural to suppose that he is not. The sense sc ms to be simply 
this. Suppose that a " universal j)rcdicate ” rr^ally is thi) mmu* 
of a this or individual thing. Then when 1 say " Socraics is a 
man ” what this is denoted by the word “ man ’* ( -Mot tlie 
Form, for the Tlatouists tlieniselves, at whom the argument is 
aimed, say that Socrates is not the Form, but only “ parhikes 
of” it. And not a determinate individual, Socrates or another, 
since “Socrates is Flalo” would obviously be false, wlancas 
“Socrates is a man” is true, and “Socrates is Socrates” 
manifestly, though true, does not mean the same thing as 
“ Socrates is a man.” Thus if the word " man ” in the supposed 
proposition denotes an individual this at all, it must denote a 
tkira man, who is neither Socrates nor Man with a big M, and 
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tin’s, it is assumed, is absurd. It is quite clear, I think, that 
tills is all that Aristotle means here. 

A second passage occurs in tlie very doubtfully siuthentic 
book MeLj AT, 1059, h 8. Here again there is no question of a 
“regress,” and the argument is exactly that which I have 
sui>posed to bo intended by rolyxenus, that if there ure Forms 
answering to all universals, tliei-e ought also to be men and 
horses and the like intermediate between the Forms and the 
sensible things, just as the ** niatheinaticals ” are intermediate 
between Forms and visible diagrams. The writer’s words are 
“ Even if one postulates the Forms there is a ditliculty about 
the question why it is not with other tilings of whicli there are 
Forms as it is with iiiathematicals. I mean that tliey place the 
iiiiitliematieals lietween the Forms and seiisibles as a third class 
over and .above the forms and the things in our world (oloi' 
Tpira TLva irapa ra cfSiy t€ koi\ to. Bevpo, ft 7), but there is no 
third man or third horse besides tlie Form and the particulars 
{rpiro^ 8’ avOpdOTTos om eariv ov8’ Tjttto? Trap* avTov re Kal tovv 
KaO' cKaoTov). 

Tlie one other reference to the “third man” in the 
Aristotelian corpus is in the W’ork Oh HopMdind Jit'fHMwns, 
which is inen'ect an unfriendly examination of the formal logical 
paradoxes of the Megai ian school. 

At 178, h ;.1G, in an account of the fallacies of figure of speech 
— /.c. fallacies which arise from confusing one “ figure of ^iredi- 
eatioii” or “category” with another — Aristotle incliules among 
them the ai'gument that “there is a third man over and above 
the Form and particular men” {on eon n^ rpiro^ av0peorro^ 
Trap' avTov Kal too? kuO' eKaorov.) This argument, he says, is 
one of tlie fallacies of “ figure of siicech ” hecause it turns on 
treating a general term such as “ man ** as if it stood for roBe n, 
a this, whereas it really stands for a roiovBe, a iafe or sHvh. 
I’hat is, in Aristotelian language, it mistakes an atliibute or 
predicate for a suhstance— a siihstiince being hy definition just 
that which can only be subject, never predicate, in a proposition. 
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Tho reference again is manifestly not to fallacious appeals to the 
" regress,” — it would be quite impossible to regard these as i„ 
(lictioiie ” — but to the simplest form of the “ third man ” aruu- 
lueut. Alexander rightly says in explaining the passage tlial the 
ai^iiment meant is that according to which when we say a niaii 
is walking” w’e are speaking neither of Man nor of a determinate 
and known man. the fallacy lies in treating the words “ a 
man,” wlien they really mean “ one and only one of the iiicmljers 
of the class man, but I do not know which nieiiiber,” as if tliey 
meant this particular man whose name I could give if I chos(\'’ 
Aristotle’s own remark on the logical error is that “ it is not the 
isolating (or separating off, to ixTideaffai) of the universal which 
leads to the 'third man,’ but the assumption that the ‘isolated’ 
universal is a this" — ie, a particular existent (S.K 179, a :i). 
The paradox, that is, is not due simply to the legitimate 
insistence on the distinction between “some man or other” and 
“ this particular man,” but to the further illegitimate assnmptiuii 
that “some man or other” is an object of the same type, as 
Zeno, Socrates or Plato, though different from then*. 

We are jiislitietl then in saying that though, as Alexander 
tells us, Aristotle liad made some use of the argument from the 
alleged impossibility of the “regmss” in his lost work irepi ib&ov, 
there is no i)assage in Ijis extant works in »vhicli tlie rpim 
avdptanro^ need be understood as refciTing to the “regro.ss.” It 
med not he understood so in his remark tlial certain Platonic 
arguments about the Forms lead uj) to the “third man”; it 
eaiimt be umleistood so in any of the other pnss igcs. 1 conclude 
then that Aristotle’s allusions to tlie “ tliird man ” as a paradox' 
implied by Plato’s theories about Forms has nothing to do with 
the problem of the “ regi*ess.” lie only means that on the 
interpretation he always gives to Plato’s language, viz., tliat tlie 
Form is a kind of particular existent, it vsoidd he a valid ohjcctioii 
that the subject of such a proposition as “ some man or other is 
walking ” must also be another particular thing. 

Before I proceed to deal more briefly with the second 
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argument from the “ regress,” T will, to keep to the actual order 
of development in the Parmniides, examine the section which 
iiiiiiiediately follows that we have just dianiissed, and which I 
called the JtifiUalion of Idmlism (ParuietMes V.\2bv), 

Socrates now makes the suggestion that all the dilliculties 
about the unity or multiplicity of the Form may be avoided if 
we look on Forms merely as “ subjective,” as “ ideas in our own 
heads,” or, ill his own words, as “thoughts” {poijfiara) which 
are not “in” things at all, but only “in souls” (eV yfrvxaW), ie., 
ill tlic minds that think the thoughts. If a Form is just a 
“ thought ” and is not really “ in ” anything but the mind which 
has the thought, it seems obvious that iny thought of “ man ” is 
the same thought whether 1 think that Socrates is a man or that 
Zeno is a man. So we seem here to liave an account of Forms 
whicli allows of the “ presence ” of one Form to many partieulars 
without leaving an opening for an opponent to urge that the 
Form cannot be really one if the particulars are really many. 
Fur now all that will be meant by saying that the one 
Form is present to many things will l»e that wc can think the 
Siiiue predicate of each of them — and this seems to be a fact of 
every-day experience. Such a doctrine clearly amounts to 
what in modern days is called “ Idealism ” in tlie strict and 
proper sense of a miich-ahused word — tlie view that the 
“ unity ” or “ coiiiiiion nature ” of a class, and similarly tlie 
I'olations wliich connect existents (“ double of,” “ cause of,” 
“hushaiid of,” and the like), are the “ work of the mind ” or are 
“imt hy the mind” into a “raw material ” supplied by sense. 

I shall therefore use the name Idealism ” for the view 
'vliicli is thrown out in this section of ihe iVn/o /znA's, merely 
adding that in some degree or other this view has deeply 
Coloured most European ])hilosophy from Locke’s time to our 
own. IJy calling the section a Jitfutatwn of Idat/ism I mean, 
that it is a refutation — and to my mind the neatest and most 
i^uanswcrable I know of — of the theory tliat unity and 
relational order are the “ work of our minds ” or “ put by our 
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minds*’ into experience. The Flatonist point is that wo. no 
more “ put” the universal into things than we create “ thiIl^r<; » 
by perceiving them or thinking about them. We disivvei^ 
a pre-existing order just because it is there to discover, ([t 
is true that Plato also held that order is the “ work of the 
mind ” in the sense that it has been “ put into ” things by (lod 
but he did not hold that God’s knowledge that things are 
relationally ordered is the logical jmus of their being so 
ordered.) 

In view of the contidence with which it is often assorteil on 
the strength of a glaring fallacy of ambiguity that Plato was 
an “ Idealist ” in some modern sense of the word, it should he 
noted that the present passage is the only one in all liis 
works where it is ever suggested that a Form is an "idea 
in the mind ” or a “ mental state /’ and that the suggestion is 
only made to meet with a refutation which is unanswerablo 
and is accepted as such by Socrates (132/*, aW oi&€ tovto, 
\6yop). This, of itself, should show that llie 
interpretation of Plato wliich goes back to Philo the dew, 
and still has its defenders, according to which a Form is a 
thought in the mind of God/' is untenable. It is true that 
in his Iiefutation of Idealism Plato is thinking, priniiirily at 
least, of thoughts in the minds of men, hue tiie principle of 
his argument would be valid against the attempt t » ichuitily 
the universals which pervade the world, and give it its 
structiire, with jirocesscs in any mind whatsoever. Philo 
would have agreed in principle with the admiraldi; observa- 
tions of Bolzano I, 113, 115): “It follows 

no doubt, from the omniscience of God, tliat every truth, even 
if it is neither known nor thought of by any other hoiiig. is 
known to Him as the Omniscient, and perjietiuilly prcsiuit la 
His understanding. Hence there is not in fact a single Uath 
which is known to no one. But this iloes not prevent us 
fr *m speaking of truths-in-themselves as truths in the notion 
whereof it is iu nowise presupposed that they must be tlionght 
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by some one. For, though to be thought is not included in 
the notion of such truths, it may still follow from a difTci'ent 
ground, from the omniscience of God, that they must at 
least be known by God, if by no one else. ... A thing is 
not true because God knows it to be true ; on the contrary 
(h)d knows it to be true because it is so. Tims, God does 
not exist beciiuse God thinks that Ho exists; it is because 
there is a God tliai this God tliinks of Himself as existing. 
Similarly God is not almighty, wise, holy, etc., Ijecause He 
conceives Himself as such; e converso He thinks Himself 
almighty, etc., because He really is so.” 

With Plato, then, an elioq or liea or Form is always the 
ohjn't. of a thought, that of which some one thinks, not the 
process of thinking nor any psychological characteristic of that 
]irocess, not knowledge, but something which is known. Thus 
the number 2, as we learn fvcim the Phwdo, is a Form, l.mt my 
is not a Form, and still less is that which takes place in 
iny yjrvxv when I think about the number 2 a Form ; 2 and 
iiiy thinking about 2 am as distinct as my (dead) grandfather 
and my present thinking about him. The view” which is here 
suggested only to be dismissed dillers in holding that 2 is the 
same thing as iny thinking about 2, or at least is so connected 
with iny thinking about 2 that a proposition about 2 is only 
true when I, or some other thinker, happen to he thinking 
about 2, and hrrnusc some one is thinking about 2. 

This “Idealist” view, which identifies a Form with the 
votjfia or thought of the Form, can perhaps be fairly expressed 
ill modern phraseology as follows. (I do not know if any 
writer ])nta the point exactly in this way, but rcadm-s of 
luoderii works on the “theory of knowledge” will, 1 believe, 
liihiiit that my statement of it is an imjKirtial expression of a 
wiilely disseminated doctrine.) 

Tlie univei’se is Ihroiighoiit made up of a imiltitude of 
pi’wess-contents (the doctrine calleil Meiitalisni by Sidgwick). 
Eacli specific mental process has Us ow”u specific “ content,” or 
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more precisely each cognitive process l)as its specific “ conteni,,” 
that which is thought in it, and these contents are, of tiours«, 
propositions. No two processes have precisely the siime 
“ content,'* or, at any rate, the “ content ** is never the .saiue 
if the “ iirocesscs *’ differ in any way beyond occurring at 
different points of absolute time or in dilferent minds. On 
the other side the specific content only exists — the special 
proposition is only true — Jis an “ aspect** of the cor respom ling 
process, and this seems to be the reason why those wlio held 
views of this tyjie always call the propositions which wo think 
“ contents.’* They mean that, r.//., a true proposition ahout 
the number 2, such as that 2x2 = 4, is related to my 
thinking about the number 2 in the same way in which the 
pleasantness is related to the cmiscioiisiiess of cmleavour in 
an unthwarted conation, and they also usually mean soini'tliiiig 
further. The suggestion is really a double one: (n) that 
identity, difference, causal relation and all l.ho other tyjies of 
lelation recognized by science only a)r, and the ]irop(»si lions 
wliieh assert them only are frue, while some oiH‘ is actually 
thinking that they are; and {b ) — and this is an even mine 
important point — that hy saying that they arc, or that tlie 
propositions which assort them are true, we actually mnut ilr.it 
some one is thinking that they aie. .Few oally comjicUait 
thinkers indeed go the whole length of iiiaiiitaiuiiig the 
position explicitly and consistently, but it ouglit, I think, to 
he held hy any one who accepts the principles of .Kaut’si 
critical philosophy or believes with Green that relations arc 
the “ work of the mind,” and it is liard not to suspect that it is 
latent in Mr. Bradley’s view of the relation of the that” ami 
tho “ what ** in exjjciience. I know, of course?, that tl.e dis- 
tinction of the “ that ** and the “ what ** may be insisted i*ii by a 
philosopher, as, for inshinccs hy Aristotle, who regards it not as 
a distinction of “aspects,” but as falling entirely whliia I be 
object of cognition or ex2)erience. And it is thererorc possible 
that Mr. Bradley does not lefilly mean what his language 
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seems to me to imply. But his insistence that there is nothing 
at all in the Universe except “ finite centres of experience ” 
tells the other way, as there seems to be no reason for 
accepting this doctrine except the allegation that to 1)6 TiieaTis 
to fall within the experience of a finite centre,” apart from 
the assertion that the objects of thought are “aspects” of 
the process of thinking. (And compare the use made at p. 15 
of Appearance ami Reality of the argument that “primary 
qualities ” depend for their perception on an “ organ ” to show 
that they are not “real,” and the unqualified assertions on 
p. 144 of that work that “ to l)e real, or even barely to exist, 
must be to fall within sentience,” and that “ there is no being 
or fact outside of that which is commonly called psychical 
existence.”) 

As I have said already, I do not see that the general character 
of the theory is alUired by the substitution of God’s mind for our 
minds as tVie which the process is supposed to go on. 

For the view in question is not simply that what is is always 
present to God’s thought, that God actually thinks all true 
propositions, but that when you say “ this is so ” — ey., when you 
say that the greater angle iu a triangle is subtendoAl by the 
greater side, or sin .r is a periodic function, or that prussic acid 
is a poison — you only mean that God thinks that these things 
are so. Tlie word “ true ” then ceases to have any meaning as 
apj)lied to God's thinking, since the proposition “what Gotl 
thinks is true is reduced to the empty tautology that “ what 
God thinks is what Gofl thinks.” The peculiarity of the theory 
is thus that it treats the philosophical question about the 
function of uiiiversals and relations in the real world as if it 
were a psychological question about the details of mental 
processes. The refutation put into the mouth of Parmenides 
»$hQws the impossibility of Idealism if we mean by Idealism the 
doctrine tliat the knowing mind makes its objects in the act of 
Ituowing them, or that what i think is an “aspect” of the 
process of thinking. 
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The I’casoniiij' proceeds thus. The view ’that Forms are 
“thoughts” itself implies, of course, that each thought is a 
thought of something, or aJmit something. No thought is a 
thought of, or about, nothing at all. We sometimes say, to ha 
sure, that we are “thinking of nothing,” but that is only 
another way of saying that we are not thinking at all. You can 
no more be thinking and y^et thinking of nothing than Alice 
could really meet “Nobody.” Of course, you can think about 
the number 0, but 0 is not notliing but something ; it is, e.//., 
the cardinal number of all the combatants at the battle of 
Salamis who are now living in London. On the procCKs-contciit 
theory itself, then, there can be no process to whicli tlieie is 
not a corresponding content. And this content is something 
determinate, or as Parineiiidcs says, a ri or tiomcwhal, different 
from the other 8omcv:1uit$ which are the contents of other anil 
different processes. What you think of at all you think r»f as 
having a determinate character of its own, not as a featureless 
blank. (This is the element of truth wliich is distorted into an 
absurdity in the Hamiltoniau dictum that “to think is (o 
condition.”) Thus the “content” of your thought, licing a 
aoincirlmt, is something that is or has l)eing, a voiffui is always 
a voTjjjLa of ail oi; ta (132r). This was, of course, as a mati n' 
of historical fact the main tenet of Parnien' les himself, who 
declared Kliat is to be one on th(5 ground thai yon can oJily 
think of TO iov ; you cannot think of anything else, hiMiauso 
anytliiiig other than to iov must be fir; iov (what has iio being), 
and fii; iov is merely an cmx)ty name to which no real thought 
correspoiids. “It is possible for It to be, but it is not possible 
for nothing to be.” As Plato was to show in the Sophies llie 
only way to meet the paradoxes of £lleatic Monism is to deny 
the premiss that “ what is not is just nothing at all,” and to 
insist that “ what is not ” in one sense “ is ” in another sense. 
The proposition that what is thought of is and its contrapositivc 
that what is just nothing at all cannot even be thought of aw 
unassailable. Fully expressed^ the proposition that every 
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thought is a thought of somuthing that is means that, whatever 
you think of, you think of as heing idrmdy so-ancl-so, already 
occupying a definite place, and standing in definite relations to 
other constituents of a world which your thinking of it does not 
create. You never think of anything as liaving^io other further 
leality, no other determination, beyond the mere fact that you 
arc now thinking about it. There is no such thing as an mis 
rationis or as the mei-e “being for thouglit” of wliich some 
philosophers talk. 

(To indiciite more exactly what this means and what it does 
not mean, let mo show how it bears on the familiar question of 
the “subjectivity of secondary qmilities.” It does not necessarily 
follow, from the principle that whatever is perceived or thouglit 
has a being which is not merely a “ being for thought ” or “ for 
piu’ception,” that things have colours when no eye is looking at 
them. The sort of realism implied by what Parmenides has 
just said would be quite consistent with the view that colours 
(lopend for their existence on our eyes, and that tlie colours of 
the things in this room no longer exist when it is left empty. 
What the doctrine denies is that the existence of the colours is 
(lepoiiilent on our mhuh. It may or may not be that our eyes 
lielp to create tlie colours ; it is false that our minds make them 
by attending to them. The mere fact that we may attend to 
details ill a scene which we liad at first overlooked proves that 
whether or not, colours depend for their existence on a 
physical relation to a retina, they do not depend on a psychical 
relation to a mind. Whether they exist where there is no eye 
to see them or not, when seen they are qualities of the objects 
we sec, not qualities of our minds. However we answer the 
question what becomes of them when thei-e is no eye to see 
them, it is at least certain that colours are not “ subjective,” they 
do not exist “ in ” the mind, hut, in the only sense such a plimse 
can have, “ without the mind.”) 

it follows then tliat the “content” of the process in which 
you tliiuk of a Form is always o/ie something. It is “ some oac 

S 2 
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specific somewhat which that thought thinks as present in all 
the instances/’ (& ewi ir&fnv iteeipo to vo7f/jM iirov voei, fiiav 
Tivh oSaav iBiav, where hrov must of course be taken with o 
and not with vov/m). Parmenides means, to put the point in 
more modern language, that even on the Subjectivist ’’ or 
" psychologising ” or “Idealistic” view, there are determinate 
universal nieaniiiga, though on this view these meanings are 
held to be tlie “other aspect” of the occurrence of specific 
mental processes. He next adds that, since each of these 
meanings is a universal, each of them must be what Socrates 
calls a Form, a point of identity in the particulars of existence, 
a “ common nature.” Next we combine with the result tlius 
deduced the Socmtic premiss that a particular derives its- 
existence entirely from its “ participation ” in a Form or Forms, 
in other words that it is just a bundle of universal pi*odicates 
and relations, and what follows i Ze., what follows if we assert 
(1) that a thing is just a complex of universals and (2) that 
universals aio “ the work of the mind ” ? Well, it follows tliat 
if things are made of universals and relations (which is what 
Socrates is maintaining) and if further tlicse universals and 
relations only are as “ aspects ” or characters of mental states, 
then either everything is made of mental states and all things 
think {rrdvra voeiv), or else that theio are “ unt linking tlionghts” 
{fj vo7]fiara ovra avojjra elvau Some good scholars liave 
rendered the phrase “ unthought thoughts,” but I submit that 
this is impossible Greek at least for I’lato. Tho only place in 
good Attic Greek wheio dvoriTo^ means anything like “not 
thought ” is Phaedo 806, where the soul is siiid to be vorjTov, 
“ apprehended by thought,” but the body avmjTov — U. appi'e- 
hended not by thought but by sense-perception, and tliei-e, as 
Professor Burnet remarks in his edition of the dialogue, Plato is 
making a pun ; avoryrov gets an otherwise impossible meaiiuig 
from the antithesis with vorfrov. The regular meaning of the 
word in ordinaiy classical Attic is " silly,” and this is enough to 
show that its Uteral sense was felt to be “ unthinking.”} 
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The alternatives, then, are these: either all things what- 
ever — ^including steam-engines as Mr. Bradley once observed 
^ 'propos of Mill’s version of Idealism — arc mental pro- 
cesses, or there are thoughts which are 7M>t mental processes. 
The first alternative is transparently absurd; the second 
contradicts the very doctrine from which it has been deduced, 
whicli was that for every “ content ” there is a process which 
is inseparable from it. An umbrella, for example, is not a 
complex of mental processes, though Mr. Spencer does some- 
where talk of performing tlic feat of making the set of visual 
states wliich he calls his umbi'ella move past the set of visual 
states lie calls the sea and sky. On tlie other hand unthinking 
thoughts,” thoughts which are all “content” witliout any 
process, are impossible according to Subjectivism itself. The 
plain conclusion is that the whole attempt to treat the objects 
of thinking as “ aspects ” of the process of thinking leads to 
impossible results {ovSe tovto \6yop). 

It may be worth while at this point to leave the text of the 
Fannnwks and ask whether after all we cannot escai^e this 
admission by a way of which Plato has not thought. Certainly 
the existence- of “ unthinking thoughts ” seems quite impossible 
even on the premisses of the Mentalist himself. But what of 
the other alternative that “ all things think ” ? Common sense 
regards it as absurd, and so do Parmenides and Socrates in our 
dialogue. Yet many things which common sense is prone to 
call absurd seem to be true, in mathematics, and a fair- 
minded controversialist would probably allow that it is no 
disproof of a doctrine in theology to say that it looks absurd to 
untutored common-sense. No one who knew his business 
would go to the “man in the street” to know whether there 
Ai'e in God three personae in one sMaiiim or whether the 
rational soul is derived by generation from one’s parents. So 
there seems to be no intrinsic reason why a metaphysical 
proposition which sounds paradoxical to the “ man in the 
street” should not be true. And, to say nothing of our 
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professed Paiiipsycliists, Dr. McTaggart has vigorously niiuu- 
tained that the Universe consists exclusively of souls. So it 
inay be as well to ask whether, in spite of Itonenides, either 
“ mental states ” or “ souls ” may bo the only things there are. 
I do not myself think we can make either assertion. To begin 
with, on any theoiy, it could only be of the particular existents 
in the Universe that we could say that they were all states of 
mind, or all souls, and the Universe contains much besides its 
pfirticular existents. Suppose that all particular existents are 
souls. Then the Universe includes not only these souls but 
their various attitudes to one another, and no one will say 
that if A and I» are souls, A*a love for is a third soul, and 

-ffs recognition of -^^’s love a fourth. We get rid of this 

particular difficulty if we say not that all )>articular existents 
are souls, but that they are menfeil states. Put this view, tdo, 
has to face equal difficulties. It involves, of course, tlie denial 
that there are such things as minds or selves which have or own 
the states. This denial, however, though I myself think it 
philosophically bad, is made by men of eminence, and I will 
not dispute it here. But what about, cjj,, “ the hopelessnoss of 
A'» love of B** or “the absuitlity of G*a opinions about 
philosophy.” These, at any rate, can hardly bo mental st:iies, 
but they are as much constituents of the Uinvtise as A's Iwo 
of B or C’*s opini(jns about J) themselves. 

Even so, we liave only touched the fringes of Ihe rctal 
difficulty. Assuming problenicatically the more niodeiiite 
position that souls (or, if you prefer it, mental states) art? ilie 
only particular existents in the Universe, we have to ask, iu 
this society of souls (or mental states), what do the souls (or 
states) think of and know ? Do they only know, can ll>ey 
only think of, the propositions of Psychology ? In our own 
case, we certainly suppose ourselves to know propositioi?s about 
many particular existents w’hich are ne t propositions of 
Psychology, and unless all these propositions without excei>tioii 
are false, there must be particular existents which are not 
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souls nor yet mental states. Thus I may believe that tliere is 
at tills moment a round pebble lying on my garden path, or 
tlifit the jfGii with which I write these words was made by 
llessrs. Macnivcn and Cameron, and these propositions, which 
assert the existence of the stone and the pen, certainly do nut 
convey psychological information about souls or mental states. 
Even if stones and pens have souls or mental states, it is pretty 
clear that they arc not souls or mental states, and that a state- 
ment about the weight of tlie stone or the liardnoss of the pen 
is not an assertion about a mental state. Again, wo believe the 
gravitation formula to be a statement which is true, or nearly 
so, <»f a certain relation between certain particular cxistents, 
but the relation which it expresses is not a relation between 
minds or states of mind. 

Thus it rani]»sycliism only means that every body Ima a 
soul or a mental life, it implies, rath(?r than denies, that there 
are non-mental particular cxistents. Ihit if it means that all 
existoiits air. minds or mental stiitcs, and all the relations 
betweJMi them relations falling within the purview of rsycliology, 
it seems to lie proved false hy the existence of the other 
sciences. 

If wo finally try to maintain th(* other alteriiafivc offered 
lo us hy rarmeiiides in a modilied sense, hy holding that 
things may be thoughts wit limit being m// thoughts in particular, 
liocause it is always possible that what I am not actually 
tliiukiug of is always being actually thmiglit of by other men, 
or hy (hid, wi^ ar(3 really no licttor off. That things which 
I have no ground for supposing to be actually thought of by 
any being hut God may yi»t be i-cal cxistents seems to be clear 
from the simple fact that an unlviiowii liody may cause ]>evtur- 
hations in the beliaviuur of a known one. Xeptunc existed, 
not merely before Adams or Leverricr discovered Xeptune, but 
hel ore any one had observed the pertiirliatioiis in the periodic 
niotion of Uranus whicii led to the discovery. It would be 
gratuitous to assert that because the perturbations existed 
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before we discovered them there must have been non-humau 
astionomers who did know about them. And though it may 
be reasonable on other grounds to believe in an omniscient 
God who, being omniscient, did know about the perturbations 
and their cause before we suspected either, it is pure nonsense 
to say that God’s knowledge of the existence of Neptune is 
what wo mean by the existence of Neptune. For we should 
then have to say that what Adams and Loverrier discovered 
was not Neptune but the fact that God knew about Neptune. 
So, as Bolzano says, '‘There is a God” does not mean that 
“ God thinks that there is a God.” We might make thi.s point 
even clearer by asking what an atheist means when he sjiys 
“ There is no God.” He cannot mean [tt) /?., think there 
is no God,” for if he meant that he could prove his proposition 
by merely proving his sincerity in making it. But no sane 
man thinks you can j)rove a proposition to be true by merely 
proving that you honestly believe it. Nor can he mean 
(6) " Men in general think tliere is no God.” It is just because 
he knows they think there is a God that he gives himself the 
trouble of trying to reason tliem out of their mistake. Am I he 
assuredly does not mean (c) that “God tliinks there is no 
for if he means that, what lias become of his atheism ? Agaio, 
even if every proposition which is true is thoi; jht by some one, 
it is certainly not true that wliatever is tliouglit by any one is 
true, and this of itself shows that to be true is not the same 
thing as to be thought true by some one. Ami thougli both 
the propositions “ whatever God thinks is true,” anil “ whatever 
is true is thought by God” may be true, yet "to be true” 
cannot mean “ to lie tliouglit true by God,” for this would leail 
at once to a vicious regress. “God is,” e.g,, would have to 
mmn “ God thinks He is,” and this again would not merely 
imply but mean “ God thinks that He thinks that He is,” ami 
so on. Hence the real meaning of the sbitcment “God is 
would be unknown and unknowable, at least to a human 
iiitedigence. 
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Thus it seems clear that neither to le nor to exist can mean 
the same thing as to be thought of, and, as we have no empirical 
reason for believing that whatever is or exists is also thought of, 
we cannot deny that there may be any number of existents the 
existence of which is not known to any mind, unless we can, 
oil independent grounds, assert the existence of at least one 
omniscient mind. In that case it would be true that whatever 
is or exists is actually known, not because it is any part of the 
meaning of being or existence to bo known, but, as I^olzano says, 
because there is an omniscient mind. I need hardly add that 
ill tills case it would not in the least follow from the existence 
of an omniscient mind that all the other existents known by 
that mind are themselves mental. There is no more reason to 
think that a mind can only know minds than to suppose that 
an eye can only see eyes or a nose only smell noses. 

It is an interesting question from what quarter the suggestion 
tliatl'orms may be voi^fiaTa, “thoughts,” originally came. It 
is certainly very unlikely that Plato should have invented this 
gratuitous false inteipretation merely for the sake of refuting it, 
hut it is not at all easy to say with whom the idea originated, 
rrucliis, if he knew, keeps his information to himself, and most 
modern expositors seem to think they have done their duty 
when they have made a reference to Berkeley. Grote, however, 
with his usual scholarship and conscientiousness, really tries to 
solve the problem. He observes {Fialo and the other Cmnpanions 
of Socrates, Vol. Ill, p. 64, ?t2,Ed.l885) that Aristotle expressly 
alludes to the same view at Ttypivs, 113, 25, where he says that 
el Ta9 iv rffiiv Sifyijaev elvat, if your opponent in a dialectical 
eiicuiniter has maintained that tlie Forms are “ in us,” i.e., are 
states of our minds, you might meet him by arguing that his 
thesis leads to the simultaneous affirmation of contradictories 
as a believer in Forms he must admit ex hypothesi that 
Forms are changeless, but if they arc “ in us ” they change their 
position as we move about). A few pages farther on (op. cU., 
P« 74, n 2) Grote connects the thesis that Forms are" thoughts” 
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in " souls " with the doctrine that fpmlitics (the \cord is, of 
course, a piece of Aristotelian Cfdrgorieiilchre) are y^iXal epvoiai, 
“mere notions.” Simplicius says in a scholium on Aristotle’s 
Catcfforics 8, ^ 31, that this subjectivist view was specially held 
ill Plato’s time by the Eretriaii school of Meiiedemus, of whom 
we really know nothing except that they, like the Megariaiis, 
were famous for formal dialectic and that they must have beou 
influenced by Eleaticism, since it is recorded of Menedemus 
(Diogenes Laertius II, 135) that he refused to recognize 
negative propositions. On the scanty evidence wo possess, 
Clrote’s conjecture that Plato’s llefatatioii of Idealmn is meant 
to refer to the views of Menedemus seems to me the best that 
can be made. Aiitisthenes, as usual, has been suggested ns the 
object of the criticism on the strength of the saying aporibiMl 
to him, “ I can see a horse, but I never saw horse-ity.” This 
is less likely. Antisthencs was probably dead when the 
Parmaivhs was written, even if the mot in question is 
authentic, not to add that the point of the allegeti saying is 
not that “horse-ity” is a thouglit, but that is an empty ofnnr. 

Socrates now offers another suggestion whicli leads a 
second apjical to the impossilality of the “ regress.” lie sngj^cpts 
that the ditticulty about tlie Unity or Plurality of the Form may 
be escaped by thinking of Forms as waf^aSziyfjuiTa, lixed 
“models ” or “ types” of whicli sensible particular exi^'ents me 
“imitations” or “representations” (pfiomfiaTa). The precise 
meaning of the statement that the particular existent “partakes” 
in the Form will then be that it is a “likeness” or “copy” of 
the “ type,” and it is easy to arguo that there is no reason why 
any number of “ likenesse.s ” may not be “copies” ol* one 
“ type,” just as any number of impressions may be struck 
from one die or any number of engravings repreduced after 
the same original. It must be carefully borne in niimi tliat m 
this new formulation of the theory the relation between the 
particular existent and the Form is not merely similarity or 
resemblance, but the relation of copy to original. 
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particular docs not merely resemble the Form, but furtlior 
is derivative from and dependent on it. It is tliis furtlier 
relation of derivation which gives Parmenides an opening for 
fi fresh application of the objection to an infinite regress. 
There are many interesting rpicstions about the relation 
between the new formulation of Socrates* theory and that 
wliich had been given earlier in the dialogue, which I am 
oldiged to pass over as irrelevant to the purpose of this paper. 

I will merely note that the "imitation** version of the 
relation of particular to Form was, as we have learned from 
Aristotle, tlie Pytliagorean one, and appai*cntly older in date 
than tlie “ ]:)articipation ** fonniila. Parnieiiides does not 
admit that tlie cJiange in phrasetilogy leads t*i any iiiiprtnn;- 
ineiit in sense. He sets himself to argue (1) that tlie new 
version of Socrates* theory is still open to the objection that it 
leads to the “regress,** and (2) that it has the still graver 
fault of leading by rigid logical consequence to a pure 
agnosticism. It is only with the first of these criticisms that 
I am to deal hero. The argument of Parmenides is briefly as 
follows. If a pirticular existent is a "likeness** of a Form, 
then not only must it be like that Form, but the Form must 
Ik) like it, since “being like** is, as wx* should no\Y say, a 
symmetrical relation, a relatimi wliich is its own converse. 
lJut, according to the theory itself, whenever two things are 
like one another, they are so Wnninc they “ partake of ** one 
and the same Form. Hence, since we have just admitted that 
partioular and Form are like one another that the Form 
of “ man ’* is like Zeiio or Socrates), our own theory requires us 
to hold that the particular and its Form both “ ])artake of *' a 
second Form. That is, employing the explanation just given 
of what is now supposed to be meant by " participation,** the 
particular and the Form of which it is a ctjpy, must both 
be copies of a second Form. And in tlie same way we shall 
aigue that the second Form, the first Form, and the particular 
existent, are all like one another, and are therefore, on our 
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own premisses, copies of a tliird Form, and so on without end. 
The only way to avoid this “regress” is to deny the proposi- 
tion “ if A is like B is always also like and so to make 
it possible to liold that a particular existent is like a Form and 
yet the Form not like the particular. As this seems hopelessly 
paradoxical, it appears that we must say “it cannot be a 
virtue of likeness that things participate in Forms ” (133»). 

Now, as to this aigument, the alleged “ regress ” is plainly 
a vicious one, since the point of the reasoning is that we 
cannot even state what we really mean when we say, c.//., 
“Socrates is like the Form uf Man,” without going througli in 
succession all the terms of an endless series. Also, on his 
own premisses, the i'easo7iing of Parmenides seems wholly 
sound, and we are thus driven, as he says, to admit that the 
puzzle can only be solved if it is possible to hold that a 
particular existent and a Form are not, on the theory under 
examination, like one another in the same sense in which two 
particular cxistents wiiich are members of the same class are 
like one another. More precisely, what we need to be able to 
say is tliat the relation between Form and particular existent 
symbolized by calling the second a “ likeness ” of the first is 
asymmetrical. Fortunately this position, which Parmenides 
calls paradoxical, is quite easily defensible. I rocliis says truly 
that the solution of the difliculty is this. The relation of 
likeness whicli holds between two copies of the same original 
in virtue of the fcLct tlmt they are copies of the same original 
does not liold between copy and original. Thus, though the 
resemblance between two engravings may justify the belief that 
they are copies of the same painting, it does not follow that 
this painting and the engravings are alike in any sense which 
would justify us in believing that all three are copies of a still 
older painting. As Proclus puts it, the copy is a copy of its 
original, but the original is not a copy of the copy. The relation 
really meant by Socrates when he spoke of particulars as “ like- 
nesses” of Forms was not mere likeness in some point or other. 
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a symmetrical relation, but the kind of likeness which there is 
between an original and a copy, likeness plus derivation, and 
this relation is asymmetrical. Parmenides only proves Iiis 
point because Socrates is so "young” and unpractised in formal 
logic that ho allows the proposition "sensibles are likenesses 
(pfioimfAaTa) of Forms ” to be n^worded in the sliape " sensibles 
are like Forms.” The fallacy becomes manifest in a simple case. 
My carte-de-visite photograph and my living face may be like 
one another, but the likeness is not such that it could be argued 
** This photograpli is a likeness of you, ergo, by convcinion, you 
are a likeness of it.” You can ai^e that since my reflection in 
a looking-glass is like me, therefore I am like it, but you cannot 
argue that since it is tlie reflection of mo, I am the reflection of 
it. This is how Socrates permits Parmenides to argue when he 
allows him to substitute for the stiitement that a sensible thing 
is a likeness of a Form the very different and much less specific 
statement that a sensible thing is like a Form. 

When it is argued that since two sensibles which are like 
one another are, ex hypothesi, both “ copies ” of the Siime Form, 
therefore a Form and its " copies,” being like one another, must 
all be "copies” of .anotlier Form, oveiything turns on the 
question whether " like ” bears the same meaning throughout the 
premisses. In point of fact it does not, and this is where tlie 
fallacy comes in. No particular existent is like a universal in 
the same way in which two instances of the same universal are 
like each other. Thus two green leaves are like one another 
in the sense that they both have the same colour, but a green 
leaf and the colour green are not like one another in this sense, 
since green has no colour but is a colour, the leaf is not a colour 
but luis the colour green. Two men are alike in exhibiting the 
^•'nae type of bodily or mental structure, but John Smith and 
the human organism, or John Smith and "the human mind,” 
are not alike in this sense, since the bodily or mental organiza- 
tion characteristic of men is not itself a body or a mind. To 
take a case which touches the doctrine of Forms as expounded 
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by tlie Platonic Socrates even more closely, two pairs of things, 
say a pair of gloves and a Parliamentary “pair,” arc alike in 
having the siime cardinal number ; tlierc are two gloves, there are 
two members of Parliament. But a pair of gloves and the nuinlHi- 
2 are not thus alike, for 2 is not a pair. There are two gloves, 
but not two units ” in 2, since 2 is not two numbers but one 
number, thoiigli Aristotle could not see this and is very wroth 
with Plato for having said that numbers are not generated by 
addition. 

Let it be carefully noted wliat these examples show. They 
do not show that a Form, or universal, and a sot of particular 
existents are not in some way " like ” one another. They do 
not, for instance, show that the Form of man and Socrates may 
not both be “ copies of ” or "partake in ” some Form. But they 
do prove that the Form of man and Socrates cannot both be 
" copies ” of the Form of man, and it is this absurdity wliich 
Parmenides was trying to extract from the statements of 
Socrates. Ho wanted to show tlmt what Socrates calls the Form 
of man is really not one Form at all, but an eiidleh38 hierarchy 
of Forms of man of ascending orders, and in fact, a "wcll- 
urtlereJ series of type w.” Unless he can show this he has not 
proved that there is a vicious " regress ” implied in saying that 
two men are alike because they both "iinitati ” or embody the 
same Form. If it is true that the particular inau and flie Form 
of man both " imitate ” a further Form, which is not the Form 
of man, tliat is a harmless truth. The regress to which it gives 
rise is only an endless chain of implications. But if it wore 
true that there is not one Form of niaii but an endless series of 
them, you would never be able to say v)hat it is of which two 
particular men are "copies" or embodiments, and this is the 
I>re tended objection to the theory of Forms. Just so it creates no 
<lilliculty in arithmetic that if there is a finite integer, say 2, 
there must be another integer which comes next after 2, and 
another which comes next after that, and so on without end. 
But all arithmetic would come to an end if instead of one 
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number 2 there was an infinity ol 2’s, so that 2 came an infinite 
u umber of times after itself. 

I hope tlieii that I have made it clear that tlie vicious 
regress which follows logically enough from tlie ijrcmisses used 
by rarmeuides does not follow from the assertions of Scjcrates 
of which the premisses of rarmeuides are an ingenious perver- 
sion. J^o far, the principle of the theory of Porms, that the 
making of intelligible pnjpositions, and consefjuently all science, 
depends on the pervasion of the Universe by universal types of 
structure and schemes of iclatiou which are neither particular 
exist eiils nor inventions of the knowing mind remains unsliaken 
by the criticisms we have passed in review. But it is clear 
from the way in which Socrates receives these criticisms 
willuiut attempting to answer them, as well as frtjiii the express 
declaration of Parmenides at 135r that the failure of Socrates to 
repel his assaults is due to his lack of practice in dialectic, that 
Plato means us to understand that though the theory is at 
bottom sound ami rests on a right perception of the cliaraeter 
of scientific knowledge, its originator's were not posscssetl of the 
logical equipment required to formulate it in a way wliich 
would ensure it against grave objections. For this purpose the 
theory requiretl to be reshapctl by a master of logic and pure 
inalhematies, and the reshaping was the task of Plato’s maturest 
tliouglit. The form in which the theory finally emerges from 
Ills liands was never embodied in his dialogue's. In them he 
remained true to the words he twice wrote to Dionysius II that 
there would never be a crvyypafifia IWdrfovo^^ an exposition of 
tlie philosophy of Plato. But its general outlines can be still 
recovered by careful study of the uiisyinpathetic and often not 
very intelligent polemic of Ai'istolle as well as from the 
indications preserved in the remaining fragments of later 
Tlatoiiists. 
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X.— SYMPOSIUM: THE NATURE OF THE STATE IN 
VIEVY OF ITS EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 

Bij C. Delislb Burns, Hon. Bertrand Russell, and 
G. D. H. Cole. 

1. By C. Delisle Burns. 

In onler to understand tho nature of the State, it is necessary 
that we should discuss two issues, one of fact, the oilier of 
principle. We should have both description and moral 
interpretation. Description is only adequate if it is in some 
sense historical, since tlie association we call the State is 
giwing, and under this head we may expect to find (1) state- 
ments as to what is now being done, and (2) statements as to 
what was <lone that is still being done, perhaps including 
some reference to what is no longer done but was once done. 
It is impossible in actual life to separate descri])tLon of facl: 
from interpretation, even of a moral kind, but, for tho pur]»Mse 
of our argument here, let us suppose that we can. We slumid 
have, then, with respect to interpretation or moial judgineiiL of 
fact, (1) statements as to the value of what the Sta'e d«H'sor 
what is done in belialf of the State, and also (2) statements as 
to the end or purpose of State action. 

I propose to argue that, both as to fact and as to principle, 
the traditional view of the nature of the State is vitiated 
because philosopliers have failed to recognise the importance of 
external relations.* Tho fundamental fact is tho existence of 
many States in contact. The nature of a State is so greatly 
affected by its external relations that wo should nut know the 


* I mean to refer to what are called “ foi'eigii ” j-elations and 
the relation of the State to communities other than States (churchet^) etc.;* 
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object we imagine ourselves to study, and we should estimate 
its action wrongly, if we did not allow for the influence of 
olhr States upon the structure and the action of a State. 
And, having corrected tlie traditional view, I propose to show 
tliat the State is, among otlier tilings, at least in part, an 
jiMSOciatioii of men with important moral relations to those 
wiio do not belong to that association. The first or negative 
part of my thesis must be unduly shortened, but this must not 
be supposed to im])ly that I imagine it to be a complete 
liistory, or that I am unaware of the many valuable elements 
in tlie traditional theory of politics. 

A. 

On this iiiulerstandiiig we may summarise. The tradition 
begins with IMato, who provides in his essence of tlie 
Slate” for a class of warriors. They are, one iiresumes, not 
merely to keep “the workers” in order. Both male and 
female warriors are trained with a view to war, which 
probably implies the existence of liunian beings outsklc the 
State. Thus the structure of the State is acknowledged to be 
affected by the existence of non-citizens, but no indication is 
given of the organisation or purposes of these others. They 
are simply a danger to the State, lii the Itepuhliv, therefore, 
110 iiiiportaiice is attached to foreign contacts, but in the Laics 
sonic acknowledgment is made of the possible debt to 
foreigners.* Aristotle abruptly announces that it is the 
iiatui-e of the State, or its ideal, to be self-sunicing,t and 
almost no place is given, in his philosophy of the State, to the 
intliieiice of one State on the structui-e of the other. The 
Greek tradition is, therefore, mistiikeii, both as to fact and as 
to principle, even if we allow that TroXt? iloes not meau quite 
'vliiit wc mean by “State.” In fact, Athens depended on 

* Lnw%^ 950</, 951ff . 

^ f fW., 1326, 1. 27, roia^i' If&ifayKaiov umi r^v fraviwpopov' t 6 yap 
*«Ta wrdp}(€iv Kal Utitrlfat pt/Sivis aCrapKes. 
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foreigners for its corn and wine, and it lived by sliippiu,, 
olives and oil ; it was essentially a point of contact and not a 
ringed fence. And as to the moral estimate of values, n(‘arly 

all that was valuable in Athens arose through foreign contaoi 

its science, its philosophy, and probably also its drama. Evimi 
S parta would not liave been organised as it was unless there liad 
been other States. Tlie Mediseval Scholastics frecpiently lament 
tliat there should he many “ regiia,” wliich they hardly recognisiMl 
as what tlie Greeks or as what we should call States. The 
Medneval Empire liad practically no external relations. And 
the evil results of this are iM3ri)etuated in tlie phrase, Jiav 
ImpimUor in rer/no suo. Only one writer, so far as I am aware, 
is clear about iiitcv-State structure, that is Petrus tie Htisco 
(Pierre Dubois).* * * § Tlie Renaissance, liowever, in its theory of 
sovereignty, tlevelops some idea of the importance of exterintl 
relations. Hobbes may stand as a typo. Contact is recognised, 
but its nature is misrepresented, and mistaken judgments tif 
value are given. The State in its external relations is, foi- 
Hobbes, in a “state of nature,” which is delinod as a slate 
of war.f “111 all times Kings and Persons of Sjiveraiga 
authority, because of their iiideiKuidmicy, are in con tii mail 
jealousies and in the state and posture of gladiators . . . wiiich 
is the posture of war.”J Grotius ami llio Iiiwnmtioiial Liiwycrs 
seem to establish a diffeivnt idea, but the iidiuenci of Jiitci- 
natioiial Law on the philosophical theoiy of the State has been 
remarkably small. 

Rousseau attempts to break with the tradition, suggesting 
that tlie couiiiiuuity of custom and law in European Stales 
should be made the basis of inter-state political stnicftiir(*.§ 


* III the Summnria hrevia de ahbreviatime tjw'nurum and the lie 
Rticuperatione T(*rrii ISttimie, 

+ Locke, of course, disiiiif^uishes the state of nature from that of • 
but this iuake.s practically no diircifiice to inter-state conceptions. 

J Ijeviathun^ 11, 13. 

§ EiCirati mr la jhiU pfirpehieUe, in Vaughan’s Edition, 1, p. 3C4. 
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Kant elaborates a European Confederation, but does not define 
tlie State by reference to external contacts. In llej^el the only 
foreign relations whicli are regarded as important are tliose of 
war, which he calls “ a game.” And of mom inodorn writers, 
Bliintsehli announces that “ only in the universal empire will 
the true human State be revealtKl,”* which implies that the 
State can be defined without reference to external relations. 
It is well known that the Utilitarian tradition is connected with 
the old “ Liberal ” isolation of States : and on the other liand, 
Mr. Bosanquet says that the State “ has no determincate function 
ilia larger community, but is itself the supreme community ; 
tlic guardian of a whole world, but not a factor within an 
organised moral world,”t 

Since Medheval times, therefore, the philosophical tradition 
has been wrong as to fact and pernicious as to moral judgment. 
As to fjict. States have been continuously in an amicable 
contact; but Ibis is given no adequate place in the discussion 
of tbeir natures : and, as to moral estimate, the more valuable 
elimients in the civilised State have conic about through such 
contact. But the more primitive, and perliaps more obvious, 
features of external relations have 1)een cmpliasised, and even 
these have not been made a ground for showing how the 
structure of the State is afToeted by them, for example in 
iiiilitaiy organisation or the obstruction of trade and intellectual 
})i'ogress. Tiiis leads to the frank immorality which seems to 
me to be implied in the idea of the State (easily coufoiiiided 
with a State) as the supreme coinmunity. Tims Mr. Bosanquet 
says that “ it is Iiard to see how the State can commit theft or 
murder in the sense in which these are moral offences ” : J but 
it seems no harder than to see how a trading company or a 

* Kng. Trans., p. 32. 

t l*hilomithi\ud 7V<(W// of the Stute^ p. 32"). 

+ p. 324. rrciliably the rniifusinii is due to the words “ public 
will” or “{food will.” Of course “ the goml will ” cannot will evil. ThiiAi 
‘If tlie act wa« imiuoral, can the State have willed it?” asks 

Bosanquet. 

T 2 
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church can do the same. Mr. Bosanquet is either talkiucr 
what does not exist, a purely hypothetical coiiiiuunity — and, as 
to such a coiniiiunity, T have no evidence — or ho is niaintaininjr 
that there is no moral responsibility for State action. 

The result is strange. The State is discussed not as though 
“ State ” were a class-name for many contemporaneous si)eciinens 
(no i^hiIoso])her speaks of a State) ; but as though there were or 
could be only one specimen in existence, at least at one time.* 
Hence comes the absiinl identification of ////* State with the 
w'hole of civilised society : hence also the confusion of the two 
quite distinct problems — (1) the relation of a citizen to a State, 
and (2) the relation of the human being to society. It may not 
be the business of political philosophers to consider tlic relation 
of a Lutheran to the Lutheran Cliurcll or of a professor to i\ 
University, but at least they should allow for the existence of 
social relations fundamentally diHereiit from the political, and 
possibly more important. And further, no adequate coiisidcraiinn 
is given to the relation of the citizen to States other than Ids own 
or the relation of a State to non-citizens. Even if tluj dangerous 
metaphor of the body politic, or tlie still more dangerous 
formula of the absolute? mind, lie allowed a place, surely a l)u'ly 
can only lie understood by reference to surrounding air or even 
other bodies, and mind can only be iinderstuod by “external” 
contacts. The isolation of the State iin»tgiii(?d by llie 
philosophers has made the description of the State moiv and 
more iiiajiplMjable to any single actual siiecimen ; and it has k*ft 
uncorrected the primitive group-morality which philosophers 
have either omitted to notice or have peiqjcluated by bombastic 
phrases. 

Tlie tradition is mistaken both as to fact and as to principle. 
Perhaps we may suppose that all the greater tliinkers have 

♦ 1 do not mean to imply that even the Hegelian phikwoplioi s wci« 
unaware of the distinction between a imrticular and u universal : hnt 1 
do ’mply that tlie neglect to consider the contact between “ speciiia'M^ 
Iea^l4 to the study of a specimen in isolation. 
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perceived tliat the nature of tlic Stiile u afl'ected by external 
relations ; but they liave never given any ])recisiun to the idea. 
Tliey have never inquired in detail (1) how it is affected, and 
(2) how far the difference in structure of other States affects 
the structure of a State. Tlic result is that their ideas of the 
State are liardly at all dependent up(jn the conception of other 
States. In their qiiasi-historieal descriptions we find the 
development “ family ” ; then, family + family =“ tribe ” ; then, 
tribe + tribe = “ State.” If the man in the moon were to be 
instructed by ]Dhiloso 2 )hers, and if ho had no evidence by which, 
even unconsciously, to correct their statements, he would not 
imagine that there was such a fact as State + State. Thus, no 
one has considered whether ** State + State ” really is the 
f.inmila for what, in chemical metaphor, may be called a 
detonating compound ; or whether perhaps it indicates political 
('o-oi-dination. But in either case it must make an immense 
difference to the nature of the State: and it can hardly bo 
treated in a footnote or an ap])endix or a succession of vague 
ami sentimental phrases about humanity at large. 

In the matter of principle the jdiilosopbical tradition is 
positively fantastic. It is still confused by the old appeal to 
“Itcasons of State,” and it often implies that certain human 
actijjii dune for human ends may be regarded as a purely 
natural force, without moral vespoiisibility. It is not clearly 
scon that an organised groiq) of iidults, aiming at common 
])urpo8es, is morally responsible for the action of its agents or 
for the acts by which the whole group gains. It is not seen 
that one such group of men and women may attain g<.»od at the 
cost of evil to some other gruu]) : and no effort is made to define 
how far the j)rcservation or maintenance of a State may be 
a good great enough to compcnsiile for the destruction of 
hnnnncrable other goods or the increase of evils among those 
who are not members of that particular State. The average 
man, whether in private life or possessing political power, is 
confirmed in the limitations of his intellectual vision or moral 
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sympathy. Outside a Stiite nothing is seen but an imaginary 
barharism or the vaguest of shapes, and the efTects of Stale 
action arc not felt to he morally important so long as only non- 
citizens suffer. The traditional philosophy thus forms one of 
the greatest obstacles both to seeing facts as they arc and to 
develo])ing our moral judgments of value. 

B. 

It is perliaps impossible to correct adequately the deficiencies 
of our tradition ; but I shall now proceed to more contentinus 
statements concerning wliat I imagine to be tlie true nature of 
the State as affected by external relations. This positive part 
of my thesis I do not pretend to bo in any way conclusive. 

1 . 

The first necessity is a statmuont of facts as they are. 
What is a State in its contact with other States ? It is not 
quite tliat out of wliich it was born — the ttoX^v, the cicUaSy tin* 
mjnum, or the “soveraign.” But it bears on it iractjs of tlu* 
past. It is both an oiganisafcioii for the use of force au<l 
a nieans of amicable contact between groups. Historically 
State organisation is aimed at effective plunder. The distrilai- 
tion of power or rights is ustfful cliit^fly for ^\.ir. Even within 
its boundarie.s the organisation is not aimed at a c(;-o’ dinalion 
of labour for the equal goo<l of the labourers, but at the 
subjection and effective exploibition of soim^ by others.* Ihit 
justice aiirl liberty are disccjvcixMl to have a value of tlieir own, 
and the State is sometimes maintained for the political good oi 
all its members, who may then be called citizens ratlier than 
subjects. A similar process may be observed in ridigion. 
Prayei* and ritual begin with a view to compelling the gods, 
and then are discoven^d to have a psychological effect, whicli 

* I mean that State organisation so obviously does not result la 
i >«.*rdinatioi], that we have to suppose either that it is aimed at this aii<I 
is badly conceived, or that it is not aimed at co-ordination at all. 
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BOiiie men value for itself. In principle, in so far as there is 
any conscious moral estimate among the average citizens as to 
State action, probably most citizens think that tlieir good 
should be attained by the State. It is, in fact, known that 
this good can usually be attained by external relations of 
amity and co-operation, but these are not yet valued for their 
own sake. Externally, State conceptions are still at the 
“ magical” stage. Intercourse is subordinated to effective 
foice. Therefore the justice and liberty which are supposed 
liy the philosophers to be the purpose of all State organisa- 
tion, are generally regarded as useful for effective co-operation 
of citizens in tlie prosecution of their group interests ultimately 
by means of force. It may be said that this force is used for 
the mainteiiaiice of justice and liberty, and that therefore the 
State may be considered even in this matter as a moral 
association; tlait is a different issue, for, whatever the 
intention, State action must be considered first by reference 
to its remits^ exactly as we should consider the results of 
the action of contending iiidivitluals, both using private force 
for the highest ends. It may be hoped that justice and 
liberty will lie attained by “ neutralising ” forces, but, if 
lustory is any guide, it is proved by experience that such 
ends cannot be attaiiuMl, .so lomj an /onr nniaims in the hands 
nf the parties to a ttispntc. There never yet has been a man or 
a group of men who, having struggled with an opponent, was 
able tlien to consi<ler the issue by reference to moral criteria 
only, irrespective of victory or defeat. I say, therefore, that, 
in fact, neglecting intention for the moment, the nature of the 
State in its external relations is to he obstructive to moral 
action. Its structure is affected by the existence of other 
States I'cgardcd as “ powers,” and its action with regard to 
those others is such as olistruets the ilecision of moral issues 
by the use of moral criteria.* 

* Tliiw lni8 nothing whatever to do witli tlie existence of force : or its 
excellence as a ^^sanction ” in cases in which the decision has been reached 
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But this is only ono side of the question. There are other 
important facts in the external relations of a State. Tliere is 
the normal existence of permanent and world-wide diplomatic 
and consular activity (or somnolence). This has only existed 
since the fifteenth century. There are conferences and congresses 
between States. There are also innumerable treaties, chiefly of 
a commercial kind, which imply a certain amount of amicable 
contact based upon mutual trust. And the tendency to tliis, even 
as between governments, neglecting citizens lor the nionient, has 
much increased since, for example, the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty 
of the fourteenth century. Political changes, like that towards 
Parliamentary Government in Eussia or Cabinet Goveniinent 
in England, are due to external contact. Democracy and 
Autocracy both sin-ead because States are in contact. The 
maintenance of Education or Art is due in most States to 
foreign influence. And, indeed, no State at present in existence 
would Ikj anything like what it is but for the continuous 
amicable contact with otlier States. 

Further, outside the .strictly political si>bere, trade and 
intellectual influences have been affecting the relations of State 
with State. Even the agents of the State (the Govcrninpiits) 
have been able to ginsp the fact that no Stale acting alone can 
control epidemic disease. Agreements arc i.iaclu as to tra«lc 
regulation owing to the influence of jaivate citi/iCiis, ai d iStaU*.s 
have even been known to acknowledge the existence oF .scientific 
or literary ideas among non-citiz(?na. These and many others 
of the same kind are facts of which we must i.ake account in 
considering tlie nature of the State. 

IT. 

We may now turn to the moral estimate of the facts, both 
as to the hostility and as to the amicable contact of States. 
The nature of the State in its external relations is affected by 

bv T oral judgment. The whole v;ilue of foroe wit/iin the fc5t;ite depends 
'>Ti its not being in the hands of a party to a dispute. 
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the moral atmosphere obtaining between other associations or 
coinin unities. In comparatively primitive times it was possible 
fur men of difTereut local dialects to recognise moral relations 
l.ietween them : but this did not atfect mueli the relation of 
State to State. For then there was only one institiition 
corresponding to our complex Slate + Church, and that 
institution seemed to include all with whom one could have 
moral relations. In later times it was possible for men of 
different political institutions to regard their inter-relation as 
fundamentally moral for purposes of credit and exchange. It 
is not yet possible for any important number of citizens in any 
State to regard their relations to non-citizens as fundamentally 
moral in the larger economic issue of development or exploita- 
tion. No State allows the “open door,** at least for its 
dependencies, to contractors (as opposed to tradem) who are not 
its own citizens. Morally we should have to allow (1) that the 
relation of the State to economic interests is not clear, (2) that the 
majority of men do not really understand any purpose fur action 
except wealth, and (3) that independence is tlie ultimate 
intention of those who quite mistakenly seek it in exclusiveness. 

It is, however, abundantly clear that a State assists in 
developing what is morally good, chietiy by amicable contact 
with other States. Isolatiou breeds incompetence always, and 
sometimes decadence. Athens was better than Sparta because 
of its openness to intercourse. South American States have 
suffered from being geographically isolated. The criterion, 
I confess, is the whole complex life lived under this or that 
political institution, and I could not persuade anyone who did 
not value art or science or religion that the results of inter- 
course were better than the results of isolation. But as 
individuals gain individuality through varied contact, so we 
niay suppose groups of individuals gain “ character ** by contact 
'vith other groups. And I take it for granted that the 
political organisation does not exist for its own sake (u*., for 
mere ease of government). 
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Again, it would secni that it is the nature of the Shite in 
its external relations to be politically a medium through 
which the interests of its citizeus in contact with non. 
citizens may be maintained and developed. That may seem 
to be implied even in the mistaken attempt to maintain 
interest by force. But I mean to imply more. It seems that 
it is the nature of the State actively to support or encourage 
the amicable contact of citizens with non-citizens, in so far as 
the State may be imagined to aim at justice and liberty, and 
that not only within its own frontiers. 

And, again, the State is fundamentally affected by wdiatevov 
happens in any and every other State. The conception of 
neutrality in war is probably obsolete, for no war can be now 
fought within a ringed fence, aiid every State is concerned in 
every dispute between any States. Morally, therefore, the 
State must be regarded as a part and not a whole, and the 
organisation of law and government must be valued morally 
not only with respect to its effect upon citizens, but also with 
res])ect to its effect on non-citizens. For example, we must 
allow in the case of British Law and (lovernment that it is 
quasi-democratic in the British Isles and the Self-governing 
Colonies, and is not in any sense democratic in the l)e}»cn- 
dencies. This fact makr?s a great differenuj to the elfecl of 
British administration upon non-citizens, for to many of t heso 
the administration seems to aim at the exploitation of “ subject” 
races. And we ourselves cannot estimate its value without 
reference to such external effects. 

Finally, there is an indication of the existence of aii 
embryonic inter-state (political) structure in fl) the permanent 
or quasi-perniaiient diplomatic representation of States, and iu 
(2) the inciease of coiiirnon action liy many States lor tlie 
control of disease or the management of postal and telegraphic 
communication. But if such facts and the new moral atlilade 
they imply are not merely transitory, the nature of the State 
is to Ije a part or clement in a politicnl complex which is world- 
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wide. That is to say, the whole of which the State is a part is 
not merely a sentimental unity of all mankind. Indeed, 1 tliink 
that the structure of that whole can he at present discovered, 
and an understanding of its nature wdll prolialdy make a 
fimdamental difference to our knowledge of what the State is 
and our judgment as to what it should do. 


II. By the Hon. Bertrand Eusskll. 

I AGREE so very largely with what Mr. Burns has said that 
I shall be unable to avoid a certain amount of repetition. 

It has been the practice uf most philosophers, in writing on 
political theory, to treat the State as though its essential 
purpose were the attainment of some universal ethical good. 
This view of human affairs is unscientific, since man, like the 
animals, is a Inindle of impulses and passions. Practical 
politicians do not fall into the error of the philosophers, 
except in their public speeches, in which, by a well-established 
convention, tliey commonly make appeal to the loftiest 
morality, although in private conversation and in their own 
thoughts they treat politics simply as a conflict of forces. 

The s])(‘culations of philosojihers on politics are still 
dominated imaginatively by the conception of the pliilosoplier 
king. The background of the philosoi>hor s explicit thought 
is something like this : “ If I, who am a man wholly devoted 
to the public* good, were given supreme powm*, I should pursue 
such and such ends. The men w’ho compose the Government, 
being largely my personal friends, my ])upils, or the pupils of 
my predecessors, are as much devoted to the public good as I 
am, and must be pursuing the same ends as I should pursue if 
T were dictator. These ends, therefore, constitute the essence 

the State. It is true that there are other countries where 
men have not had the benefit of the tradition that has made ua 
virtuous; in such countries the State is not realizing its 
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essence ; it is a State, not the State. The State is the one of 
ivliich I am a citizen.” All this background is unconscioius, 
and does not emerge into consciousness except through some 
conilict or loss of harmony which at the same time destroys it. 

I have no wish to deny that men often aim at something 
which they believe to be “ the public good.” But their con- 
ception of what constitutes the public good is a product of 
their own impulses and passions, a subjective thing, mucli 
influenced by prejudice and class-interest and accidents of 
geography or education. Ethical notions are very seldom a 
cause, but almost always an effect, a means of ' claiming 
universal legislative authority for our own preferences, not, as 
we fondly imagine, tlie actual ground of those pi-eferences. 

Any scientific treatment of political institutions must first 
endeavour to ascertain the impulses and passions for which 
they afford a vehicle. We can then form a critical judgment 
upon them, that is to say, we can judge whether they form a 
vehicle for our own impulses and passions, and, if not, wliether 
some other vehicle, less repugnant to ourselves and moie 
adecpiate to the needs of the ordinary man, couM be found for 
tlie impulses and passions out of which they liavi; ai iseii. 

The passions embodied in the State are twofold : tfiosc 
which lead men to exert authority, and thoeo »vhicli lc*a»l men 
to submit to it. The State is a different thing to Miose who 
may be broadly called tlie “governing classes ” from wliat it is 
to the ordinary citizen. In relation to the State, the chief 
passion actuating the governing classes is the i>assioii for 
dominion, and the chief jjassion actuating the ordinary citizen 
is the passion for security. In every State, except an absolute 
monarchy, the question whether a man belongs to the governing 
classes or to the subject classes is a matter of degree ; to some 
extent he gives orders and to some extent ho obeys them. 
But the degree is very different for different men, and their 
feelings in regard to the State differ accordingly. A man who 
belongs socially to the class that gives orders may regard the 
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State from their point of view, even if he himself has no i)art 
in the government. This may be seen in the case of those 
liigh-placed women who oppose woman’s suffrage. Those who 
conceive that the Shite has essentially good imrposes belong 
obviously, in their feelings, to the governing classes. 

The State has always had, and has still, to face two 
opposite forces tending in the direction of anarchy : the desire 
of the governing classes for unlimited dominion, and the desire 
of the subject classes for unlimited freedom. It is pleasant 
to give orders, but unpleasant to obey them; therefore the 
governors have wished to override law in the exercise of 
power, and tlie subjects have wished to rebel against law 
where it thwarted their free choice. The acts promi)ted by 
tliese inipuLses are called respectively tyranny and rebellion. 
Ihit rebellion is more dangerous to the Slate than tyranny, 
since an absolute monarchy gives free rein to tymnny, but no 
State can give free rein to rebellion. 

The essence of the State is the organization of force. 
Inatea<l of each citizen exercising what force he can in 
accordance with his own initiative, the force of the citizens is 
luiiied, and i^xerted collectively according to the orders of the 
Government. The a<lvantagc of this plan, from the point of 
view of the ordinary citizen, is that, since tlie force of the 
State is nsiially irresistible internally, there is no need for its 
actual use ; the mei’e knowledge that it could be used is 
enough to protect (piiet jx^ople from the violence of neighbours 
^vho might otherwise be turbulent. This motive led to the 
alliance of King and people against the feudal nobility, by 
wliich the power of the iSlale was established tliroiigliout 
Western Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. 

Tlie desire for security which led to the ci’cation of the 
luodeni State should have gone on to proiluce a world State, 
since it is only in a world Slate that the use of force, inde- 
pendently of law, can be prevented. It is somethiiig of a 
historical accident that this has not happened. Rome nearly 
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succeeded, and in later times various powers have 
attempts with more or less success to establish world 
dominiuii. But all the motives which made it difficult iu 
the Middle Ages for the State to acipiive power over tiirhultMit 
barons have existed in greater force to prevent any kind of 
international control over turbulent States. It is worth while 
to consider what these motives are. 

In the first place iu a large aggregation like a modern State 
most men have little acquaintance with foreignetrs, and siudi 
contact as they have is chiefly by way of conflict, whether in 
trade or in diplomatic rivalry. Moreover, foicigners differ 
much from ourselves. They have different language, different 
gestures, diftbrent manners, often a different religion. For all 
these reasons they do not arouse the same instinctive sympathy 
that we feel for a compatriot. It is easy for us to wish U> 
‘•confoimd their politics, and frustrate their knavish tricks.” 
A compatriot belonging to the opposite party may also be guilty 
of “ knavish tricks,” but he remains inUdligible and natural iu 
a way in which the foreigner is !iot, (*xcept to those win) have 
lived abroa<.l. It is such feeliiig-s as tln^se that make tlio 
nation an emotional unity and an easy object fur that kind of 
group feeling which is called i>atriotisni. Though patriotism has 
arisen tlirough such motives, it is enormously reinforced by 
fear ami pride. In order to be safe against foreign • ggn*ssu)ii 
armed forces are necessary. The armed forces of ol iiers cause 
us fear, and our own armed foi-ces inspire us with pride. Wo 
must be at all times ready to repel attack, and the fact that 
others are suppo.sed willing to attack us makes us regard them 
as wicked. "We must defend ourselves, and many people are 
always assuring us that the best defend' is attack ; and so the 
armed forces of a nation, which have been reconiiiiciided as 
necessary to security, become a source of inseerrity to other 
nations. Every nation arms in self-defence, but in doing ao 
acquires the means of aggression. 

The motive of security which has led subjects to acquiesce m 
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the power of the State leads them also to acquiesce in the 
increase of its armed forces. But every increase in tlie armed 
forces of a State increases insecurity in other States. No doubt 
if the desire for security stood alone people would lonj^ ago 
have found their way out of this tragic circle by the creation of 
a world State. But what we have called the governing classes 
ai-e always instinctively actuated in foi-cign affairs, as in home 
politics, by a motive quite opposite to that of security, namely, 
the pride of dominion. What each nation is chiefly aware of 
ill other nations is its governing classes, since they are in the 
public eye, and their doings are reported by newspapers. The 
common working population of a foreign country does not figure 
ill moat people's imaginative picture. On the other hand, in 
one’s own country, if one is a plain citizen, one is much more 
conscious of other plain citizens than of the Government. In 
tliis AViiy it conu*s about quite naturally that people who have 
little aequainUince with foreign countries at first hand— and 
they are the enormous majority — imagine foreign luiman nature 
to be ([uite different from that of their compatriots. 

This reciprocal distortion of view iirevents tliat mutual 
confidence which would lie an indispensable preliminary to 
co-operation in a world State, and renders those whose chief 
ilesire is security impotent tools in the hands of those who 
(losire dominion, or who love the excitement of combat. Tf a 
world State is ever to be civated, it will be necessary that these 
mutual sus]>icions should first be dissipited. This can only 
happen during a long period of peace, and therefore the hope 
which some have indulged that an iiiternalional authority would 
be created as an outcome of the present war seems to me quite 
chimerical. The evils of the war are ])lain to all, but the cause 
of those evils will not he recognized until the passions generated 
by the war have subsiiled. 

It is common to s^xiak of cluty to the State in terms which 
seem to me excessive, whether they are viewed from the 
subjective point of view of the individual conscience or from 
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the objective point of view of the welfare of mankind. This 
excessive estiinatir)n is promoted by the habit of speaking of 
the State, as though there were no other State. It is not easy 
to see what abstract reason can be alleged for serving one 
State rather than another. It is never supposed, for exainpJo, 
that a citizen of a neutral State ought to take part in a war, 
however important to mankind the issues may bo thought to 
be. Nor is it thought by most that a man does wrong in 
fighting for his own country, even if his country’s cause is bad. 
We do not blame individual Germans for obeying the orders of 
their Government, except when those orders go beyond ordinary 
warfare. It is this universal aciiuiescence in the authority (»f 
each partial State over its own citizens that makes it so hard 
to find a way by which each State could yield up a j)ortion of 
its sovereignty to some international authority. 

There is another point of view from which subservience to 
the State has always been found impossible by some of Ihe 
men whom posterity has agreed to be the best of their age. The 
State is sometimes spoken of as though it were an actual entity, 
something remote and godlike, vastly superior to its citizoii:? 
and deserving of a rpiasi-adoration wliich none of them deserve. 
But this is, of course, a mere superstition. 'J’he orders given hy 
the State are in fact given by actual men, t .e imrposes of the 
State are the purposes of certain jpeople in tiffice. Tliero is 
nothing superhuman abmil these people. In most ages afid iu 
most countries they arc composed of very comnn)ii clay. If 
they have imaginative vision and breadth of pv.rpose it is a rare 
stroke of luck; it is not a common occurrence or one whicli 
we have any right to expect. For tliis reason it must often 
happen that the purposes of the State are such as cannot 
commend themselves to men who have more humanity <>r more 
insight than most of their contemporaries. Such men, if they 
have courage, may easily find themselves for(*ed to resist the 
State ; any theory which would make it their duty to subjuit in 
spue of adverse individual judgment would take away 
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tiling of human dignity and independence ; it would savour 
of oriental despotism, and if successful it would prevent the best 
men from growing to their full moral stature. The State 
embodies the wisdom of average men, and its institutions are 
clogged with the superatitions of the past. Those in wliom any 
new wisdom is growing up, in whose minds the seed of some 
future good is germinating, cannot but find themselves in 
greater or less degree out of lianiiony with established authority. 
For this reason, if for no other, the duty of obedience to the 
State cannot be made absolute. 

We may say, broadly speaking, that there are three great 
evils ill existing States : — 

(1) Internal Injustice; 

(2) Tin? fact of not being world-wide ; 

(3) Interference with Libtnty. 

(1) Internal injustice necessarily arises through the fact that 
the (utixens of a State do not all have an equal voice in 
government-. This c'vil is, to a large extent, irremediable. In 
what is called a democratic State, otHcials and elected repre- 
soiitatives necessarily have more power than the ordinary 
voter, and their interest in many points is different from that 
of iliose who elect or appoint them. Whatever tlie constitu- 
tion of a State, this evil can only be met- by (dieeks uiion its 
power, and cliecks upon its power cannot exist effectively unless 
tile rights of individuals or subordinate tuganizalioiis arc fully 
iveogiiizod. This evil lias, however, no essential connexion 
witli the external relations of a Sbite. I sliall therefore not 
dwell on it further. 

(2) The fact that States are not world-wide prevents them 
troiu acliioving in their external relations tlie chief good wliich 
Ihcy aim at achieving internally, namely, the substitution of 
law for force in the relations between individuals or groups ; so 
long 

as eacli State claims absolute sovereignty, the idea of 
lateniiitional Ijaw &uust remain without force. luteniatioual 

U 
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Law, like Municipal Law, is nothing without a sanction, ainl 
tliere can he no sanction without an international nutlmn'ty. 
It is not necessary that the internaticjiial authority 
interfere in any way with the internal aflhirs of nations. U is 
only necessary that it should regulate the relations bet\vi*eu 
them. It cannut do this unless it possesses sunicient anucil 
force to be obviously capable of enforcing its decisions upon any 
recalcitrant nation, and this in turn is impossible until luitiims 
abandon the ))rnctice of huge national armies. Tlie prospi'ct, 
therefore, is remote. Nevertheless, it is edear that what is 
said in praise of the present partial State could only be true 
as applied to a world State. The main pui-posi‘s ui Stules 
in their external relations are the exploiijition of what tiiv 
called undeveloped countries, and the successful assmtinn of 
claims by the use of force, or the threat of force, against otlun* 
States. These are precisely the purposes of highwaynuMi, aiul 
the sooner men recognize that they ought to refuse obe'dieiico 
to a State when it is pursuing such objects, the better. But, 
owing to mutual fear, no movement having this object can hope 
to succeed unless it is international, and if it is inteniational ii 
will necessarily have to face the eombineil hostility of all llie 
governments of the world. 

(3) The interference with lilwrty whicli is practised hy all 
States leads to somewhat diffeiimt cciiisiderations Althouj^li 
the area subject to the authority which sets arn(*d forces in 
motion cannot he lai’gc enough until it is world- wide, tliat 
of the authority which decides ordinary iiiatters of civil 
governmont may very easily be too largo, and is i)roI»nl»ly 
already too large in most great Stales. It is a ciauinon- 
place that the city State of Ancient OJreece, or Alcdijeval 
Italy, had certain advantages, which have now been lo.st> 
in the preservation of individual initiative, and hi the uppoT- 
tunity which it gave to all vigorous citizens to particip*^!^ 
in politics. In the modern world, even iji a deiuocracj, 
share of the individual citizen in deciding the policy of 
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State is so infinitesimal, that he is apt to feel a sense of 
impotence, and in many matters in wliich there ought to be a 
certain measure of* freedom, the machinery of oHicialdom is so 
vast tliat only a stu})eiulous agitation can effect even tin? tiniest 
reform. Imagine the position of an eleirimitary schoolmaster, 
who believes, perhaps tpiite liglitly, that he can giv(* the 
children a 1 letter education than ho is allowed tr» do Ijy tlie 
schedule. However good liis ideas may Ije, tlimo is no hope of 
his being able to put them into practice. The result is that he 
ceases to tliink intelligently about his work ami becomes a mere 
iiiedianical drudge. Those who decide what the education is to 
be Jiave probably very little knowledge of elementary schools 
and no knowledge of children. In a compliw State matters are 
decided by officials in an office entirely remote, from those who 
are iniine<liately affected by their decisirm. In this way 
knowledge and power are divorced, and a full diivelopmcnt of 
the individual becomes impossible. 

A return to the city State is of course impossible, but a 
great deal might he done by giving more autonomy to profes- 
sions, trades, and interests. This, however, will not be done 
luiliiss sulxirdinate groups show a willingness to resist the State 
when it interferes witli intenial affairs : so long as they retain 
an undue respect for the Slate tlioy will remain powerless 
against it. 

We may now sum up what has betm saiil. The State is a 
combination of men for common defeine and attick, jiroduced 
in tlie main by two motives: desire for s(»curity on the part of 
subjects, and desire for i)ower on the pin t of rulers. Internal 
defence and attick ain conducted generally according to rules 
liikl down in advance, and constituting tlie Criminal Law. In 
sjiite of the fact that the Criminal Law has ahvays been 
inclined to eondcinu many things which do not deserve to be 
Condemned, irieluding some of the most lieiieticent actions that 
n man can perform, the internal security which wo owe to 
I'kc State has on tho whole been a gain to civilization. But in 
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order to win this security men liave set up a worship of tin. 
State which lias led to a sacrifice of individual liberty and 
initiative far greater than any that the motive of siHMirity 
would have warraiitetl. And in external aflairs, every incivjiw 
in the strength of the State has been a new disaster to 
mankind. For in external affairs the motive of dominion lias 
triumphed over the motive of security by the wliolly illusory 
aigumcnt that only the means of dominion would ensniv 
security. Tlierc is only one road to the security which arniies 
and navies are nominally intciulcd to secure, and that is tho 
establishment of a world Static which shall alone ])ossess armed 
forces. Some day the peoples of the world will realize this, and 
will force the varioins govornnionts to forego their absolntu 
sovereignty. But no group of men ever voluntarily renonnccs 
power, and it is not to supposed that the national govermnents 
will yield Nvithout a struggle. It will be a regrettable thing if 
philo.soplier.s help them in the struggle by that glorification of 
the national State to which tlioy have Ix'cn too prone in veeeni 
decades. 


ni. JJi/ G. I). IT. Cole. 

When, last year, 1 read to the Aristotelian Soci(3ty a i)apijr on 
“ Conflicting Social Obligations," I explicitly stated tl at T should 
omit all reference to the problem of lixtcrnal "elations. 1 
aUstracted a State from its conUjxt of surrouiidiiig Stahjs, ami 
within a ring-fence which I recognised a,s purely iniaginary I 
confronted the conflict of obligations which might aris(\ I am 
glad of the op])ortunity of .supplementing what I then wrote by 
dealing with the problem of external relations ; for it is cs.seii- 
tial that this should be taken into account if the real nature 
of the State is to be fully appreciated. I was concerned in 
last paper with the relative values and obligations wliich 
belong to States and to other forms of social grouping, and 
object was to define, in relation to other internal ubligatioiisj» 
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the obligation which the citizens are under to their State. Now, 

I have to deal with the even more diiHciilt question of the 
external relations of States, including not only tlie relations of 
States one to another, but also the relation of a State to its 
citizens in dealing with external questions, and its relation to 
citizens of other States and to external non-goveriiinental groups. 

Let me begin by endorsing what Mr. Burns has said in 
pritieisin of philosophical theories of the State, past and 
j)reseiit. Such theories, as far as T know tliciiL have jdiilo- 
phised about '"the SUite,”* instead of about “ SUites” in the 
plural and as related one to another. But there is no philo- 
sophical theory of the State, any more than there is a philo- 
sojihical theory of Mr. Smith. I'here is a philosophical 
theory of “ Stales,” which we may call political theory, just 
us there is a philosophi(?al theory of men, which we may call 
“ethics.” Mr. Burns, however, while pointing out the defects 
ill existing theories, does not show their cause. Yet surely the 
main cause is ch.'ar. Bolitical theory has been Cartesian in 
method. It has sought to define the nature of States by an 
juiiilyais of the consciousness of a typical State. “ What,” it 
has inquired," is the nexus in bodies politic?”; and it has 
answered, if not precisely, Cot/^ito, erffo etim, at least, “ Protego, 
eigo iibligo.” 1 1 has reganled the State as an individual, and 
has sought to define its nature by means of a kind of collective 
iiilmspection. And this intiuspective philosophy, just as it 
vitiates the study of the individual consciousness, is fatal to 
political theory, because it shuts up the State in the circle of 
its own ideas, and prevents philosophers from confronting the 
problem of the relation of State to State. 

I do not desire to traverse again the ground covered in 
Hr. Burns* paper, further than to say that I agree with his 
i^eiieral conclusion, that the State is hound hy moral considera- 
hoiis just as the individual is bound, and that the only differ- 
ence is that a sanction has lieen established for the judgment 
of individuals’ offences, whereas no sanction, save the force of 
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the parties, exists iu the case of States. I accept his argu- 
ments on this point, and proceed at once to those arguiiieniH 
wliich 1 desire to put forward on my own behalf. 

The Kantian, and indeed nearly all modern, ethical theory 
rests on the assumption that the individual is an end in himself. 
Wherein precisely being an end in oneself consists may ha 
difficult to determine; but the consequences of the doctrine, 
however imperfectly understood, are clear. The Kantian 
theory of ethics was an application to the individual of Itousseau s 
theory of the State. Tlie work of subsequent theorists, from 
Hegel to Green find llosam^uet, has been largely a reference 
back of Kantian doctrine from ethics to politics, liousseau 
constructed a tlicory of the State based on the general will : 
Kant applied that theory to the individual, weaving in with it 
the doctrine that the individual is an end in himself: sub- 
sequent i)hiloso})hers, building their thorny of the State on a 
Kantian foundation, have decreed that the State is a boily 
prditic possessing a general will and l»eing an end in 
Clearly the doliiiition is of capital importance when we come U) 
consider States in their external relations. 

If States are ends in themselves, as individuals are such, 
then clearly an individual, as a member of a State, is ahsovUM.1 
in his Slate, and the rightness of his actioiio i ' ivlfitivc t«.» the 
good of the State of which lie forms a part. Kqually clearly, 
the world, on this showing, is only a unit as a federation of 
States, as each State is only an association of individuals. The 
problem, then, is simply that of greater and less, gnsiter ami less 
being alike in some sense individuals. Within the State, the 
individual; within the world, States : thus the world taiid its 
dillerentiations will present tliciiisclvcs to one who accoiiUj this 
doctrine. The world-community, the States coTiiposing it, and 
the individuals conqiosiiig those States — all will be filike 
regartled as ends in tliemselves which are at the same time 
either parts of a greater whole, or that whole of which lesser 
"ends in themselves” are x>art8. Mr. Kosaiiquet, or any 
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prusso-pliil philosopher, might regard this as a beautiful 
instance of "identity in difference.” Such a theory would 
make world-relations purely relations between States, in wliicli 
the individual citizen or the functional association as such 
would have no part. 

This theory is intolerable. That differences between States 
arc important, and that it is desirable to find some means of 
settling them without recourse to arms, no sane person is 
likely to deny, liut that such differences are the only vital 
differences that extend beyond the boundaries of a single 
State is a preposterous doctrine, and one that theory can 
sustiiin only by flying full in the face of facts. It is of no use 
to treat of the external relations of States without regard to 
the mutual relations of individuals and gnmps extending 
beyond the boundaries of a single State. 

Til short, the world is more complicated than the Chinese 
boxes with which children play, llclations between citizens of 
different States may be as important as relations between 
citizens of the same State. Men are bound together not by 
political ties, or even by national ties, alone, but also by non- 
political bonds whicli are no les.s compelling in the obligations 
they impose. Keligion, iiidii.stry, tlit? arts, morality — all furnish 
iiislances of inter-State grouping, ami all give rise to obligations 
which may couHicl with loyally to a Slate. 

No State, therefore, can afford in its external i*elations, any 
more than in its domestic administration, to ignore types of 
oiganisatioii whicli form no jiart of the State machine. No 
State can u.se, in its external any moi*e than in its internal rela- 
tions, the whole organisalde force of its citizens witlu)ut regard 
to other loyalties that have a claim upon them. At least, no 
State can do this with impunity, or, in doing it, remain true 
to the princiide upon which all States alike rest. The indi- 
vidual citizen of Groat Britain is not simply 1/45,000,000 of 
the British State ; he is a niaii, and enves loyalty to many 
other associations besides his State. 
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When this is recognised, can States any longer be regarded 
as “ ends in themselves ” ? I do not desire to I'ecur more than 
I need to the old controversy about mechanism, organism, and 
personality ; but I must point out the insults of the triuinpli 
of organic or personal theories of the nature of the Stale, 
liidden to death, these theories have resulted in a wholesale 
transference of ethicjil theory to the political sphere, so tliat 
States have been endowed by philosophers with all the attri- 
butes of individuals. Tlie superiority of these theories to 
the old mechanistic conceptions I do not question; but the 
extreme application of them by modern political writers goes 
far beyond the truth. We can surely agree that States arc 
more than mechanisms without crediting them at once with 
individuality in the ordinary sense of the word. Above all, 
we can accept much of the organic and personal views without 
being bound to hold that States are ends in themselves. If we 
must use analogies for the i)urposes of jiolitical thought, we can 
avoid ]mshing our analogies till tliey become absurd. 

Individuality, in tlie fullest sense, and the right to lie 
regarded as an *'eiid,” it will be agreed, must go together. 
There have been two opposite tendencies among philosophors 
who have sought to track down this individual “end.” They 
have sought the individual either in inclusiv ness or in exclu- 
siveness — either in self-dependence or in self-assertuai. For 
them, either the Universe has been the individual, because the 
Universe alone is conqilete, or a pcrsoiial consciousness lias 
been tlie individual, because it is the smallest unit capable ot 
coherent activity. I'hilosophers, as ilr. Burns has pointed out, 
have often been quite content to regard the Stale as an ultiiimte 
unit, although it satisfies neither the inclusive nor the exclusive 
demand. The result of Mr. Burns* criticism is to destroy the 
absoluteness of the State, and theieby to destroy its claim to 
full individuality. 

But this, it may he said, applies no less to the single citizen 
than to the State. He, too, is one among many, and by himself 
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is nothing. He is irdkvriicb^, let us say, and wo can fill 

in the rest. But the fact remains that a man is an individual 
ill quite a difiereiit sense from that in which the State can be 
called an individual. Men have conflicting loyalties ; but it is 
the whole man who is a party to such conflicts. States also 
may have conflicting loyalties; but far more important to States 
are the conflicting and international loyalties of the individuals 
who compose them. The problem of American intervention in 
the present war is not so much the iiroblem of the external 
mlations of the United States to Germany and the Allies as 
the problem of the relation of many individual American citizens 
to Germany and the United Kingdom, or to various associations 
extending into those countries. Tliese latter conflicts have no 
analogy in the case of the individual. For him the problem of 
conflicting obligations, however difficult, is single in type : for 
States it has two witlely differing aspects. 

In fact, the citizen is an individual in a far deeper sense 
than the State. If this is granted, we may go on to admit that, 
in a less complete sense, the State does partake of individuality 
in that it has a common will and does act as a unit. But its 
claim to be regarded as an end in itself disappears ; it is not 
reiluced to mechanism, but it is less than personal. It does not 
exhaust cither the individuality or the organisable individuality 
of its citizens. It is not greater than its citizens, and it cannot 
claim to use them as mere pawns in its own game. Its 
sovereignty is relative and not absolute; and this relativity 
exists f(»r it both in its relations with its members and in its 
relations with other States. 

This denial that the State is an end in itsidf carries with it 
great consequences. It is in no sense a denial of the “reality” 
of the State or of the obligations which it imposes upon the 
individual. It is a limitation, and not an abrogation, of State 
authority ; it does nothing to undermine the loyalty which the 
nationalist may feel to his State, as, to some extent, the embodi- 
nient of his nationality, or that which the homo cconomivm 
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may feel to tlie guardian of property and security. Eut 
it sets men free to assign limits to the duties which they owe 
to their State, and to follow the path of those duties which 
they owe to other associations or to their own consciences. 

Moreover, this view has its consequences when we come to 
consider the problem of international relations. There has been 
controversy, though not among philosopliers, between advocates 
of “world-federation” and advocates of the “World-State.” 
Where political theory has touched upon this problem, it has 
been federatiouist in tendency, and has faced its problem in 
terms of the relations between given States. Xo doubt, the 
possible modification of State areas has been taken into account ; 
but, in the main, the State has been regarded as something fixed 
or (72iv;/i. Sovereignty has remained the property of States, 
even if they have been conceived as delegating a part of it to a 
world authority. Whoever has been deputed to exercise the 
authority, it has been the States’ sovereignty that is to l>c 
exercised. 

Abandonment of the idea of State absolutism involves also 
abandoniiient of the view that sovereignty is an absolute 
possession of States. Tt leads rather to the view that the 
location of scivereignty is a matter for choice, and it opens tlie 
road for the “ World-State,” if the “ World-St to ” should seem 
I^ractically desirable. The c|uestion ceases to liC cue of principle, 
and becomes one of expediency. If the World-State " can 
provide for the satisfaction of national aspirations, there is no 
longer any pliilosoiihical barrier in its way. 

The federal idea of world-relations is a Ifjgical outcome of 
State absolutism, whereas the alternative theory of State 
limitation leaves the way open for either type of world 
organisation. If the State is only relative, it can be preserved, 
destroyed, or modified without disturbance of the principles on 
which political theory rests. 

The relativity of the State, we have seen, is complex in its 
nature. States are relative one to another, and relative to the 
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individuals composing them. Furthermore, they are relative 
to all kinds of organisations other than States and to individuals 
belonging to other States. They are relative to non-govern- 
iiiental organisations in three different ways, according as these 
groups fall wliolly within the area of a particular State, or 
partly within it, or wholly outside it. The State in which we 
live has relations with, and is relative to, the Church of 
England, which falls witliin its boundaries, the Catholic 
Church, which falls partly within them and partly without, and 
the American Cotton Crowers* Association, which falls wholly 
outside. The problem of its external action is not simply that 
of adjusting its relations with other States, but also its relations 
with all kinds of bodies and individuals which are not under its 
control. It cannot simplify its problem into a mere relation 
l)etween like and like ; for it is continually confronted by 
problems arising out of the relations between disparates. 

AVorld-pfilitics, then, must not be conceived simply in terms 
of the relation between State and State. Practical politicians 
too often make this mistake, and they have at least the excuse 
that ])liilosophy has given them no better guidance. In matters 
internal, tlie doctrine of State absolutism has produced i*esults 
sutticicntly disastrous; in "foreign allairs,” its effects have been 
even worse. 

Internally, absolutism leads to a wholly false conception of 
the relations bctwcLMi a State and the various functional associa- 
tions to whicli its members adhere. Externally, it leads to a 
type of ]»aLriotisni wliioh seeks to submerge all international 
loyalties beneath the crested wave t»f Stale service. Whether 
this patriotism finds expression, as now, in the hostility of 
State to State, or, as .sonic day it will, in co-operation between 
States, its attitude to non-governmental forms of association 
remains unchanged. It is the State, in the last resort, that is 
crediterl with the right to demand ahsolnte obedience of its 
subjects. If this rule is varied in any way, the variation is 
treated as a matter of exf^diency — a concession, not of right, 
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but of grace. An actual instance will serve to illustmte tins 
point. The Socialist citizen of any State owes a double duty 
— he owes, of course, many more, but we may for the moment 
isolate these two — to the State of which he is a citizen, and to 
the national and international working-class movement. These 
two loy{ilties need not conflict, but they may do so. They are 
not inconsistent and irreconcilable ; but tliey may, in particular 
eases, be very ditticult to reconcile. Anti-Socialists have been 
very ready to accuse the German Social-Deinoeracy of all 
manner of wickedness, because it gave its support to Gciinany 
ill the present war ; but such an accusation is utterly at vari- 
ance with the view of patriotism which those who make it 
themselves profess. They seem to believe in State absolutism 
modified only by concessions to* expediency ; but, if State 
absolutism is right, then, having made protest, the individual or 
the association is bound to conform to that which tlic SUite 
decides. 

Eegarding the question from a dilferent standpoint, we can 
see that the German Social Democrats were faced with a 
conflict of loyalties. They owed a loyalty to the State, in so far 
as it was the guardian and the repository of their national 
aspirations; they owed a duty also, not so much to tlie idea of 
internationalism, as to the actual fact of i le international 
working-class iiioveraeiit. 

If it is admitted that two loyalties both exist ami are valid, 
and that they may on occasion conflict, it is clear that iicitlier 
loyalty can be absolute. The problem then bec<mies hugely 
that of the relative values of the institutions to which the 
loyalties are owed. The State cannot claim to prevail in this 
conflict merely by virtue of its own nature ; it can only claim 
to prevail if it satisfies the condition of being relatively more 
“valuable” than the rival claimant; and, in judging of 
relative value, the judge will necessarily take into account the 
effect on both claimants of an adverse or favourable decision. 

In short, it is not necessarily any worse to be unpatriotic, m 
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the sense of being unwilling to side with the State in its 
external relations, than it is to be false to a Church or a Trade 
Uuion or an idea. The conflict of loyalties cannot be resolved 
on general principles, or in any other way than by the examina- 
tion of each individual issue as it arises. General principles 
contribute to the solution, but they do not furnish it. 

That tlie claim of the State on the services of its citizens is 
great I do not cleny; that it is difieniiit in kind from other 
claims on service 1 do deny. The idea of a difference in kind 
still ]>ersistH among those who realise that the absolutist theory 
is unworkable in its completeness. Conscious of this, they seek^ 
not to modify their theory, but to mitigate its operation. They 
point out tliat the bark of State theory is inevitably worse than 
the bite of State practice ; that the existence of non-govern- 
mental functional associations serves actually as a restiictioii 
on tlie i»ower of the Slate — in fact, that tlie State, absolute in 
theory, is not really ab.soluto in practice. For the safeguarding 
of the iiidividuaTs right to serve other masters than the State 
they rely on “ checks .and balances,’’ the operation of which they 
are prepared to illustrate plenlifnlly from the Iiistory of all 
States. 

Tliis will not do. It amounts to s.aying, ‘'My theory is 
iiiiworkahle in jiractice, and therefore it is a thoroughly satis- 
factory theory.” If wo are to have a general theory at all, for 
Heaven’s sake let us have one that squares with the known 
facts. If the oblig.ations of an iiidividu.al to non-governmental 
associations are worthy of being taken into account in practice, 
theoiy too is bound to lind a place for them. The very lip- 
service paid by advocates of State absolutism to the' need for 
“ checks and balances ” is a proof that the theory of State 
absolutism is wrong. 

Whatever view we may Uike of the limitations of State 
obligations and State activity, the problem of inter-State 
relations remains. It is still a problem, although it is not the 
l>robleni of world-organisation. Mr. Burns concentrates his 
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argument on the need for co-oiieratiou between States, on the 
incompleteness of any State taken in isolation, and on tlio 
prospects of an authority transcending that of the State. 
Mr. Ilussell supplies the reverse of this argument, in showing 
how co-operation between States is dillicult to secure, and how 
the motive of security is iJcrverted so tliat, instead of making 
for co-operation, it makes for antagonism. Mr. Eussell further 
show’s Iiow this 2)erversion is helped by the theory of an absolute 
State. Any weakening of this view, therefore, would mean a 
proportionate increase in the powder of non-governmental forces, 
esi)ecially those of international cliaracter, to exert their 
influence (»n the side of co-operation. While the State 
continues to be regarded as absolute, the highest elfnrts in the 
direction of co-o2)eration seem destined to be dtuninated by the 
theory of tlic Balance of Ptiwer, wliich is based not on 
co-o2)eration, but on antagonism. 

There isa further point, also raised indirectly by .Mr. Ihissell, 
which is worthy of discussicai, f shall begin here l>y slating 
definitely as an axiom that the citizens* obligation to serve the 
State is dependent upon the extent to which the Stale fulfils 
the will of the citizens. Jly tliLs I mean their actual, con.sc*ioiis 
will, and not any “real” will with which philos«»])liers may 
choose to endow them. Koughly sj^eaking the claim of the 
State upon its citizens dejiends uptai the ^'xtmil to which 
the Stato is democratic. There arc necessary reservations ; hut 
this is broadly true. But this doctrine requires to he applied, 
not simply to the State as a general and inclusivii organisatiim, 
but also to the various functions w'hich the Stale discliaigcs. 
If one department of State activity is more out of touch or 
liarmony with the passions and desires of the eitizeus than 
another, the obligation wliich it imposes is thereby lessened. 
Loyalty and obligation to the whole must, of course, be taki?u 
into account ; the extent to whicli the State in all its limctions 
taken together is regarded as possessing value may nullify the 
iiidividuars refusal to recognise obligation to the Slate in a 
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particular aspect which lie disapproves or regards as un- 
democratic; but, this being taken intr> tlie reckoning, the 
obligation to the State is less wliere tlie State is less 
democratic.* 

It will hardly be denied timt States are, in their external 
relations, even less democratic than in their internal adminis- 
tration. This seems to me to lessen tlie (obligation which they 
impose. I recognise that this view is an entire inversion of 
ordinary thought, which assumes that the first duty of every 
citizen is to act on the side of his State in its external relations. 
This view rests, no doubt, on the idea that, unless the State can 
rely absolutely on the service of the citizens in its relations 
with other States, its very existence maybe endangered because 
its power to resist external aggression will be lessened. The 
absoluteness of the obligation on the individual is defended by 
arguing that the State must at all costs be preserved. In 
uiging that the State is not an end in itself, but only a more 
or less valuable means to the good life, I have sought to strike 
at the theoretical foundation of this view. 

War furnishes the most obvious illustration of the difficulty 
I am stating. Let us su]»pose that a State has entered wrong- 
fully into a war. What is to he the attitude of those citizens 
who perceive that their Slate has done wrong ? “ My country, 

light or wrong,” will the cry of those who believe in the 
complete absolutism of the State. But, among those who agree 
that the obligation imposed by the State is relative and con- 
ditional, two arguments will be in vogue. “ Our country is 
wrong” they will say, “ami that must incline us not to support 
it ” ; but in many cases they will bo entitled to say also, “ Our 
country is in danger, and that must incline us to rally to its 
aid.” Neither cousideratiou will carry the day alone; the 
decision will be made on a complex cousideratiou of V»oth factors. 

* I aia here leaving out of account the conflict between an obligation 
to the State and an obligation to a mm-govci ninental body, and dealing 
only with the ab iti-act obligation iiupuscil by the State on its luemberB. 
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Ill making such a consideration, the citizen' will at the same 
time take into account the extent to which the decisions of the 
State on the point in question can fairly be regarded as hLs 
decisions and those of his fellow-citizens. The absence of 
democracy in foreign politics implies also an absence of respon. 
sibility on the part of the citizen. If, then, he goes to the 
support of liis State, it will be either because of an overwhelm- 
ing conviction that his State is in the riglit or because lu* 
believes it to be in grave danger. If this argument is sound, 
the State in which foreign affairs are undemocratically managed 
has no right to go beyond a voluntary system. Jt the moat, 
compulsion is only democratic if the State which applies it is 
democratic in that respect in which compulsion is applied. 

If this condition is fulfilled,' can we say that conqnilsiuii is 
justitied i Here enters again the problem of the relation 
between an obligation imposed by the State and other obliga- 
tions. Kven if a State is truly democratic in its foreign 
relations, it only follows that it has the right to impose an 
obligation on the citizen vnthin ita own spherv. loyally of 
the citizen to other types of association, which may be int(‘r- 
natioiial in character, is in no way different in kind from liis 
loyalty to the State, and cannot be overridilen by it. Tiiis, 
however, is imt to say that the democratic I .:at'*, has no right 
to use compulsion, but that it Ims that right oidy in sf) far as it 
respects those obligations which the individual owes to otlKjr 
forms of association. This is the real purpose and meaning of 
a “conscience clause,” such as several Acts of rarliariieiit 
contain. Providecl that such safcjguards are real and inclusive, 
the fact that a State is democratic docs confer u])Oii it, to 
the extent of its democracy, the right t<j compel. Jhit as soon 
as, either in theory or in pnicticc, it omits such safeguards, the 
obligation upon the individual (lisa])pcars or diminishes in 
proportion to the omission. 

The external action of the State, then, is circumscribed by 
these internal limitations. The citizens, in one way or another, 
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are in all cases the instruments of State action ; but they are 
not mere instruments. They have rights of their own, and 
they owe allegiance to other assocuations besides the State. Quite 
apart from any narrowing of the State's demands which 
expediency may dictate, State claims are subject to a liiuitatiou 
of right. 

It may be urged that the general effect of tliis paper is the 
enthronement of the individual judgment and the vindication 
of anarchy. The giving of bad names is no answer to argument. 
If the individiuil is rightly regarded as an end in himself,, 
must we not, in the last resort, fall back upon the judgment of 
the individual? This is not to take away the right of tha 
State uO impose obligations; it is to limit that right to tlie 
im]msing of obligations that are not ituionsistent with other 
obligations no less binding in character. Thus, even if the 
State has not the right to compel a man to perform a particular 
act which coiitiicts witli some other obligation, it may still 
liave the right to demand of him some equivalent service to 
which no such objection can he raised. The right of the demo- 
fvatic State is limited, in»t as to the amount of service which 
it can re([uire, hut as to the kind of service. 

Lastly, T come to a point which has lurked behind all I have 
said. As Mr. Hums pointed out, and as I pointed out in my 
previous paper, the State is not identical with Society, or with 
tlie Nation or Community. Liist year, in his reply to my 
paper, Mr. Hosampict seemed still to insist upon an identifica- 
tion of the Slate and Society ; or, if he drew a distinction, it 
was not relevant to the present issue, any move than Hegel's 
distinction would he jvlevant. Tlio elfect of such an identilica- 
lion is evident. Tf“the State "is taken as incliuling all the 
particular functional associations tt* wdiicli its citizens adhere, 
then clearly the obligation which they owe to the State includes 
the obligations whicli they owe to these associations, and the 
internal conflict of obligations disappears. But what happens 
when some of tho associations concerneil are international or 
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cosmopolitan in character? For a cosmopolitan ohligfitiou 
cannot be absorbed by a national State or by any number (jI* 
such States. The failure to seize this point is one of tim 
results of talkin*^ about “ the State,” instead of about “ States ” 
in the plural ; and, as soon as tliis point is realised, the distinc- 
tion between States as governmental associations on the one 
hand, and non-governmental fonns of association on the other, 
becomes the starting-point of political theory. 

Assuming this distinction between the State as the govei ii- 
mental machine and Society as the complex of institutions 
including both governmental and non-governmental associations, 
what is the relation of these two to that which stands 1)eliin(i 
even Society — the Nation or Community ? P>y “ Nation,” T 
mean nothing institutional, but that consciousness of unity 
which is the binding force in all true States and Societies. 
How far, then, are States tlie expressions and the i'c[)r(s 
sentatives of luitional spirit ? On this cleaily the strcngl li of 
the obligation they impose must largely ilej)eud. 

Tt is commonly assumed in political argument that Stall's 
are Nations, or at least their rcprj'sontatives. I do not deny 
that States play a larger part in representing Nations tlnii nny 
other t^'pe of institution. But functional bodies and ]>rivale 
citizens are no less truly i-epreseiitative of tneir Nation, I'ven if 
they are so in a less ilegrce. Nations cannot the'*is(dvi.*s 1)0 
fully represented ; they can ]}e, at the most, oidy ptirtially 
represented, and this iiartiality of necessity includes eleinenls 
of misrepresentation. Not Suites, but SiK'iriies, complexes of 
national institutions, are therefore the nearest approaches to 
rej)resentatioii of Nations. 

This being so, the external relations of States must I'C 
distinguished frcnn those of Nations. To identify the two would 
he to ignore many non-goveriiinciital forms of iiitornatioiuil 
relations, in art, religion, science, and, we may add, economics, 
''f'he claim of the State to lie aljsolute does not hold good in the 
domain of external relations any more than it holds good at homo. 
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Let me now sum up the points I have tried to make. In the 
first phi(?e, the introspective method in political theory has all 
the same disadvantages as in the theory of knowledge. It 
leads straight to politicnl Solipsism, which is otherwise known 
MS Impei-ialism. Secondly, the theory that States are ends in 
tlicmselves is a false ajjplication to politics of Kantian ethical 
tiieory. Thirdly, the threefold proldem of the individual, the 
State, and the political world, cannot he conceived simply in 
terms of a dual relation of greater and less. Individual citizens 
are not absorbed in their Slates, but have other loyalties no less 
binding than their loyslty to their States. Fourthly, States an* 
not different in kind from other forms of human association ; 
and, fis these other forms may be international or cosmopolitan 
as well as national, they cannot be absorbed in national States, 
or, imleed, in any form of territorial organisation. Fifthly, it is 
not enough to point out that tliero are of necessity practical 
limilations to State absolutism: the theory of StJite absolutism 
is wrong, and must be abandoned. Sixthly, the obligation which 
the Stale can impose (in the citizen is limited both by the 
duties which the citizen owes to other associations and to him- 
self, and by the dinnofrralic or uiidemucratic character of the 
State, not only gcmerally, but in relation to the particular 
uhligatioii w’liieh it seeks to impose. Lastly, it is implicit in 
all tliat has goiu* before that the State is not idtmlieal with the 
Nation, and that the external rulatioihs of States cannot be 
identitied with those of Nations. States are only, at the most, 
partial emboiliments of the luilional consciousness. The problem 
of conflicting social obligations appears no less in tin* external 
relations of Stales than in their purely ilomestic relations with 
individuals .and associations within their border.s. 
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XL— THE NATURE OF JUDGMENT. 

5// E. H. Strange. 

There seems to be no reason why the problem of the nature 
of judgment should not be settled to the satisfaction of every 
comj^etont person by direct analysis. So far as one can gatlior 
from theories of the nature of judgment hitherto suggested, the 
problem is simple as compared with many problems of tlio 
natural and nuithematical sciences which Iiave been satisfac- 
torily solved, or which we may reasonably hope to solve. 
This is so, notwithstanding the fact tliat most theories of 
tlie nature of judgment have erred on tlie side «»f simplicity: 
most attempts at physical problems have done the same. I 
do not, of course, intend to suggest tliat the ])roljlom of 
judgment is like the elementary problmns of mc(jljjinics 
and physics, in which the student ha. slnjady at his 
command concei)tioiis adequate to their sjluti»)ii —tliat is, 
where the student is merely tackling some ])arLicular instance 
or application of a problem the correct analysis of which 
has already been done for him. I mean jn iblems in whicli 
at least one further element i.s involveil, or in which what 
is involved is more complex than has liitherto been sup- 
posed, as shown by the fact that we cannot give an adecpiatc 
account of the facts with whicli we have to deal in leriiis of 
those physical conceptions which are at our command, oi- which 
have hitherto been supposed to cover nil the facts. It is 
probably the case that the simple elements which it is the 
business of the philosopher to exhibit as involved in the 
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problems which he proposes for solution are harder to come by 
than the elements involved in physical and mathematical 
problems. But it seems equally ju-obable tliat this is so, not 
on account of the intrinsic diiliculty of philosop1iic»il problems, 
since, to judge from what has been offered us hitherto, they are 
not so complicated as problems of the physical sciences on 
which something like general agreement has been attained, but 
on account of the lack of a suitable pro^Jicdeutic. So, then, 
although we may admit that philosophical problems demand a 
higher degree of insight and moi-e strenuous powers of analysis, 
there seems no reason to suppose that they are so different 
from physical and mathematical problems that a radically 
din'erent method of procedure is necessary for their solution, 
nor that philosophical acumen is different iiikiml from scientific 
acnmon. No doubt the nunibcr of those who think it worth 
while to make any serious effort to grapple with the problems 
of philosophy is insignificant as compared with those engaged 
ill scientific research, but it seems clear that a training in the 
natural sciences is the liest propsedeutic for the serious study of 
philosophy, and that w’c may hope for progress in philosophy 
when we succeed in persuading those who have some acquaint- 
nneo with physical and mathematical jnoblems to attempt the 
solution of philosophical prohlems. 

It is because of the difliculty of the task of apprehending 
clearly the elements involved in the fact of judgment that 
Mr. Russell and, following him. Professor Stout have pixilixed to 
their recent Ireatinents of the nature of judgment and truth a 
list of the comlitions which a stnind theory of judgment must 
satisfy. Xow, such a list will he. two lhing.s. First, it will bo 
of the nature of a pndiiiiinary analysis before getting on to a 
more jirecise and careful analysis. For example, Professor 
Stout's insistence that the correspondence wdiicli constitutes 
truth must be a correspondence between actual fact and sonie- 
thiiig which is before the judging mind, just as the non- 
correspondence ^•’Ilich constitutes falsity must be or involve 
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non-correspondoncG between actual fact and something whiclt 
in belief is before the mind, is simply an appreciation at the 
outset, as against Mr. Eussell, of one very obvious elenieiu 
involved in judgment— namely, that in every Judgment the 
person judging must have before him as object what it is tluit 
he is believing. In the second place, such a list of conditions 
which must be fulfilled by a sound theory of judgment has, at 
the same time, reference to what one regards as the errors and 
omissions contained in accounts of judgment ofFered by others, 
or to errors likely to be committed by others ; and as such the 
list might be multiplied indefinitely, since there seems to be no 
end to the confusions possible in philosophical discussion. Ihii 
it is clear that we can only convict another of error or coiil iision 
on the topic of the nature of judgment by direct reference to 
the fact of judguient. In the case of the fact of judgnnuit there 
seems no room fur the postulation of anything beyond wiial 
can be immediately discerned, so that we should be able to 
clear up the problem of the nature of judgnumt in a way in 
which it is probably not possible to settle the prohleni of 
determinism or indeterminism, for example (although even 
here it should be possible to arrive at agreciiunil as to exactly 
what is involved in asking whether determinism is a fart or 
not). But this is in tuni a statement whic.i cm only be (mui- 
firmed by a direct appeal to the fact of judgnioiil. 1 proj)ose, 
therefore, in this paper to attempt first such a diier.t analysis 
of judgment, and then to goon from this analysis to conshler 
certain difficulties which seem to be involved -n other accounts 
of judgment. 

I should say at the outset tlml the aceimnt of judgnieiit 
whicli I shall try to give is one whicli 1 cainuit sii]»po.se to ))e 
entirely new to members of tliis Society. So far as 1 am 
aware it has not been set forth in print by any other writer, 
but I expect it must have occurred to many who are ac- 
quainted with the work of Meinoiig, or who have followed 
with interest Mr. liussell's theory of the nature of truth and 
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tlie criticisms of that theory nicadc by Professor Stout and 
others. There is, I take it, a brief reference to this account 
of judgment in the chapter on “ Truth and Falsehood,” p. 194, 
in BusseH’s Prohlema of P/Mmphy. 

The elements involved in judgment seem to be these: 
(1) There is the (ict of judgment on the part of tlie judging 
mind, a psychical fact occurring as part of some one’s mental 
history. (2) There are the objects on which the judging mind 
passes judgment, in sim})lu forms of judgment these facts are 
given immediately, and such judgments secmi obviously to be 
llic basis of all knowledge, of what exists. For example, T 
may judge that the tire at which 1 am sitting is burning 
brightly. Here we have my act of judging or my belief, on 
the one hand, the psychical factor, and on the other, the 
physical facts iinmediaUdy hefere me c)n which 1 pass judg- 
ment. It seems, therehjre. that jmlgment is not cn-extensive 
with cognition in general, either in the sense that all cognition 
is jiulgment, or in tlie sense that judgment is an element 
necessarily involved in cognilion. Ho far as the evidence of 
introspi.'Ction gncjs, it is, I think, clear that direct acquaintance 
with tin*. imnuMiiately given constantly occurs without the 
judgnieiit of what is so given. To be directly aware of the 
existence of the facts which I call the fire and its brightness 
is a dillereiit tiling from osavriiiuj tlntf the fire is bright, even if, 
as constantly happens, one only make this assertion for ones 
own benefit. Ami even if the evulciice of introspoctioii showed 
that the. human mind never refrained from judging what is 
imniediately given, there si*enis no reason why other minds 
should not ilirectly a])preliend what is given without judging 
the given. What seems to be impi»ssihle is that we should 
have judgment without a basis of direct experience of the ini- 
nicdailely given. In more advanced types of jmlgineut the 
facts concerning wdiich wi* jtidge are not thus given imme- 
diately ill experience, but are judged to exist by previously 
formed judgment. Fur example, a realist may judge tliat real 
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physical objects (by which he means objects permanently 
existing and incapable of direct presentation to the mind) have? 
relations which correspond to the relations directly observed in 
the iniinediately given. Or I may judge that the statue di' 
Liberty in New York Harbour must often lie a welcome olijecl 
to th(^ traveller to America. Hero the facts which are judgi'd 
are clearly not immediately apprehended, unless the conc<^]»- 
tioii of the philosopher as the spectator of all time and all 
existence is true in a sense which would make foreign travel 
an unnecessarily expensive proceeding. 

But now, having gone so fjir, it seems obvious that we miwL 
go farther. If the facts judged are not immediately appiv- 
hended by the mind in the act of judgment, it seems dillieiili. 
to understand how they can be objects of the mind at all. 
Either the statue of Liberty ami New York Harbour are my 
objects or they aitJ not, and between the two there seems to he 
no third possibility. But yet it is equally clear that the 
statue of Liberty is involved in my judgment that it is a 
welcome object to the traveller to America, as well as in om* 
present discussion of the nature of judgments other than llmsi? 
of tlie most rmlimentary type, since we have taken a judgnn nt 
about the statue of Liberty as an illustrati«ni of sueh judg- 
ments ; and it is clearly illegitimate to dc.iy to the former 
judgment what we ourselves claim in tlic series of jrdgnu'nts 
which constitute our present discussion. The term " object of 
the judgment” must tJierefore he amhigiious. We have, on ihe 
one hand, what is presented to the eye when one is entering 
New Vork Harbour, it is about this very appearance that I 
now make a judgment, otlierwise my judgment could neither 
represent direct experience of Xew York Harbour on the 
part of myself or of others, nor he continued !>y such 
experience. At the same time I now judge that that visual 
appearance which I am judging is not present to my mind. 
So then wo have, on the other hand, what w present to the 
mind in virtue of the fact that, although 1 am now some 
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thousands of miles beyond the range of direct i^resentatioii of 
the statue of Liberty to my mind, I am yet making judgments 
about it. We seem, then, driven (3) to recognise something 
over and above tlie act of judgment — the psychical fact 
involved, and the physical facts concerning which we judge. 
It is such a tliird thing which is the object of our minds 
when we set out to judge about the statue of Liberty, and 
it is such a third thing (only more complex than the tertiuni 
quid with whicli we start) which is our object when we have 
completed our judgment. 

Xow if there is such a third thing involved in judgment we 
ought to be able to detect it directly in tlie siun)lest form of 
judgment, (juite apart from any dilliculty into which we get 
ourselves when we ct)nsider less elementary forms of judgment. 
If we caniuit detect such a tvrtlum ([ind in the case of simple 
judgments of percei)tion, we are making a radical dilference 
between such judgments and judgments like that about the 
statue of Liberty, ami we ought seriously to consider whether 
our not mentioning a ferflnm quid in the case of judgments of 
|)m!e])tioii was not implicitly to deny their claims to be con- 
sidered judgments at all. If we failed to detect this third 
element in the simplest type of jiiilgineiit, ami only returned to 
look for it when we got into difticulties on trying to do without 
it in the case of judgnimits about wliat is not directly pre- 
sented that is only duo to our defective powers of analysis. 
Moreover, although we may reasonably come to the conclusion 
from the consideration of judgments about what is not directly 
lU'oseiited that some ia'ilinn quid is necessarily involved, yet we 
may easily he led into error as to the exact nature ot this 
tniwm quMl if we consider only one type of jiulgment, and that 
a move complex tyjKJ. It seems wise, therefore, to return to 
the simple jiulgment of perception with which we started. In 
judgment that the tire i=; burning brightly is there a third 
element involved besides the psycliiciil fact of my act of judgment 
iuid the facts innaediatoly apprehended about which I judge ? 
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We seem clearly able to detect such an element— namely, that 
the fire is buriiinj; brightly, that which is judged concern inir 
the immediately apprehended objects. And that the fire is now 
burning brightly is not the fire nor its brightness nor bright 
nor burning, just as in legal judgment we Inive, over and above 
the prisoner judged and the belief of the jurymen and ilie 
judge, that which is judged of the prisoner in the belief of the 
judge and jury — namely, that tlie prisoner is not guilty. Ami 
that the prisoner is not guilty is not the prisoner nor his 
innocence nor innocent. Let ns follow Meinong and (fall this 
third element involved in judgment the Objective. It is th(i 
Objective which is really the object of the jiulginent as such, 
since we can apprehend the facts immediately given without 
judging as to their nature. 

In other words, the really important distinction involved 
in the fact of judgment is not tliat iHitween tlu? <»bjcct with 
wliich, in order to judge, one begins, wbatever may be the 
])sycliical process by means of which one is enabled to ])ogin 
with it, and the object witli wbmh, in virtiuj of having judged, 
one winds up (the distiiieticjn Meinong marks by means of lln‘ 
terms “Ohjekt” and "Objekliv,” and his ]Mi])il, l)r, Knisl 
Mally, by means of the terms " nestimmuiigsgc^geiistand ” -iiid 
“ Eigenscfhaftsgc^genstamr'). This is not the ^nij-ortanl. distinc- 
tioii, lieciiuse in simple judgments of pen;cp[ioa all tl'«* lads lo 
wliicli the judgment refers can bt* given imnicdiiilidy to I lie 
mind by means of the senses; and in jnilgnn'iits about what is 
nut given immediately to the mind, tlio objeci. with whicli one 
starts is already the distinctive object of a judgment, that is to 
say, an Objective. In such cases, therefore, we liave at ihci 
finisJi merely a more complex Objective lliaii we bad at the 
start, or an Objective relating to a different aspecft of saine 
complex of facts as that with which we began. We liavc not, 
therefore, anything like the gulf which separates what is given 
immediately and is existent and in time, and that which is 
ne^’essarily timeless and non-existent, the apprelieusioii 
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which involves more than the proper use of the sense 
organs. 

Now it is tho Objective tfj which we can most appropriately 
attribute truth and falsity. If I say “It looks like rain,” 
it is clear that the weather conditions are neither true 
nor false. And iny iiniiiediate acrpiaintance witli the weather 
conditions given is likewise neither liue or false. Either 
I am directly aware of what is given or I am not, but in 
neither case can I be in error, altliough I may be fortunate 
or unfortunate to be directly apprehending some particular 
object. On the other hand, it is, of course, the case that we 
apply the predicates true ami false to my act of judging that 
it looks like rain. Hut my act of judging is called true or false 
not on account of its own intrinsic character as an act of the 
mind, hut because it is a belief in what is true or false of the 
facts about which I make a judgment, /.r., in an Objective. 
A false belief is a hoVid in a false Objective, whereas a true 
belief is a belief in a true Objective. This is borne out when 
we consider what lakes place when one veriiies a judgment, 
either on the ])art <if another or of oneself, by an ai>peal to the 
facts about wliich the judgment is made. In such a case, 
instead of hegiiiiiiiig with the facts and going on to an 
Objective wliich shall be true of the facts, the order is reversed 
and we procecil i’nun tlic Objective, if we have understood the 
iiiediniu in which the judgment is expressed, to the facts which 
are to lead us to acce-iit ov reject the Ubji'Ctive. Now in such 
a case, as wlicii, <\</., the story of an accused person is investi- 
gated, one may c]iiite well believe that the person whose 
statements one is investigating does not really believe in tliese 
statements. Hut the question wdiat is going on in his mind is 
entirely irrelevant to the verification of his story. An act of 
judgment can no more he verilied, even by the person making 
the judgment, tliati the greenness of grass. AYhat can be 
veriiied is that A is lying, hut tliat A is lying is neither A nor 
his lying. 
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It will not, of course, do to identify the Objective with the 
image. It niiiy be the case that when I make a judgment siicli 
as tliat about the statue of Liberty and New York Harbour, a 
visual or some other kind of image crosses my mind. On many 
occasions with most of us it would be the auditory or articu- 
latory image which thus appears ; the judgment is about the 
statue of Liberty in tlie liarbour of the town called “New 
York.’’ It seems impossible to make a judgment, wlien the; 
facts judged ai-e not immediately given, without tlie occurrence 
of ail image. But it is clear that, so far as judgment is con- 
cerned, the function of the image is not to replace the facts 
immediately apprehended, although, so far as one niei(ily 
imagines and docs not judge, one may respond to an iniiigc 
as one lesponds to wliat is immediately given in sensation. 
'VVlien I make a judgment about the statin; of Lii>erty 1 am 
not judging niy visual or auditory or articulatory image of the 
statue or of the traveller or America. The image is what 
makes it possible for me to judge, not that cuncerning whicli 
I judgj;, nor what 1 judge about the facts on which I pasg 
jiulgineni. 

It is now po.ssihle to deal with certain dilliculties whicli 
beset alternative theories of tin; mitnre of judgment. The 
difliculties of tlie " ideali.st ” doctrine that ever} j)i -dicate asserted 
ill jiidgnieiit is an aspect of the mental ja'ocess judging, 
or that judgment consists in the divorce of an ideal content 
from its existence in the mind and its apidiealiou to reality, 
have been insisted upon often enough. As i*rofcssor Taylor 
lias rec(;ntly pointed out, it hdlows from this view of j’lidgnieiit 
that either everything is made up of mental states and that all 
things think, or that there are unthinking thoughts. When one 
recoils from the subjectivism of this view there are two cuiirsos 
wliich seem oiien. (1) (Jne may stoutly as.sert that since the 
mind cannot make truth, and the whole noticui of judgiiiciit as 
being an ideal construction is simjdy metaphor, it follows tliat 
oven when I make a judgment about the statue of Liberty, we 
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have the mind’s direct detection of the nature of an object or of 
a relation between objects. All knowledge must Ixj a direct 
relation of the mind to an object, otherwise it could not be 
knowledge at all. The mind is either aware of an object or it 
is not, and there the matter ends. In this way no radical 
difference is made between judgment and direct acquaintance 
with sense-data, but the former is reduced to the latter. Or 
(2) it may be said that the error of the “idealist” theory of 
Judgment lies in asserting that a predicate is part of the content 
of a psychological idea. This theory involves a vicious iutinite, 
ill that one must already have concepts* at one’s command in 
order to know what part of the content of one’s psychological 
idea is to be divorced from its existence. All that we have to 
do, tlicn, is to insist on the indejicndent character of predicates 
or concepts. When I make a simple juilginent like “ This fire 
is burning brightly,” 1 am not applying part of the content of 
niy idea to the fire, nor applying to reality or any other third 
thing jiart of the content of my idea of the fire and of bright- 
ness. What I am asserting is not anything which concerns my 
mental process, but a relation between concepts. A concept 
neither exists nor forms part of anything that exists. On the 
contrary it is jircsupposed in the thought of anything that 
exists. Ill the case of a judgment like that about the statue of 
J-iiberty we have merely the clearest example of the fact that 
knowledge dues eonsist in the ap])reciatiou of relations between 
concepts, and what we have called direct aequaiiiUiuce with the 
immediately given is also of this nature, since eonce])ts are the 
only objects of knowledge. Fnrlbei*, tlie truth or falsity of a 
judgment cannot consist in a relation to an existmit or to 
anything outside the judgment;, since to know that a thing 
exists and to know tliat a proposition has a relation to an 
existent are tlicmsclves to know a proposition, that is, a relation 
between concepts, and the trutli of these propositions must he 
iiideiHJiident. And since this is so, there seems to be no reason 
^vhy we should not regard the truth of other judgmeiils as 
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independent also. We must, then, regard the existent world as 
constituted of concepts only. On this view we have resolved 
direct acquaintance with wliat is immediately presented into 
judgment. 

(1) Now, if we .adopt the former of these two positions, avc 
are confronted with the difficulty of ni»n-existent and impossible 
objects and of false judgments about existent things. If a 
person believes that witches are to be feared, then it follows at 
once that there are witches, otherwise the person in question 
could not liave them and their powers for mischief as liis 
objects. Again one may believe correctly that the round square 
is contradictoiy. It follows, therefore, that there is a round 
square, otherwise it seems that a sound judgment is equivaleni 
to thinking of nothing, which in turn seems like not thinking at 
all. And tiiially it will not do Ui say that every judgnunil of 
the form “A is 1>” means (he detection of the fact of As 
being K, Ijccause the whole point of saying tliat tlie judgment is 
false is that there is no such fact as A’s being 11, even if tljere 
is sucli a thing as A. This account (»f judgment might stand a 
better chance of being accepteil if all our jiidgiiienls were true., 
although even in that case questions might very easily lie raiseil 
which would show it to bo false. Fur exam]>le it w«)uJ(l still 
remain impossible to contemplate directly moio than a. small 
area of the ]ihysical world at a time, siine thif d(*[.»eiMls 
01 ) our sense organs. So tliat a i>hili>soph(T might happ(‘ii 
to notice tlie dillerence between ilireci acqnaiiitanee with 
wliat is given and Judgment about what is ii‘»t al the monient 
of judgment so given, even tliongh as a matter of fact jadg- 
ments were never <lisprove<l by direct appeal to the facts. 
He might, therefore, succeed in cfuiviiicing Ids ciaiteiiqioraries 
that Judgment is not quite so simple a fact as it looks at first 
sight. Hut in view of the iiolorious fact that some jedgnicnts 
are false, the unsoiindiiess of this account of judgment is 
sufficiently obviou.s. And this st^ems sufficient answer to the 
objection that the Objective simply repeats the objects to which 
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it refers. If I judge tluit A is 1>, then according to the doctrine 
of Objectives tliere is, over and above A and its being 15, tiiat 
A is B. Blit, it is often felt, that A is B is only A's being B 
over again. The fact of erroneous juilginents about A makes it 
quite evident that there is som(?thing else involved tlian A and 
its being B, on the one hand, and our mental process, on the 
other, even in cases wliere the judgment that A is B is true ; 
otherwise we shall have to deny that a false judgment is a 
judgment at all. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of Objectives seems to 
many ] people to be a prize example of a solution ml hov. 27o 
iloiibt, it is said, your account of jiulgnient gets you over the 
(lilliculty of non-existent and impossible objects and of false 
jiidgmonts, but this is only because you have postulated just 
what will you get over this tlitlieulty. Since the facts to which 
the judgment relates can only be what they ai’c, and the 
jisychical act of belief is indubitable whether the judgment be 
true or false, you have invented an order of being which is ju.st 
{n lie the medium of truth and falsity. Now if this objection 
means that Objectives have been poslulateil in view of the 
dilliculty of any theory of judgment which works merely in 
tiM'ins of the object of the mind, on the one hand, and the 
paycliieal act of jinlgmen'} <»n the other, the necessity of 
recognising some further complication would remain, even 
though we could not specify anytliing further as to tliq exact 
nature of this further c<»m plication. As a matter of fact, the 
necessity of drawing upon a terthnn <////</ can be shown, as we 
linve seen, from the fact that judgment has a wider range than 
till* sen.ses. lUit the M*al answer to objections of this sort is to 
say, as I have already insisted, that the i[uesiion wluaher tliere 
are Objectives and tlie question a.s to the exact nature of 
Objectives are (|iu^stions which can only he decided by direct 
^M’pi-al to the fact of jinlgmcnt. 

Of course, when confronted with the dilVieully of non- 
existent and impossible objects and the fact of error, one may 
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try to save one’s face by saying that witches and the round 
square and A’s being B, when reiilly A is not B, are in Home, 
sense, or in the mind, or in the jiulgnmiL Jhit when one is 
pressed, whatever contortions one may go through, one has to 
admit either that these qualitications mean nothing at all, or 
that a theory of judgment which can only be stated in terms of 
such qualifications involves a vicious infinite, since what is only 
in the mind or in the judgment means what is judged to he hut 
really is not. And in any case such qualifications will not 
serve to extricate us from the difficulties in view of whi(*]i tliey 
were invented. Now this is an extremely awkward con- 
sequence of a theory of judgment, the heaiity of which is its 
simplicity, so that one may reasonably doubt whether it is not 
precisely its simplicity wliich is its weakness. 

(2) If, on the other hand, we adopt the second position, and 
say that the world is made up of concepts, and that nil 
knowledge is judgment, it seems impossible to give any account 
of that which distinguishes true judgments, as such, from those 
which are false. Some Objectives are true, and others nvo 
false, just as some peas arc green and others are yellow, anJ 
there tlie matter ends. This seems to be in i^onilict with two 
facts far more certain tliaii any theory of tlie nature of 
judgment, (i) We cannot tell in many cases by mere inspec- 
tion of a judgment whether it is true or false, as v e can tell 
whether a pea is green or yellow. This seems cm lainly tlie 
case with judgments relating to the existent. In «)l.)ier wonls, 
truth and falsity are not intrinsic characters ut snob jiulgim'iits, 
as green and yellow are intrinsic characters of peas. Mevorilicless 
(ii) such judgments can be verified or’ shown to be false, />., we 
can show in detail that they are true, or j)oint out in dehiil 
wherein they are false and substitute true judgments for tlieiu. 
Since this is so it must be possible to state wherein in general 
truth and falsity consist, by reference to st.iiiething Ijeyuml the 
judgment, so that a tlieory which expressly denies that wliat 
is meant by the truth and falsity of a jiulgment refers to 
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anything |jut the judgment ia false. Of course, this view of 
Jiulginent would insist that vrhatwc have called the verification 
of a judgment by direct appeal to the facts to which the 
jnrlginent relates is itself nothing but to make the judgment in 
question. Hut it seems certiiinly to demand explanation why 
iiniler certain circumstances it is possible to make a judgment 
and know beyond doubt that it is true, and under other 
circ 11 111 stances to make exactly the same judgment and be quite 
imable to know that it is true, if the truth of the judgment is 
an intrinsic character of it. It would be more plausible to 
argue that we don’t know what it is we believe until we know 
beyond (loul)t that what we believe is true. 

However, the argumont that the truth of a judgment is 
indt'peiidenl can lie shown to be untrue for other reasons. The 
urgiinient runs something like this: If you make the truth of 
a judgment consist in a relation to an existent, then to know 
that a judgment is true is to know that it has this relation to 
an existiMit. Hut this in turn means to know n proposition ; 
and even if we go a step further, and make the truth of this 
proposition consist in a relation to something else, then to know 
tliat the iiroposition has this relation to the thing in quesliuu 
is again to know a proiiositioii. Heyond propositions, then, we 
camiot go, and truth ami falsehood can (nily attach tojiidgincnts 
iudiqjendently of anything else, in this argument there seems 
t«i be more than one confusion. The fact that, on the theory 
which denies that truth attaches to Objectives independently of 
anything else, we can only know that an Objective is true by 
knowing that it lias a certain relation to something else, is no 
reason why the truth of an (Objective should not consist in such 
a lolatioii. The judgment that the truth of a given judgment 
consists in a relation to an existent is again about something 
itself — namely, the triitli of the first judgment and an 
existent, and it is on tlie real nature of this something else that 
the truth of this second judgment in turn depends. If, there- 
fore, the judgmeiu that the truth of the given judgment consists 

Y 
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in a relation to an existent itself refers to something other than 
itself, there seems to be no reason why we should not admit 
that the trutli of the first judgment also involves such a refer- 
ence. It is, of course, true that 1 can only know that a judgment 
is true by knowing another judgment about it, but that decs 
not mean that the truth of the given judgment can only he 
defined by reference to itself, so that there is no vicious 
indefinite regress involved. 

Moreover, it seems possible to know directly the truth of 
a judgment, without judging that it is true, just as I can ho 
directly aware of the relation between the table at whieh I am 
writing and the fire without asserting that the latter is to the 
right of the former. In this connection we must not let our- 
selves be misled by the fact of language. Since we cannot 
convey information one to another by passing round an eye like 
the Griere, to understand any communication from another 
is to apprehend an Objective. It follows, therefore, that 
although we can be directly aware of the nature of what i*; 
immediately given and of its existence, and of relations between 
parts of what is immediately given, yet when we inform another 
what it is that is given, or that something is given, what the cilior 
person apprehends tis the result of understanding tlic jiidginent, 
as opposed to making use of his sense oigans loi himself, is au 
Objective about the facts directly apprehended. Ejj, if I tell 
you what is now immediately given to me, what yon gallu r is 
that there is a fire to tlie riglit of my table. So it is in our 
present discussion of the whole question judgment ami 
Objectives. When I say that the relalhni between auObjeciive 
and the facts to wliich it relates may be aiiprehended directly, 
what you gather on understanding my wonls (whether you 
.believe them or not) is thxU there arc Objectives, l!uit there are 
things to which Objectives ccnrespoi id, and that the relation 
between the latter and the hniiier can be directly ajiprehciuieil. 
What you gather from my very statement that the truth ot an 
^Ibjective deiieiids on a relation to something not an Objective 
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is itself an Objective ; but that does not mean that there are 
not other things than Objectives to which Objectives refer, and 
upon which the truth of Objectives depends. The sounds or 
tlio written characters or the gestures by means of which 
information is convoyed are at any rate existent things. 

The essential nature of Objectives, then, is to refer to some- 
thing other than themselves. This does not mean that the 
reference of an Objective to that to which it refers is 
anotlier Objective or anrjther judgment. Although, of course, 
instead of understanding the judgment simply, or of appre- 
hending directly the relation of an Objective to the facts to 
which it refers, I can judge ilmt an Objective has this 
reference to sometliing outside it, just as I can judge not only 
that A is B, but that it is true that A is B. 

Judgment is sometimes represented as the arrangement by 
the mind of its objects. (^Euch the same notion seems to be 
contained in the statement that a judgment is an ideal con- 
fitniction.) When the arrangement of the objects in the 
judgment coiTOspouds with the actual arrangement of these 
objects the judgment is true, when this is not the case it is 
false. Now in discussing this view there are certain considera- 
tions we must bear in mind Jit the outset. There is one arrange- 
ment of the ol »jects of the mind which the judging mind as 
such certainly does not arrange. When I put on my boots or 
poke the fire I arrange the objects of my mind, but to do these 
things is not judgment. Xor, on the other hainl, will any 
judgment serve in lieu of the actual mauipulatioii ou the 
part of my lingers. The whole point of saying that the judg- 
ment that I have ]»ut on my boots is true, is that what it 
auiumiictis is sf) whether I judge it to be so or not. The 
objects of my judgment, in other words, are arranged among 
themselves, and it is such arraiigeimmts which it is the busi- 
ueas of the mind in judgment to assert. The mind imiy with 
its objects form u wider aiTangement. But such an arrangement 
is not necessarily j^idgment, for I may perceive my boots without 
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making a judgment jibout them. Also thci-c is often an arranges 
ment botween my mind and other things when they are not my 
objects at all, for there is certainly a connection between 
luy mind and my body, and 1 am not always aware of ohjeel;.s 
behind my back, for example. It is clear, then, that the 
arrangement between the objects of the mind in relevant lo 
the question of tlie nature of judgment and truth, hut that 
there is another arrangement which is likewise involved. This 
present view of judgment itself distinguishes between the 
objects as arranged in tlie judgment and the actual arrange- 
ment of the objects. Now we liave already noticed tlio 
ambiguity of tlie term “ object of judgment,*' an ambiguity we 
cleared up by the theory of the Objective as o])])osc<l to tlie 
facts to which the Objective refers, and with which, if tlie 
judgment is true, it eorrespuiuls. Jt is, therefore, scarcely 
necessary to insist that my hoots, the olject of tlie judging 
mind in one sense, are not in my mind, but in tliis house, which 
in turn is in this city, and so on. Nor iiccmI w(i stay to 
consider specially the vicious infinite involved in a theory 
of judgment whicli can tmly he stated in terms of a dis- 
tinction between the objects in tin* judgnumt and tl)(;se 
objects in their actii.al ord(‘r, since this is only due to tlie 
failure to clear up the ambiguity to whicii v,e have drawn 
attention. Wliat it is worth while to point out i that the 
coiT(*spondencc licLwecn two “arrangements” on which the 
truth of a judgment turns cannot he a eoire.'-pondeiMje betw(;eii 
two factual arrangements, like the arningenieids of two clocks. 
If two clocks correspond exactly that is an interesting fact 
which 1 might assert of them, hut it is not a judgment, if 
there were an exact curre.sjiondencu betw(?en the menial process 
of some mind and the i>liysiological processes going on in its 
body, for example, that would he interesting because it would 
support the theory of psycho-physical parallelism. Jhit we 
should not necessarily have judgment, for such a mind might 
be capable only of sentience. When wc ask what it is the 
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ooiTcspondencc o( which with a given factual complex All 
yields a true judgment, the only answer is that it is that A is 
11, an Objective. And it is an arrangement, a complex, which 
fon-esponds to the given factual arrangement in tho sense that 
it can be .split np into a nnnilMT of simpler Objectives, each of 
which is true of part of the factual eomple.\. 
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Two years ago I was permitted to imd to this Society a papci* 
entitled “Some Xew Encyclopanlists on Logic,” in wliich [ 
reviewed the recently published and translated first volume 
of a proposed Encycloimdia of rhilosophy. Each contributor 
to that volume had attempted tlie outline of a logical system, 
or, at any rate, of a veiy comprehensive problem within an 
assumed system. And as the editorial prciface secuned to invite 
the reader to find in the several ]uithways of discourse a 
convergence to unity, I reviewed them as possible contributions 
towards a special kind of unity and idea of Logic which was 
certainly outside that volume, and perhaps outside the cuiTcnts 
and eddies of jdiilosophic opinion altogether. This was tin* 
I)rimitive idea of Logic : to know the way of ‘ right lutions,” 
as a stage on the w’ay of “ultimate blessedness”; a scheme 
for controlling kiiowletlge as a factor in the vitalily of our 
8j)iriiiiial nature, through .self-consciousiics.s. Jiriti h logicians 
were not represented in that volume, and F am glad to have 
been invited to review some currents of logical theory 
Iirevalent among ourselves, that are c<jntrihatioiis to the same 
primitive entcrt»rise of rcHection. The occasion for such a 
review has been ofiered in the Symposium ])uhlished in last 
year's Proceedings of this Society, on the Finiiort of Pro- 
positions. That Symposium was perhaps the more mpa*- 
sentativc of the real drifts of our own reflection, because, 
instead of collecting essay.s in logical system, it focussed on 
'^ne definite problem tlie light which couhl be thrown from 
eacli of tlie three methods in Logic which are now most 
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prevalent ; a specially British fashion of resolving controversy. 
It is, perhaps, a liardship to the three chosen representatives 
of logical niilitaucy, that on their high festival a vfi^nt 
should intrude to chat al)out the spoils and wounds of 
intellectual war, like the fop whom Hotspur flouted on the 
stricken field at Holniedoii. 

Midway between Aristotle’s day and our own, the problem 
of Import was presented to the world by Avicenna in the 
following torin : — 

A proposition is the disclosure of a relation between 

two things, with truth or falsity. 

Avicenna would seem to have Ijcen a humorist as well as 
a faitlii'ul expositor of Aristotle, had he foreseen that, after 
a thousand years of progressive reflection, we sliould still be 
discussing the same kind of formula; and that one syinposiast 
should be obsessed by the “ relation,” it is identity with 
diU'ereiice ; another, with the ** things,” they are determinations 
of reality as a system ; and a third, by “ truth or falsity,” it is 
relative to personal experience. And I, seeing the argumen- 
tative entanglements, am mesmerised by the wonder of 
AviceiiiiJi s initial term. IIuw comes such a sheer incident as 
“ disclosure ” into the eternal plan h)r a spiritual nature ? 
How is it If xn-inrl possible tliat aiivone should disclose any- 
thing i And will it require another thousand years before our 
logical technicpie shall have adapted itself to a curiosity so 
esoteric as that which poses the logical enquiries i 

A real ISyiiiposiuin, as literary form, is an improvement on 
the make-believe Symposium now too common even in our 
text-books for elementary instruction, in which there is a 
continual “ for ” and “ against,” but one man sustains the whole 
colloquy. Too often, like a quick-change artist, he passes 
between doctrine of “ ti'aditional logic ” or of some uuspecitied 
(but not, as he tells us, unpaid) league of teachers, on the one 
liaiid, and his own free reason on the other ; but without giving 
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any opening for a test as to whether what he says in 
prrmmtt is on the same level of abstract intention as hclon^rcj 
originally to the doctrine ho inipcrsoiiates. He perhaps speaks 
persuasively on tlie level of psychological positivism against 
voices whose native reach is only on the level of noriiialive 
aspiration, and tliere is no reply. In a real Syinposiuin the 
pilgrim on the way of right notions may from time to time lest 
whether his com[)etitive instructors are within hail of each 
other. Tortimately also our present symposiasts, E. E. C. Jones, 
J». Bosanquet, and R C. S. Schiller, have each explained tlieir 
meanings in earlier and larger contexts; and at the first crucial 
bend in the way of right notions, the Import of Proposiliuns, 
we can the more easily orientate with our own position the 
discrej)ancies of guidance which they f>irer. 

Symposia on detailed questions of positive science familiarise 
us with a similar task, wlien they have not yet found the Inie 
genus of explanation, for example, Is grey a colour ? Are 
eoliths of human workmanship? But our present prol»lcui 
makes us aware of still wider options of relevant assertion than 
the genera of positive science. Hamilton distingiiisliod 
plieiiomenology, iiomology, and ontology. We sceeni to hear as 
to Import, not only words linm a definite positive sci<‘nce. 
Psychology, and from a normative science, t. c Alorplmhw tif 
Knowledge, but from some energy of cxpr(»ssioii that can liaidly 
be called assertion at all, and is not art or I'octry, and yel must 
be listene<l to. 

Mr. Schiller does not piss beyond the maural sphere of 
scientific assertion when he tells us that standard [nopnsiiimis 
do not express any actual meaning, but only a potential 
meaning (pp. 385-6) ; tiiat their function is not normative, hut 
only a natural consequence of actual meaning (p. 395); that 
actual meanings entail processes of selection (Iclcrmined hy the 
reaction of some individual liuman soul upon some situation 
in real life. Hence that the attempt to describe actual 
meanings in the fantastically artificial terms of a nonnativo 
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lo<;ic is foredoomed to failure (p. 395); and all that can he 
ireiieral in the iin])ort ot pro])o.sitioii8 is that they are relevant 
to some context (p. 422). Fs there, tlien, no pei'sonal gootl of 
which impersonal trutli is a condition j no way of right notions 
except the multitudinous tracks our idiosyncrasy of thought 
tends to follow ; no iin])ort of propositions, except their 
uiichartered suggestiveness to each individual as tliey are 
uttered ? Thanks to the actuality of our own Symposium 
Hr. Bosanquet shows that the latter douht is certainly misuse 
of even positive psycliology. “ We have inexliaustihle stores of 
proiiositions in full use with the most com])letc and accurately 
known application and context, in literature, science and 
philosophy” (p. 415). So that a normative meaning in judg- 
iiMiiit, should this be possible, may be matched by a standard 
import of proi>ositions. But can he rescue also the normative 
function itself from the iconoclasui of the psychologist who, 
according to Sir. Schiller in “ observes in actual 

thought the lapses of the personal thinker, and the influences 
of unconscious complexes and feedings” (p. 395), and only finds 
ill propositions that they “ apply to problems and are formulated 
by persons in ])ursuit of their pmqjoses ” (p. 419) ? 

The traditional logician whom Sir. Schiller is not, 1ml 
impersonates, and whom he “ charitably supposes never ///- 
tnnh'd the traditional account to have any relation to actual 
meaning ” (p. 395) — this imposing manonette certainly will 
not rescue it ; indeed is not itih tidi d to do so. 

Mr. Busanquet seems t»» hope sonielhing from “ Logic,” if 
not from the tnulilional .Logician. “ The elaborate study of 
the actual effort to express meaning, and of its relative com- 
pletion in the degrees ot truth, which forms, at least in my 
intention, the whole argument of my work on Loj/ir ... is 
ail attelnpt to critieiso actual meaning in the light of the 
conditions ot expression and the fundanienlal impulse of 
thought. . , . You must take acooiiiit of actual meaning, 
you must take account as well of such general needs as 
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completeness and self-consistency. And I know of no othei* 
sense in which actual meaning and truth are disregarded by 
Tx)gio ” (p. 383). 

If thought can trust a fundaniental impulse of its own, the 
pilgrim to blessedness need no longer wait for a jmss signed by 
Psychology, or pause imder psychological aftertlioughts like 
that attributed to a shipwrecked sailor: “Save my soul if 
I have a soul !” Mr. Schiller, however, complains that 
Mr. Kosanquet not only, by refusing the psychology of llu* 
individual “ ilepersonalisea thought,” but by aiming at the 
normative, with ])ictures(pie aiithropoinorphisni of language, 
“ personifies logical entities, allows ‘ imiversals ’ to contract 
matrimonial alliances, and attributes volitional ‘ cffoits ’ to 
propositions ” ([». 394) ; and that the hypoth(\sis of a “ funda- 
iiiental impulse of thought ” could hanlly be formulated nowa- 
days except ill biological terms, as, say, a will to live or an 
^btii vihd (p. 396). And tliis criticism is so far discouraging to 
the plain man, that even in JLr. l>osanquel*s inort* constructive 
method, the method not of actual synipf)sinni, nor of imaginary 
dialogue, but of methodical deseriptioii of the ideal, the logical 
coihseiousiiess may not y(»t have found its adeijuate expression. 
Methodical description is the expression proper to knowledge 
of fact or of theories of fact ; and we must . ot assume that it 
in a satisfactory expression for what is not knowledge, but only 
refieclioii on knowledge, (’arlyle re.sorted occasionally to the 
imperative even for what is properly knowliMlgc, “ The infinite 
terror ! Thou shall believe in this ! ” The uso of symlads, as 
begun by Aristotle, and applieil by Miss Jones to our present 
problem, is a larger step than this tuwanls similar things. 
For, symbols are at least capabhr of suggesting to us aspirations 
of thought, as well as empirical facts. Hut they are useil 
sparingly by Mr. Hosampujt in his great undertaking, to 
describe our “ eflbrts to express meaning.” And the forniula 
of Miss Jones’s thesis in the present Symposium, that S in 1* 
JJicnrftity of Intnmon in IikntUy of Dvnifinlwn (p. 359), 
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is not made more prepossessing, nor her use of Euler’s circles 
for the scheme of Immediate and Mediate Inferences more con- 
vincing, tlirough the absence of full verljal syntax. Symbolism 
may evade impeachments for either Anthropomorphism or 
Psychologic Positivism. But the evasion has its own trouble 
in it, which becomes almost an absolute bar when not only 
difference and identity, but such living energies as those she 
describes as “ ajjplication ” and “intension,” are committed to 
tin? care of symbols by our modern logisticians. The symbols 
have in.) distinctive ailaptatien to that play of personality which 
is esseiilijil and relevant to genuine logic, in the act of know- 
ledgt\ They suggest tacts or at least recorded results of 
thought, rather than the aspirations of thought itself. 

.\t the close of this paper I intend to revert to a primitive 
method of logical instruction .adopted by the Hindoos, who 
have left us the earliest records. It consisted in the inven- 
tion of technical terms and the definition and illustration 
of their meaning. I shall simply state what I mean by the 
term “ Import of Ihopusitions ” ; and though I shall meanwhile 

i) rocee<l to apjireciate, as well as I can, the distinctive doctrines 
of our syjiiposiasts, it is only in order to help myself to such 
C'uiiee]itio]is as may he most useful in a detiiiition. It is not 
that the method of definition solves the problem as to modes of 
expression. It merely, with the cuiisci»)usiiess of its own 

j) iimitiveucss, postpones llic graver task which rctteclive evolu- 
tion must bring. It deprecates beforeband, though it cannot 
dissolve, the illusion created and from page to page sustained by 
the use either of the syntax or the symbolic equations appro- 
priate to science; the illusion, namely, that logical doctrine is 
ail addition to tlie sum of jwsitive knowledge possessed by man- 
kind. I am not bound to submit myself to such contradiction 
or disproof as would be a proper ivactioii on the part of persons 
to wlium scientific knowledge is offered ; wliat I offer is a 
branch not of knowledge, but of culture. It is not even an 
expression cultured imagination, like Music or Poetry, but 
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of intellecUial desire. The iinfairest demand tliat can be iiuule 
oil logic is, that it should be “ logical ” in the po})ular sense in 
whicli sciences and other argiiiiiontative achievements arc 
logical — that is to say, are demonstrable or evidentiary. AVlmt 
is a fair demand, is that it shall bring into consciousness the 
relation of any known fact to the aspirations of tlic knower, 
and shall be lit for that educative fiiiujtioii. Logic may be 
described as a Liturgy of thought, rather than a science or an 
art of thinking; and a liturgical rubric — snc'li as, say, the 
“ gtmeral confession ” — cannot be criticised as though it were an 
autobiography or magisterial investigation. 

The latest volume of the Ennivhpodin of RrHijion tnol 
Ethics contains a brief article on “Logic,” in lll(^ c«airsc of 
which I have tried to indicate some tests by which wi* may 
detect the vein of unspoken energ}' within tlie inevitable 
gi’ossness of syntactical, symbolic or demonstrative form, wliieh 
is properly logical. 

AVo may require of any doclrino which claims to be 
Logical tliat it shall be (1) rclli3ctivo, as distinct from 
assertive, in its sigiiilicance ; (2) teleological or purposiv(3 
in its principle ; (3) a priori or imlcpendciil in ilsautbovii) ; 

(4) theoretical rather than practical in its 'imitations ; and 

(5) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

How far Logical ilo(;triiu‘ can in its development carry on it 
the veneer of ‘ pictiircsqucness” is c?omparalividy an unimporlaiit 
question. 1 presuiiic that Mr. Scliiller docs i ot fi>rbid this 
device, seeing the ferment of it which AViiliam dames has intro- 
duced into r.sycholngy, ami the freedom of it which Mr. 
Schiller is able to indulge (I shall liave occasion to ipiotc a 
siifjeniien presently) when making his psychological asseriions. 
Hut anthropomorjihisiii is a iliffcrcnt matter. Doctrine that is 
psychological may be freely pioturesciue, be'*ause it is what 
might be called “ introlative,” expressing the things of the 
mind by rifferenco to the things of the world : but doctrines 
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that are logical probably mval also be anthropomorphic, 
because they constitute a reflective hesitancy, ns it were, in 
that evolution of scientiiic thouglit which aims to transcend 
ftuthropomoqjhisni. They must be thankful to receive no 
harslier criticism from the scientific or sub-seientific level 
Ihim that they are near akin to the vitalism in biology. 

But now, the iu)rniative Tmport of rro])Ositions What has 
the devotee of right notions to do with Bropositions ? Troposi- 
tiuns are a social incident wliich he may or may not choose to 
endure. The recluse may be as earnest in the discipline of his 
thought, as the conversationalist or the lover of ])riiit. Our 
national wordmonger, Dr. Johnson, when making some 
impromptu verses {ihout tlie ahsolute good, felt it more natural, 
indeed, to give his pretended judgment rather througli a 
“ hermit hoar, in solemn cell,” than through some dehater from 
nei?t Street. 

Jt is scarcely enough that language is an inslriiineut of 
tliought, and tlial wo innst also use it if we are to ilescribe 
thouglit. Xoverlheless, Imjiort is a hye-]>alli on llie way of 
right iioliiuis wliitdi must certainly be I'olloweil if we are to see 
where we are on this way itself. It is distinctively the Import 
of Vrupositions, and not the nature of Judgment, that must be 
now considered, tbougli F liope to show that Import carries 
wiili it some (Mjrollaries as to the naturt» of Juilgment. And if 
we are to argue at all about logical doctrine, instead of detiniug 
like the Hindoos or dogmatising like Carlyle, we must treat 
Import as a eonseijuence from the nature of J lulgment, such 
that logical intuition of the latter may be CiUilinned or reformed 
through its tlieorv. A iiuiii iiiav he a recluse if he so cl looses, 
hut his inward nature must he such that he can he social if 
he chooses. And Judgment we must suppose to he such that 
it can he commuiiicateil as we actually see it communicated. 
And Sliss Jones has done us all at least the service of 
persuading Mr, llosamiuefc to bring bis imtiressive theory of 
Judgment, originating as it does on a deeper philosophical 
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ground, to the practical verification, How does it ex])lain 
Import ? 

In using so iiltra-mctapliorical a conception as the Litiirtry 
of thought, I intend only to escape during the logical 
pilgrimage, internment at the hands of an aggressive psychology 
or an oppressive metaphysic, as by some Giant Despair. In niy 
previous paper before this Society, I said — “ Logic is tlie 
discipline of the faculty of knowledge for its teleological 
function in our coni])lete nature ... If we are to name the 
teleological principle of our spiritual life as a whole we must call 
it Conscience.” Thus the way may be kept open, by a teliM dogical 
scheme of our complete nature. The Liturgy of thouglil must 
adapt itself to the condition laid down by ^Ir. ScliilJer, that 
“ the site in which meanings occur, the soil in which alone they 
are alive and actual, is always some human soul reacting and 
operating upon some vital situation” (p. 390). Instea«l of 
using this condition emjnrically, however, to “ base our uunns 
and ‘ ideals * on a patient study of actual processes,” we must 
translate it normatively at the beginning, and simply restore to 
our Liturgy the ancient rubric of Jluiive. The reason why 
in my previous paper 1 could nf»l acce]>t the “ Al.*s«jluio 
rragmatism ” adopted by lloyce, which should guaranlee the 
norms of thought through “ iiiotles of action tlia‘ii coidhnn to 
the same logical laws to which classes atid prn^ ^sitions 
conform,” was that a “calculus of modes of actioir*’ would 
seem to give complete priority tu a rubric of “ Katioiial AVill 
while in primitive logic, rubrics of Intijllectind lacnlty and 
Cosmic Category take precedence. If we luive rationality, it 
seems a certainty that we shall have will; hut, were a«;tiou 
to appear in the cosmos isolated, there seems no necessary 
cosmic occasion for the recovery of rationality. I askc«], “ Is 
there any allurement in Ih.uison wliicli jiersnades the ^.Vill to 
become rational, outside the inward need of mir porsfinality i” 
And from such an inward need, tlie ultimate creative lite 
i.ssu<*8 directly in intellect. So that were the calculus of modes- 
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of action available, we could only use it to confinn and 
reassure the self-consciousness of tliought, and to dissolve tlie 
mirages that from time to time may mislead our logical 
intuition. Following, then, the order of logical intuition, our 
liturgy must begin with the rubric of Faculty, and through 
Category and Doubt reach Motive, where the direct inter- 
vention of Humanism is invited. The logical consciousness 
must begin its development, tliat is to say, by an analysis of 
judgment, either direct or througli the Import of Propositions. 
Ihit though this is only a beginning, it must contain the 
potentiality and premonition of the subsequent rubrics. 
Mr. Bosanquet analyses that structure >vithin Judgment, whereby 
it can hope to sustain the complete system of “ our world,” 
as Atlas might shoulder the heavens ; Aristotle apparently sees 
in it the promise of a world to be conciliated rather than 
sustained, and one prior to any subjective interest. Such 
responsibility Judgment Ctan disclaim, such negligence, reform. 

The properly logical analysis of the hiculty of Judgment is 
not psychological, nor mctaphysicMil, hut is a unique kiml of 
rcHection, a logical intuition; and any person who does not 
assiuit to the method is simply above or below the sphere of 
logical fellowship — a claim which is not more arrogant than 
similar claims by the moral philosophers. Butler, in his 
sermons on huiiian nature, ])rofcsses to do no more than 
explain what he means by saying that virtue is natural, if 
haply some hesitating reader may give assent to that way of 
speaking; and Sidgwiek declares that if any ]>erson does not 
understand for himself the idea of “ rightness ” there is no way 
of conveying it. A disturbing incident, however, in the story 
of specifically logical intuition is that, while nearly all the 
logicians seem to ac(*ept implicitly, iu some moment of intuition, 
the analysis of jiulgmeiit into a purely existential unit and 
its characterisation, few have faith enough to hold it firmly 
against psychological explanation or metaphysi(?al criticism. 
The “ultimate subject,” as the Aristotelians named the unit, 
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iustead of reinainin<>; content to bo defined by logical intuition, 
becomes a "focus of attention” in the psychological act of 
knowledge, or a fragiiicnt of system in the simimary of cosmic 
being. "The subject,” says Mr. Kosanquet, “will always be 
lleality in one form, and the predicate reality in another form” 
{Esisentittls of Logic, p. 41). 

Aristotle himself, proceeding to expound the rubric of the 
Categories, although defining them as kinds of i)redicate, yet, 
in discussing Substance and contrasting the second substance 
with the primary, identified this latter with the ultimate 
subje(!t previously found in the faculty of judgment. And 
here the nemesis of weakness is that, if so, the ultimate subjoj-t 
which our Faculty accepts as an existential unit and nothing 
moi*e appears metaphysically as infinitely rich in potential 
characteristics. The Faculty ac(?epts it as uncharactcrised, 
reality presents it as exhaustively characterised. Shall our 
logical intuition be thus discredited, and be ticated as an 
irrelevant lapse into psychological observation, and ])erhap.s 
be replaced by a metaphysical expansion of our objective: 
until this becomes the comjilcte system of the world ? 

“I take it,” says Mr. Tsmiiq net, " tliat in denotation iliere 
is intension, only the intension is auxiliary to ideiitilication, as 
in a ]jriiper name, and not reganled for its own sake ” (p. :>77). 
"I believe that every proposition possesses in priiicip’ ; the two 
sides of alliriniiig a fact, ami of laying d(i\vii a law o** uiiivcisal 
connection. All the main types of proposition arc produced, 
as it seems to me, by the struggle of these tw i tendencies, ami 
the degrees in wliich either gets the upper hand or the two 
become liarmoiiiously fused ” (p. 302). 

Then how docs it come to jiass that the sliglitcst shifting of 
mere time or place, or the most impartial exchange of tjorsonal 
units within the express content of a subject that is to he 
characteriseil, can alter so profoundly the imjiending significance i 
'\^'hy should denotative intension be so peremptory as compared 
with predicative ? The puritan of Mr. llosanquct’s story, when 
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in his argument with the latitudinarian he was told, “Your 
(}od is my devil,” is not expected to merge his two subjects, 
but rather to dilTerentiate at all costs his chariictorisations ; 
while the Jewisli king who, after the prophet’s parable, was 
told “Thou art the man,” must assimilate two different characj- 
tensations. If, as Mr. Ilosampiet says, the formal copula in a 
proposition represents not sameness, but connection, not an 
existential unification, but that something “spells” something 
(p. 379), then how comes it that so slight a turn in a lettering 
j)roduces such a vast change in a word ? And why is this 
“ auxiliary ” fiincjtion of intension so dominant that, without it» 
intension “ for its own sake ” would cease to exist ? 

Our intuition is saved mainly by the rubric which Aristotle 
and most subsequent logit ians have noglectcMl. For ]Motive 
implies that Judgment is an energy whose function is defined 
in Will. And in Will there can be no room for any outcome 
that is not finite and pluralistic. Each volition terminates on 
a point of objectivity; we may contemplate all time and 
existence ; we can only originate; some event, we can only 
change some suhstance, at some point in space and at some 
moment of time. Tlie lie or It may, if we please, be woven 
into a scheme of categories or a liierarchy of existential systems. 
But so fa]‘ as tliis is ilone the logician lias suspended his 
ilistinctive fiinetinn, which is to express the preparation which 
judgment is making for its outeunie in jiractical life. The 
strictly logi(;aI inUiitioii of judgment is, that it characterises 
existeiilial items with a view to disliuctive emotional or 
manipulative reactions; and it can only cany forward its 
characterisations into the place and iiioment for ultimate 
reaction, if it has already isolated the niemhers of existential 
plurality. On this level tlieoiy, we are part way, though not 
all the way, to the general import of ]n o]>ositions commended to 
us by Miss E. E. C. Jones' namely, an identity of application, 
along with a diversity of intension, helween two forms. We are 
not all the way, especially as Miss ilones claims to substitnle at 
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will the word “ denotation ” for “ application/’ and so accents a 
special and less pei-sonal significance. The problem of the import 
for propositions thus includes a further question, the answevin^r 
of which introduces a new rubric ; one latent indeed throiighoui. 
the history of Logic, and colouring all the doctrine, hut now 
needing a nioi'o definite and separate accentuation. It may 1>e 
entitled Interpretation.” 

The plain man who pursues the analysis of his faculty of 
judgment under the order of topics in the more methodical 
Aristotelian text-books, must be prepared for a shock of 
bewilderment and ])crhaps a permanent distrust, bcfoi-c lie 
reaches the organisation of syllogistic forms, and as hc» ]>assi?s 
through these to the exposition of scientific ideals, and finally 
of controversial methods. It is natural that logical intuition 
should distinguish in judgment the pi*edicates wliich stand in 
antithesis to the ultimate subject, Roinetimes called attiibutives, 
from tlio.se wliich now appear as predieate.s, now undertake to 
“represent” ultimate subjects, and arc expressed by inir 
concrete nouns; and tliese again from tliosi* which seem lo 
have outgrown tlieir judicative function, and to pose as ]iure 
points in an artificial realm of preilicative possibilities, and aio 
expre.s.sed by our abstract nouns. And again, wben we begin 
to trace the diflereiitiatiou of our predicates a Y)roinonit,iou 
of scientific method, we recogiii.se genus, specio.s, and liflijienfciii, 
the forward-feeling tendrils, as it were, of aspiration, wliicli 
Aristotle describes as predicables. All this is an analysis of 
predicate.^, and the ultimate subjects .stan<l asitle as having had 
their turn. And suddenly the ultimate subjects are dragged 
forward without any exjnms warrant to ilistingiiLsh projjerty 
from accident. An “ accident ” is not a special kind of 
predicative idea in the light of scientific promise, but one which 
fails to reciprocate with its conceptual subject ; to leciprocalc, 
that is, the secondary function acquiriM.! by attributives, of 
“representing” a given area of iiltiiiiato subjects— -their 
“ supjiositio.” The “ property ” is “ convertible ” with the 
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subject, the accident ” is not. This sudden emphasis on 
limits of denotation in a theory of predicables reads a false 
significance into the ultimate subject as revealed in our 
intuition of faculty. Tliere is measurement, as it were, of a 
defined range of accomplislied jjcrceptions, a resting on achieve- 
ment rather than a freedom of aspiration. And the whole 
subsequent elaboration of rubrics is confused accordingly. 
Figures and Moods of Syllogism, Purely Knimierative Induction, 
arc developments of denotation, and their significance is never 
clearly distinguished from the developments of predicative 
comprehension, such as scientific connection, apodeictie certainty 
and explanatory hypothesis. And the faithful student may 
too readily relieve his embarrassment by surrendering to the 
guidance of logicians who have from the beginning not accepted 
clio pluralistic intuition, and have substituted for the contrast 
between existential unit and characterisation, the mere contrast 
within the organisation of intensive ideas between the concrete 
and the abstract. Syllogism is then an illusion of universality, 
Enumerative Imlucticm is an arithmetic of psychological 
experieiKies; while conservative expositors of tradition, like 
Mr. Jose]»h, spend i)ages of laboured criticism in distinguishing 
iHJtweeii those symbolic forms t»f inference where denotation 
can be translated into real ditlerences of intensive predication 
and those where they cannot. From such a bewilderment we 
may be rescued by our new rubric, one derived from a 
humanism wlu(.‘h may l»e cjilleti socialistic, as distinguished 
tnmi the individualism of James and Schiller, and wliich was 
possibly latent in Aristotle’s mind when he postponed the 
tabulation of the predicables iiiitil bis book on ilialecties. 

It is a gloss upon the t-ext of our logical consciousness, 
I do not claim that it is part of the text itself, that the motive 
or premonition of prsictical relevancy in judgment is not to be 
realised within the cult of an individual soul, but must, in the 
course of its working out, unite in a main stream of spiritual 
tendency, a coUeotivc aspiration of mankind. Our reactions 
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on the pluralities of practical occasion are largely collective 
or co-operative reactions, and the power of judgment to 
discharge its task in our spiritual mechanism implies that it 
must select a plurality common to human judgment in 
general. The aspiration may be no less obvious to intuition 
than aspirations whieh imply less acquaintance with the 
empirical facts of life, for the social aims may be instinctive 
as well as the impulses of self-preservation. And the 
reinforcement of our pluralist intuition, a sustained einpliasis 
on the faculty of isolating ultimate subjects in judgment, 
comes from the fact that all assimilation of tlie conceptual 
life of the individual to the conceptual standards of mankind 
in general iniisfc be readied thi'ough a previous identity in tli (3 
existential references or assumptions on wliiidi predication 
depends, which are neither, to use Mr. liosanquet’s jihrasc- 
ologj', ‘'auxiliary to identification” of wliat is fact, nor 
intension " for its own sfike ” ; or to use Aristotle’s phraseology, 
ai'e neitlier " in a subject ” nor “ predieable of a subject,” but 
are sheer identities of subject. Tbe origin of language is 
traced by Max dialler to our collective actions, such as the 
rhythm of oarsmen ; and, so far as language to-day f*xprr*5?>es 
common judgments, it must l)c because wc have b*arned to 
think of tbe same things, rather than that \\v liavo loanicd 
to think the same things concerning them. If, tbi\ ..dons wo 
are to approach a logical coiisciousnc.ss, not only i f how we 
think, but of the extent to which wc slian; the tlionghts of 
mankind, wc must cling firmly to the appiie ithin as distinct 
from the iiitensi<ui of *mr terms. "We must be ready to 
traiisfonn a merely attributive predmate inl o I he d(*iioLative 
word or plirase which prepares for formal conveision, ^ the 
adjective into the plural substantive, “Man is mortal, some 
mortals are men.” Tlmt every jmlgment expresses an hleiitity 
of application along with a diversity of intensive cliaiar'terisji- 
ti'-n, if not tlie essential analysis of our faculty in solitude, 
is a true analysis of our faculty of co-operating in the tliouglits 
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of mankind, and hence of the Import of Propositions. And 
when Mr. Bosanquot objects that intension may be or must 
be our guide to denotation, this only means that when through 
onr social use of a denotation a standard intension has also 
been awiuired, we can, as a matter of nietliod, use this intension 
in bringing to pass new denotative harmonies as a prelude to 
new intensive themes. 

A ruliric of Interpretation must have implicitly governed 
Aristotle’s dialectics, where he organised the methods proper 
when any accepted authority is to ho held for, or urged against, 
inU*rlocutors whose individual experience «and foresight might 
raise a doubt. And like this practice seem to be all our 
internal questionings, if we would interact personally with 
mankind. We must rtMiuce our personal thought and the 
common thought to denotative ex]>ressions as the ultimate 
specific for discrepancy. We must recognise that when by 
common consent man is mortal, the personal fr(»ak of noticing 
some mortals Avho are men, or that Alexander is mortal, is no 
departure from that august platitude, but is exactly the personal 
privilege of varied interpretation which must be exercised 
if the platitudinous harnioiiy is to be realised. Identities 
of denotation amid varieties of connotation, denotative inter- 
subordinations such as arrange themselves into syllogistic 
figures and moods, may not economise th? ellective intelligence 
of a solitary, or hind into system tlie contenis of formulated 
science. But they are the law by which our solitary impotence 
can hold by the strength of common consent, and by which 
each intellect may “tlo its bit” in sustaining the common 
formulation. 

The social aspiration, reliance on symbols, and domonstration 
of syllogistic validities, diverge si> widely from the analysis of 
actual science, even when this is conducted teleologically rather 
than psychologically, that we may well suggest that they should 
be constituted into a se]>aralc discipline. They are nearer in 
spirit than is the morphology of knowledge to the Kantian 
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theory of that “ Kingdom of moral ends,” where every will is a 
law-giver, yet no man's volition can run to the boundary, lint 
since the way of right notions lies not merely through personal 
thinking, but, as Mr. Uosanquet happily describes it, tlirougli 
the inheritance of science and civilisation, we must rather 
anticipate the rubric of Interpiutation as we do tliat of Alotive, 
in our analysis of Judgment; and then, under this rubric 
itself, develop separately a scheme for the harmony of the 
personal and the common. 

A proposition, I would then say, as a personal utterance, 
imports an appeal by one mind to another, to think of certain 
things or events, identifiable in the act of common perception, 
description or conception ; to think of them as (‘baract(U'i.sed in 
a definite way, and so inviting from human feeling or will a 
definite reaction. The intension which is offered in order to 
secure that many minds shall lliiiik of the same thing, may 
or may not he the same as that by which tlie things an,* U) he 
characterised. Even the much maligiuMl S is S may symbolise 
a proposition, ]irovided the first 8 is used for identifying the 
things, and tlie second for characterising them, “AYhat I liavcj 
written, I have written.” 8 is V symbolises an invitation to 
identify the things through one intension, and to cliaractiu’ise 
them by another. 

Aproposition as a standing formula for the harmony v. ; aspire 
to in utterance, imports an identity of <lenoLation aha g with a 
diversity of intension. It is a potentiality of acts of cuinmuniun. 
It implies a sjdiere of things and events which a given iieicep- 
tion, description or conception may serve lo idciitiry, and 
another breadth which the intensive predicati* may serv:^ to 
characterise. It is a goal at vvhich all the talkers of all time 
must just fail to arrive. And its significance for logical conscious- 
ness is more in the content of i)er8onal import which it omits 
than in what it contains. The indefinite jairtaailar proiiosilioii, 
Som'' S is P, is a partial failure of different minds to think of the 
same things ; and the undislributed pi-edicate, S is some at least 
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of P, is a wilful ignorance of the full rang(i of objects which we 
might possibly know can be characterised as P. The selection 
of ultimate subjects by the individual lies within a coiunion 
potential raijg(!, while the coniraoii unification invited by the 
formal copula “is,” lies within a range potential for the 
individual. Our aspirations for community must acknow- 
ledge eternal limits of definiteness against which our aspira- 
tions for truth, for per(?eptual multiplicity and conceptual 
depth, must always reliel. Mill’s reproach against Iiiimcdiate 
Inference, that it is a mere change of verbiage, and against 
Syllogism that it is a mere inter[)retatiou of niemoranda, is 
])oi!itless as against an iispiration which can only he realised 
through pers(»iial acts nf expression and of appropriation of 
record. Tliinkers wlio test their thoughts hy formal rules, 
know at least what degree of eonununion is possible, and at 
what limits they iimst he content to allow tlie K*‘LTC',ts of personal 
insight to nunaiii for ever inviolate. 

The interest in wliieh I entered on this discussion was the 
coinlitions of “disclosure.” “How is it ff 'priori possible for 
anyone to disclose anything i" And the satisfaction suggested 
lies ill the detiiiition of Personal linjunt. To proj^ose such a 
satisfaclhm perhaps involves tin* duly of tracing more fully the 
interjilay Ixdweeii Personal Impnrtaiid the Iinpersniial Im])ort 
formnlaled by Jliss Jones. For lliongli not the o priori possi- 
bility of disclosure, ibis latler imporl constitutes an axiom 
from wbieli a melboduhvgy of disclosure may be demonstrated: 
and tile iiietliodohigy, witli its efini[»ollencies, syllogisms, and 
(piasi-iiidiictive summaries, is the eerennmial of seizin, cas it 
were, with which the hevilage of science and civilisation passes 
from baud lo band. Ihit 1 must apply to the relating of the 
Personal tliu fmj>er.sonaI the words in which Miss Jones 
herself relates lior own problem to that which Mr. Schiller 
thinks should he uiulerlakoii : — “ No enuiicialive sentence is 
capable of setting forth all at oiioe and unambiguously all the 
objective .siar ijuu 7 ion implications of Assertion” (p. 403). And 
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the many such sentenc^es which would he required to relate 
Personal to Impersonal Import, I must at least postpoiie. 

And theoretically I ought also to relate the a possi- 

bility of disclosure in general, to the propositional forms: 
forms “ highly continuous, representing a constant effort to 
modify the meaning of sentences towards new burdens of 
expression” ; or rather to what Mr. Bosanquet distinguishes in 
them as the “ Existential, Categorical, Hypothetical, llelatioiial, 
and otliLM* features of actual meanings” (pp. 380 and 418). The 
possibility of disclosure is to the “ features of acitual meanings,” 
as these are to the ])ropositioiial forms. Mr. Bosanquet remarks 
tliatthe man who uses the forms “is not always tlni best judge 
as to what he himself means to say”(p. 381); and I would 
add that what he means to say is not always the complete 
fulfilment of, but only germinal for, the “ universal conditions of 
expression ” in saying it. 

Possibly I ought, in (?onelusion, to relate my special 
problem to the tlieory of truth and falsity, as well as to that 
of “relations” and “things,” and so complete the survey of 
Avicenna’s formula. This would mean the stupendous enter- 
prise of mediating between logical intuition, that is to say, the 
simple self-consciousness of tlie act of kiiowlec’ and the more 
elaboi’fale mode of reflection which I liavo contrasted with it as 
metaphysical. And I am glad to remember tbe assurance given 
by Mr. Schiller bir tbe logical inquiry itself: “Is not our 
general analysis rehyrfVo'. to a pnrpose"^aM stand[ioint, and 
may there not b»^i, plurality of ihest?'?^ • (]!).W20). What is 
mo.st relevant bj[ .dnr j)ivo.st?ntj thejiie iH,Hfrat metaphy.sical 
reflection on jndgiVie*ht| and especially oii thereJ^istential and the 
predicative eleiiientkvtr it, seeiiiS 'br iiiVertfjtrh; analysis made 
in strictly logical l^dh?cTimL;•. Thc^lpg^^ lies with the 

existential, the metaphysical with the ])redicntive. 

“ Bight or wrong,” says Mr. Schiller, “ wo all jnedicate V of 
S ii :biding the logicians who clioose to demmnee the practice 
(p. 387). And we must all still find S before we can predicate 
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p or any other determination for it. And the metaphysicnl 
inversion can only warn us that our selection from plurality 
must be continuously reformed under the test of progressive 
characterisation. ** G.he same thing cannot act in contrary 
ways . . . and therefore whenever this contradiction occurs, 
we know tliat they arc not the same but diiferent.” (Plato: 
JU-piMir, Bk. IV, 436.) 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 


November 1st, 1915. Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — The President delivered the inaugural address on 
“ The Moment of Experience,” and at the close invitetl 
debate. The discussion was opened by Dr. Nunn, who was 
followed by Dr. Silberstein, Mrs. Stephen, Mr. Worsley, 
Mr. Shelton, Mr. .Toad, Miss Edgell, Prof. Hicks, Dr. Mitcliell, 
Miss Oakeley, and Dr. Wolf. Tlie Presifleni replied. 

December 6th, 1915. Dr. II. Wihlon Carr, Ib-esident, in the 
Chair. — Lonl Haldane introduced the discussion on his pa[)er, 
entitled “Progress in Philosophical Research.” The Chairman, 
Prof. Nunn, Prof. J. A. Smith, Prof. .1. S. Mackenzie, Dr. d. S. 
Haldane, Mr. Lynch, .Mrs. Stephen, Dr. Wolf, ami Prof. Hicks 
took part in the <liscussion, and Lord Haldane replied. 

December 20th, 1915. Dr. II. Wihlon Carr, President, in ihe 
Chair. — Mr. .J. W. Scott spoke i>n the si. jc l of his paper 
“On the Conunon-sense Distinction of Appearance and 
Reality.” A discitssion followed, in which the folk »v.ing took 
part: — The Chairman, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Mr. Joad, 
Mr. Worsley, Prof. Hicks, IVof. Nunn, Dr. Molf, and 
Miss Edgell. Mr. Scott rcpliefl to the cri'ieisin.s that had 
been made. 

January 3rd, 1916. Dr. II. Wildon Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — Prof. A. N. Whitehead read some explanatory iiute.s 
on his paper entitled “Time, Sjaicc, ami Relativity.” A 
communication was also received from Sir do-sepli Larnior, 
entitled “Relativity: A New Year Talc.” The Chairman, 
Dr. Silberstein, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Shelton, Mr. Worsley, and 
Prof. Hicks took pjirt in the discussion, ami Prof. M liitehead 
replied. 
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February 7th, 1916. Dr. H. Wilclon Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Miss Hilda D. Oakcley “ On the 
Relation of the Theoretic to the Practical Activity.’* In 
the discussion, the Chairman, VroL Hicks, Prof. Caldecott, 
Mr. Cock, Mr. Joiid, Mr. Mead, Mr. Ginsberg, Prof. Nunn 
and others took part, and Miss Oakelcy replied. 

March Gth, 1916. Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
A paper was reswl Ijy Prof. T. Percy Nunn on “Sense-Data 
anil Physical Objects.” The Chairman opened the discussion. 
He was followed by Mr. Lynch, Dr. Wolf, Mr. Joad, Mr. Dale, 
Mr. Worsley, Mr. Burns, Mr. Cock, Prof. Hicks, and 
Miss Oakelcy. Prof. Nunn replied. 

March 20th, 1916. J)r. 11. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
The Symjxisiiim papers on “The Implications of Kccog- 
niiion”were taken as read. The subject was introduced by 
Miss Eilgell. She was followed by Mr. F. C. Bartlett, Dr. G. E. 
Moore, and the Chairman. The debate was continued by 
Prof. Hicks, Prof. Nunn, Mr. Lynch, Prof. Brough, and 
others. Miss Edgell replied. 

April 10th, 1916. Dr. IL Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
A paper was read liy J*rof. A. E. Taylor on “ Parmenides, 
Zeins and Socrates.” The discussion was opened by the 
Chairman, who was followed by Mr. Burns, Mr. Shelton, 
Mr. Wor.sley, Mr. ,load, Mr. Lyiu li, Prof. Hicks, Miss Oakelcy, 
and Mr. Meail. Prof. Taylor replied. 

June 5th, 1916. Dr. H. AVildon Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
A paper was read by Mr. E. H. Strange on “The Nature 
of Judgmeut.” 'rhe discussion was i»])ened by the Chairman, 
and the following took part: — Prof. Brough, .Mr. Lynch, 
Mr. fload. Prof. Hicks, and Mr. Burns. Mr. Strange replied. 

July 3rd, 1916. Dr. 11. Wildon Carr, Presidenl, in the Chair. — 
The llcimrt of the Executive Committee for the thirty-seventh 
Session and the Treasurcr’.s Financial Statement were read 
and adopted. The following nominations of (llftcers fi»r the 
next Session were approved : — Presiileni, Dr. II. Million Carr; 
Honorary Treasurer, Prof. T. I’ercy Nunn j Honorary 
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Secretary, Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. Dr. Goldsbrough and 
Mr. Worsley were appointed Auditors. The following 
Members who had been duly nominated wore elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee i—Mr. 0. Dolisle Burns, Prof. A. 
Caldecott, Miss Beatrice Edgell, Miss H. D. Oakeley, Miss L. S. 
Stebbing, and Dr. A. Wolf. A paper was road by Prof. .T, 
Brough, entitled “ A Controversy on Import.” The Chairman 
opened the discussion, in which Mr. Mead, Dr. Mitchell, 
Prof. Hicks, Mr. Joad, Miss Edgell, and others took part, 
and Prof. Brough replied. 
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abstract of minutes of the joint session of 

THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE OXFORD 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, AND THE MIND 
ASSOCIATION. 


May 15tli, 1916. At ^lanclicster Collego, Oxford. — A company of 
between thirty and forty members and guests dined together, 
after the meeting of the Mind Association (held at Corpus 
Christi College) in the afternoon. At the meeting which 
followed. Principal L. P. Jacks in the Chair, the Symposium 
papers on “The Nature of the State in its External Relations" 
were taken as reiwl, and the subject was introduced by 
Mr. C. Delislo Burns and the Hon. Bertrand Russell. The 
Chairman opened the discussion. He was followed by 
Prof. J. A. Smith, Canon Rashdull, Mr. Joad, Mr. Thorbnrn> 
and others. Mr. Russell and Mr. Burns replied. 




I. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 1915—16. 


The thirt 3 ’-aGvciith Session of the Society was opened by an 
Address from the President, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, on November 1st, 
1915. In addition, eight papers have been read, and two symposia 
have been held — one in London, and the other in conjunction with 
the Mind Association and the Oxford Philosophical Society at 
Manchester College, Oxford. The attendances both at the ordinary 
meetings and at the Oxford meeting have been large, and some 
extremel}* interesting discussions have taken place. The life 
of the Society has been well maintained, notwithstanding the 
unusual conditions crciitod by the war. 

Twelve new members have joined the Society, ainl there have 
been three withdrawals. The membership now consists nf 
138 ordinaiy, o honorary, and 7 correspoiuling inembcrs. 
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RULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOC1P71T. 


Name. 

I. — This Society shall be called “ Tub Aristotelian Society 
FOR TUE Systematic Sti:i>y of Piiilosoi'iiy,** or, for a shm-t title, 
“The Aristotelian Society.’* 


Ohjeots. 

II. — The object of this Society shall he the systematic study of 
Philosophy; Ist, as to its historic developnient ; 'ind, as to its 
methods and problems. 


CMNsrimiox. 

III. — This Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and embers. Every Ex-J'resident 
shall be a Vice-Pre.siilent. The business of the Society shall he 
managerl by an E.xcciitive Coininitlee consistiii. of the Presijlcnf, 
the Treasurer, the Secretary, and six members elected in accord- 
ance with Rule VII 1. 


Srr.scRii'iiox. 

IV. — The aimnal subscription shall be one guinea, duo at the 
lirst meeting in each se.ssioii. 

An.MISSIOX f»F AIe.MI!EI!.S. 

V. — Any person desirous of heconiiiig fi meinb(»r of the 
Aristotelian Society shall apply to the Soci-einry or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay tho a])plicatioii belbrc the 
E' '?cntivo Cuminittec, and the Executive Committee, if they 
t h'iik fit, shall admit the candidate to memberahip. 
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CORKKSPONDING MKMItERK. 

VI. — Foreigners may l)e elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall bo nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one oi<liiiary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corrcspoiiding members shall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

Ei.kjtiox ok Okfujkws. 

VII. — The Conirnittct? shall nominate the President, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretary for the ensuing session, and shall, at 
the Annual jMcetiiig, submit the nonii nations for the approval of 
the Society. 

Election' ok Commitiki:. 

VllL — At the same meeting the six members to constitute 
with the ollicers the Executive Committee shall be elected by 
ballot. Nominal ions, which must be signed by two members of 
the Society, niusl reach the Seci*etary fourteen days before the 
meeting, and a hallotting paper shall lu; sent to all members. 
Membci's may return their hallotting paj^ers by post before the 
meeting or hand them in at the meeting. 

Should a vacancy «)ccnr at any other time, the Committee may 
co-opt a member to horve ftu* the remainder of the Se.ssion. 

Sessions .vxi> Mkktixi;.<. 

IX. — The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every Tiionth from November to June, unless 
otherwise ordered by the C'oniiiiiltec. Such a course siiall con- 
stitute a se.ssion. Sjiecial meetings may he ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall bo called by the President whenever 
requested iu writing by four or more members. 

JU'.<i.\e.<s UK Skssioxs. 

X. — At the last meeiing in each session the Executive 
Committee shall report and the Treasurer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at pirvions meeting. 

2 A 



Business of Meetings. 


XT. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the >Societ3*. 

PllOCKKniNCSS. 

XTT. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the piihlication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society. 


Business Uksolutk >\s. 

XII [. — Xo rcsolntion affecting tlie general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rule XV shall In: put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a r|iif)riim of live nioinhers he 
present. 

Visrroiis. 

XIV. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings l»y 
members. 

A M EX DM K NTS. 

XV. — Notices to amend these ruh‘s shall c* iii writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments iiir*.st be aniKiunced 
at an ordinary meet ing, and iioih-e having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinui , meeting, 
when they shall not be carried unle.s.s iwo-tliirds of the vulcs cast 
are in their favour. 



LIST OF OFFICEIIS AND MEMBEIIS FOR THE 
THIRTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1916-1917. 


Prksidext. 

ir. WILDON CABR, D.Litfc. 

Vk.'E-Pkesidkxts. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.I).. F.B.A. (PrcBuleiit, 1804-1898). 

G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. ( Prossiileiit, 1S0*>-19<J4). 

Rky. Canon HASTINGS KASJIDALL, M.A., D.C.L., F.B.A. (Prewlent, 
1904-1907). 

Right Hon. Viscount HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M., K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.B.A. (PwHuIcnfc, P.KJ7-100S). 

S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1908-1911). 

Hon. BERTRAND RUS.SELL, M.A.,F.R S. (President, 1911-1913). 

G. DAWKS HICKS, M.A., Pii.D., Litt.D. (President. 1913-1914). 

Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. (President, 
1914-1915). 

Tukascrkr. 

PUOF. T. PERCV NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 

HoXOK.VUY SECnKTAKY. 

Prof. G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Pii.D., Litt.D. 

CV».M.MmKK. 

Mb. C. DKLISLK BURNS. 

Db. a. CALDECOTT. 

Miss BEATRICE EDO ELL. 

Miss H. D. OAKKLKV. 

Miss L. 8. STEBBING. 

de. a. wolf. 

JION'OKAKY MK.MItKKS. 

F. H. Bbadlky, M.A., LL.D., Merton Collejje, Oxford. 

I'rof. W. R. Dr.NSTAN, M.A., LL.1)., K.R.S., 3S, Craiiley Gardens. S.W. 

Prof. 8ir JfKKRr Jones, M.A.. LL.D., Lili.D., F.li.A., The University, 
Glasgow. 

Prof. A. Semei'. M.D., Pii.D., 28, Herbert Park, Doiiiiybrook, Dublin. 

Prof. James Waei'. M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 0, Selwyii Ganiens, Cambridge. 
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CoRRESPONDixa Memukrs. 

Prof. J. Mare Baldwin, c/o Harris Forbes & Co., 5(t, William Street, 
New York. 

Prof. Henri Bergson, 31, Bue cVErlanger, Paris. 

Prof. J. M. Cattkll, (larrisnii. New York. 

M. H. Dziewicki, 11, Sczepariska, Cnicow, Austria. 

Prof. JosiAic Bovck, Harvard University, Cambridge, ^Fass. 

Prof. £. B. Titchenek, Cornell University, United States. 

Prof. Wm. Wundt, Leipzig. 


Memrkrs. 

Elected 

1885. Prof. S. Alexander, -If.A., LL.])., F.B.A., rire-Pi*e»ideHt,2i, Bruns- 
wick Hoad, Witliington, Monchestfr. 

1915. Douglas Ainslte, 13. A., AtluMiaMim Club. S.W. 

1899. K. Armstkong-Junes, M.1>., Cla\bury, Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

1013. Kev. Francis Avelino, D.D., Ph.D., University College, Gower 
Street, W. 

1908. Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., TiF..!)., F.K.S., 77ee-iVej»/f/eij/, 
4, Carlton Gardens, Pall .Mull, S.W. 

1908. Sidney Ball, St. .loltn's Collei;e, Oxford. 

1912. Prof. SUKKNnitA Nath Bakal, M.A., 10, Incognito Oude, Christ itinin, 

Norway. 

1915. Miss B. C. Barfield, Bicknell, Atlieineum Koad, Whet lone, N. 

1915. F. C. Bartlett, B.A., St. John's College, I’amhridge. 

1907. Mrs. Mahgrieta Beer, M.A., AVrilei>’ (.‘Iiih, JO, Norfolk Stivet, 
Strand. 

1893. E. C. Beneokf, 1N2, Denmark Hill, S.K. 

1913. Col. E. II. Bethell, 18, Hyde Park Square, W. 

1907. Miss Alice Blunhell, 1-2, Powis Squsire, W. 

18S8. II. W. Blu.vt, M.A., 1S;3, Wimd-ntoek Koad. Gr.fori. 

1913. Prof. A. Bonucci, Perugia. 

1888. Prof. Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., D.f’ L., /'iVc- 

President, 'Ihe Hcatli Cottage, Oxshot, .Surn-y. 

1890. A. Boutwood, Blcillow, Biieks. 

1914. C. J). Broau, .M./V., The rniversity, St. .Andrews. 

1889. Prof. J. Brough, LL.D., ilaiiipfleii Kesidential Club. Plnenix Street, 

N.W. 

1908. William Brown, M.A., D.Se., Psyehologiwd Labornti)ry, King’s 

Colli-ge, AV.C. 

1895. Mrs. Soph IK Bryant, D..Se., Litt.D., (!, KIdoii Hoad, Humjwtcad. 
1913. C. Deliule Burns, M..V., 28, Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood. 

1906. Prof. A. Caldecott, M.A., D.l)., King’s College, Straiul. W.C. 

1881. H. AVildun Cahii, D.Lilt., PreMen/, 107, Chiirtdi Stn'ct, Clielsen. 

■(H. j. £. C. Childs, M.A., 5, Percivai Koad, Clifton, Brist4)l. 
i912. Albert A. Cock, U.A., King’s College, Strand, W.C. 



Elected. 

1907. J. F. O. CODDINGTON, M.A., LL.M., 28, Endcliffe Terrace Rood 
Sheffield. ’ 

1805. Stanton Cott, Pli.T)., 30, ITydc I’arit Qatc, S.W. 

1013. G*. 1). H. Cole, M.A., Ma^^lon College, Oxford. 

1011. F. If. 13. Dale, M.A., G.R., 3.3, Clarendon Rond, Ifolland Park. W. 

1912. Prof. William L. Daviuson, M.A., LL.D., 8, Queen’s Gardens, 
Aberdeen. 

1896. K. T. Dixon, .\f.A., Kaekclts, Iljtlie, Ifants. 

1912. Miss L. Douoai.l, Ctitts End, Cumnor, Oxfonl. 

1899. fT. A. J. Duewitt, M. A., Wadham College, Oxford. 

1911. Mrs. N. A. DrooixaToN. M.A., 13, Carlton TeiTaee, Child’s Hill, N.W. 

1910. Miss llKATun'K .EdOkll, M.A., Pli.1)., 15, Lyon Road, Harrow. 

19.16. K. J. K. Eowabds, M.A., 20, Cliristehureh Road, Hunijtsteiid. \.W. 
1915. T. Stkakns Kuot, M.A.,1H, Crawford Mansions, Crawford Street, W. 

1915. Miss 1). M. Ei.y, 4, Rose Creseent, Cambridge. 

1893. W. If. Kaiuiikotiikk, M.A., l.ineoln College. Oxford. 

1914. E«ir Faiimkk, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1914. Miss Mary Fi.ktciiek, Newnlmm College, Cambridge. 

1914. Miss Maimokik Gaiiai.v, The Muiior Ifoii^e, lhi<hey, Herts. 

1913. Miss M.\mi:l K. (rADdiniv, M..\., Mouseldale House, 14, Powerseroft 

Road, Clapton, X.K. 

1916. Mi^s If. Gwin. 46, llelri/.e Park, N.W. 

1897. Prof. \V. R. Hoyck Giiimi.v, M.A., Idehfield, Wallaee Avenue, Torrak, 

Melbourne. 

1011. Prof. C. M. (lU.i.KsriE, M.A., The I'niversity. Leiuls, 

1913. Moiiiiis GiNsiiKUC, M.A., H)l, lloUworlliv Sipnire. GniCs Tim Road, 
W.C. 

1099. G. K. (ioLnsiiKorcii. M.I).. Clmreh Side. Herne Hill, S.E. 

1015. Mrs. M. Goooyku, 47, Holhorn .Vvenue. Xottinghain. 

1912. Prof. Fkank GuAMiKK, D.Litt., I.ueknow Drive, Nottingham. 

1910. Prid. S. W. GtiKKN, M.A.,3, Hellasis .\vi-niie, Streathain Hill, S.W’. 

1912. J. C. IfAtfrK, 31. A., J.oiidoii Dsiy Training f'ollege, Southampton How, 
W.C. 

1883. Right Hon. Yiseouni H.m.i>.\nk of Cioan, O.M.. K.T.. 1.I..D., F.U.S., 
F.Ii..\.. /’/cv./VeJv/i/eM^, 2S, Queen .Vnne’s Gate, S.M . 

1915. Miss S. Ei.r/AHKi'ii JIai.i.. 47. Canipden Hill Road. \V. 

1013. R. p. Hakiuk, M.A., 13. Palmerston Road, Kdiiibiirgh. 

1916. H. ,1. W. ITKi'iiKUiNifTON, M..\., The Spinney, U:ii\i>baii, nr. Cardiff. 
18iK). Prof. G. Dawkm ilu'Ks, M.A.. Ph.D.. l.itt.D,, rivt-rresidfnf and 

Jloa. »Vee., 9. Cnmiiier Road, Cambridge. 

1912. Prof. U. F. A. Hokiinlk, M.A., Ph.D., 2, Shady Hill Sipmre, Cam- 
bridg ■, Muss., C .S.A. 

1916. Rov. 8. K. Doopek, H,.V., 7, Berkeley Kent, Croiieh End. K. 
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llected. 

1913. Alrxakdeb C. Ionidx»», jun., 34, Porchester Tcrmcp, W. 

1011. Princi))al L. P. Jacks, M.A., D.D., Heiulingtou, Oxford. 

1904. Principal F. B. Jevons, M.A., D. Litt., Bi^liop llalficld's Hall, 
Diirlmiii. 

1915. C. E. M. tluAD, M.A., Timbonican Cottage, West Humble, nr. Dorlting. 
1892. Miss K. E. Const ANCK Jonks, D.Litt., Girton College, Cambridge. 

1911. Rev. Tfdoh Jones, Pli.D., 14, Clifton Park, Bristol. 

1912. Miss E. F. Jocudain, D. ^8 L., St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

1912. J. N. Keynks, D.Se., 6, Hnrvey Road, Cambridge. 

1881. A. F. Lake, Wraiigaton, Siimlrtdge Avenue, Bromley. 

1911. Prof. Geo. H. Lanolkv, M.A., Dana College, Bengal, India. 

1S9S. Prof. Rohbkt Latta, .M.A., D.Phil., The College. Glasgow. 

1915. Miss Maii.toiitb Leiii's, 11, Nethcrluill Gardens, X.W. 

1908. A. D. Lindsay, 2, Fytield K^ind, Oxford. 

1S97. Rev. JAJfKs Lindsay, M.A., D.D., Anniek Lodge, by Irvine, Ayrshire. 

1912. Thomas Loveday, M.A., I, Grosveiior Rond, Newcastle-on-'ryne. 

1909. Arthur Lynch, M.P., M.A., 80, Antrim Mansions, lliiverstoek Hill, 

X.W. 


1911. Wm. MacDofoall, M.A., F.R.S., Woodseiid, Foxeonibo Hill, Oxford. 

1910. W. liKSLiK Mackenzie, M..'\., M.l)., 4, Clarendon Creseeiit, Edin* 

burgh. 

1899. J. Lewis McIntyre, D.Se., Abbotsville, Culls, X.B. 

1912. R. M. McIvbk, .Vf.A., 113, Jlniiiillon Place, Aberdern. 

1914. G. R. S. Mead, B.A., 47, Cam|)den Hill Riaul, W. 

1915. F. y. Mkukisian, B.A., St. Julin’s School, Leatberliead. 

1915. P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., D.Se., l.L.l)., F.K.S., Zoologinu 
Soeicty, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1889. R. E. Mitch K soN, .M.A., 41i, Ladbroke Square, W. 

1898. G. E. Moore, M.A., Litt.D., Trinity College, Caii-hri'lge. 

1912. David Mouki.son, M.A., 23, South Street, Si. Andrews. 

1910. Prof. C. Lloyd Mouga.v, Ll^.D., F.K.S., .0, Ket.>ingioii I’lae.-, Clifton, 
Bri>if)i. 

1913. Rev. Cavendish Mo.yon, B.A., Marske Rectory, Rieliinond, Yorks. 
1913. J. Murray, .M.A., Christ Chiindi, Oxford. 

1912. C. S. Myers, M.l)., Sc.D., F.R.S., Great Slielfonl, Cambridge. 

1900. Rev. (jr. E. Xbwsom, Af..!., King’s College, Loinlon, W.C. 

1904. Prof. T. Percy Xunn, M. A., D.Se., 7’m/JifMrer, London Day Training 
College, Soiithumptoii Kow', W.C. 

1908. Aliss Hilda T). Oakklky, M.A., Passmore EdwnnU Settlement, 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 

1903 Miss E. A. Pearson, 129, Kenuiiigton Road, S.K. 

IbiiJ. Prof. A. S. Prinulb-Pattison, L!j. 1)., D.C.L., F.B.A., 19, Church 
Hill, Eflinbiirgh. 
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Elcctfd. 

1916. Mi88 M. Fdnnett, London Day Truiniiii; Colle(;o, Soathnmpton Row, 
W.C. 

1914. Adam Rankink, Nowslead, Monkliam’s Ayenuc, Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

1889. Rev. Canon II ASTINOS Rash d ai.l, M. A., D.C.L., F.B.A., I Ice-Pre/tidenf, 
18, Loiigwall, Oxford. 

1895. Prof. Abtiiur Robinson, M.A., D.IMj., Observatory House, Diirliuni. 
1908. 0-. R. T. Ross, D.Pliil., Rangoon College, Riiriiin. 

1912. Priif. Satis Chandua Rov, R.A. 

] 896. Hon. Rkutkanu Russeli., M.A., E.H.S., rire-Prendcut, Trinity College, 
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